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Cricket  Sixth  Test:  England  v  Australia 


England  find  late  spark  in  the  Ashes 


Vic  Marks  at  The  Oval 

England,  with  Phil Tufoeii 

anti  Andy  Caddick  enjoying 
their  finest  hours  in  mercur¬ 
ial  Test  careers,  pulled  off  a  stun¬ 
ning  victory  against  Australia  by  19 
runs.  Mark  Taylor  may  protest  that 
his  team  habitually  suffer  from 
"dead  rubber  syndrome",  but  that 
factor  did  nothing  to  dilute  the  ela¬ 
tion  of  an  astonished  and  ecstatic 
Oval  crowd. 

In  a  low-scoring  match  — 
England  made  only  1SU  in  their  first 
innings  and  Australia  220,  with  no 
batsman  from  either  side  able  to 
reach  the  half-century  —  the 
visitors  were  required  to  score  124 
for  victory,  the  sort  of  total  they 
have  had  one  or  two  problems 
achieving  In  the  past,  and  they  fal¬ 
tered  deliciously  —  ensuring  the 
tautest  of  finales. 

Devon  Malcolm  started  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  slide,  winning  an  Ibw  deci¬ 
sion  against  Matthew  Elliott,  who 
declined  to  play  a  shot  in  his  first 
over.  But  then  it  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Tufnell  and  Caddick,  Eng¬ 
land's  first-innings  heroes,  who 
tormented  the  tourists.  Taylor  had 
batted  with  assurance,  but  at  36  for 
one  Caddick  won  a  legitimate  Ibw 
decision  from  Lloyd  Barker.  Then 
Tufnell  produced  a  beauty  to  dis¬ 
miss  Mark  Waugh,  caught  at  slip. 

In  the  next  over,  Caddick  had  an 
appeal  for  caught  behind  granted  as 
Blewelt  drove  outside  the  ball;  um¬ 
pire  Barker  spied  an  inside  edge 
which  Blewett  clearly  had  not  felt 
Australia  went  to  tea  at  50  for  four, 
and  anything  was  possible. 


Handy  Andy . .  .  Caddick  receives  the  congratulations  after  his  fifth  wicket 
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After  the  break  Australia's  hard 
man,  Steve  Waugh,  the  prime  suf¬ 
ferer  from  “dead  rubber  syndrome” 
according  to  Taylor,  fell  to  Caddick. 
stabbing  the  ball  to  Thorpe  at  first 
slip.  Now  Healy  the  unorthodox  and 
Ponting  the  precocious  conjured  a 
mini-recovery  in  a  partnership  of  34. 

At  88  for  five  the  Aussies  were  on 
their  way  home.  Then  Ponting  was  | 
Ibw  on  the  back  foot  against  Tufnell. 
Healy,  as  ever,  sought  to  regain  the  i 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Rufus 


initiative  immediately  but  Caddick 
clung  on  to  an  inspired  caught  and 
bowled:  92  for  seven. 

Enter  Warne.  Everyone  knew 
how  he  would  play.  Sure  enough  he 
swung,  and  the  ball  skied  towards 
mid-on,  where  Martin  ran  back  and 
waited  calmly  —  or  so  it  seemed  — ■ 
to  take  the  catch:  95  for  eight. 
Warne  departed  with  his  runner,  for 
he  had  suffered  a  groin  injury  on 
the  second  day. 


2  Musical  Journal?  (5) 

3  Leader  apt  to  give  murderer  a 
break  (7) 

5  Horrified  at  being  cut  by  jagged 
gash  (6) 

6  Counsel  to  wander  and  fail  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  (4.5) 

7  Cat  provides  company  in  flood 
(7) 

8  Four  on  the  fiddle?  (6,7) 

1 4  Parts  —  of  a  lady’s  wardrobe  (9) 

1 6  Cl  ,000  Is  appropriate  (7) 

18  Settles  for  ten  less  in  exchnnqe 
(7) 

19  Pasta  cooked  the  country  way 
—  to  sink  In  the  middle  (7) 

20  Their  function  is  to  secure  quiet 
In  class  (6) 

23  Girl  was  poorly  brought  up  (5) 


Now  Caddick  and  Tufnell  preyed 
on  the  batsmen's  patience;  Atherton 
made  an  inspired  field  change  for 
Kasprowiez,  who  spooned  a  simple 
catch  to  short  extra  cover  —  just 
summoned  from  the  leg  side. 

Young  had  enough  time  to  score 
his  first  Test  runs  before  McGrath 
sliced  his  first  bull  from  Tufnell  into 
the  hands  of  Thorpe  at  mid-off  — - 
and  the  crowd  invaded  in  jubilant 
disbelief.  Ttifnell,  a  spinner  with  a 
fast  bowler's  mentality,  was  named 
man  of  the  match  with  overall  fig¬ 
ures  of  1 1-93. 

Such  an  outcome  had  seemed 
uiiiinogi nable  when  Hussain  limply 
cut  the  third  ball  of  flic-  tlav  from 
Warne  into  the  hands  of  Elliot l  nl 
poiul.  Warne  was  slow  to  join  his 
team’s  celebratory  huddle;  he  got 
there,  hobbling  and  smiling,  in  the 
end.  But  lie  was  to  lie  significantly 
restricted  throughout  his  spell  — 


Scoreboard 


ENGLAND 
First  Innings 

M  A  Butcher  L>  MrCsnlh 
M  A  Alherton  c  Healy  b  Mi=Guilh 
A  J  Slewarl  Ibw  b  McGrath 
N  Hussain  c  Eiliotl  b  McGinlh 
G  P  Uiorp&  b  Mciralh 
M  R  Ramprakasn  c  Blewelt  b  McGrath 
A  J  Hdlloake  b  Warne 
A  R  Caddick  not  oui 
P  J  Marlin  b  McGrath 
P  C  R  Tufnell  c  Bleweti  b  Warne 
D  E  Malcolm  Ibw  b  Kasprowiez 
Extras  {b2.  Ib6,  nblO) 


Across 

1  People  absorbed  In  local 
activities  (6) 

4  Sounds  within  which  wines  ere 
stored  (B) 

9  Hitch  horse  next  to  entrance  to 
stable  (4) 

[  10  Threw  one’s  weight  about  on 
the  sports  field  (3,3,4) 

11  A  girl  graduate  about  to  burst 
Into  tears  (6) 

12  In  very  short  time  the  river 
becomes  unsafe  (8) 

13  Young  servant  conceals  crime  at 
the  manse  (9) 

15  6th  century  Invader  well  known 


for  sacking  (4) 

16  Self-righteous  declaration  made 
by  black  militants  (4) 

17  It  results  In  one  admission  after 
another  (9) 

21  A  gem  you  can  safely  handle  (8) 

22  We  take  pains  to  please  him  (6) 

24  The  sea  seems  to  be  quite  calm 
fortunately  (4,2,4) 

25  Stocking  fillers  (4) 

26  Stop  side  replacing  good  man 

27  Noted  national  property  (6) 


1  A  grain ’s  turned  Into  wine  (7) 


Last  week's  solution 
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he  erred  in  length  more  foauaH, 

linn  usual,  though  he sUnS! 

ball  prodigious  distances.  For<n 
intitules  Thorpe  and  Rampr^ 
com  baled  him  and  McGrath  T' 
nliilely.  I&i 

lk.ll,  played  positively  b, 
knowledge  that  on  this 
unreliable  Oval  strip  the  “killed y 
might  be  around  the  corner.  Raj. 
pniknsh  was  most  impressive  l 
punching  Warne  through  the  off 
side  off  front  and  back  foot. 

Meanwhile  Thorpe  swept  Wane 
wuh  conviction  and  guided  the  Id 
tn  the  third-man  boundary  adrah 
off  McGrath,  as  (his  pair  stretched 
England  s  lead  to  91.  This  was  stem, 
exhilarating,  combative  cricket- 
the  last  we  saw  from  England sbsu 
men. 

Maybe  Thorpe  did  not  idenf 
the  honest  pace  howling  of  Michael 
Kasprowiez  as  a  potential  innings- . 
wrecker.  That  seemed  to  bethel 
case  when  he  drove  away  from  his  j 
body  and  Taylor  held  a  fine  catch  a  I 
slip.  Thorpe's  62  was  by  a  remit. ! 
able  margin  the  highest  innings  of  | 
the  match. 

Adam  Hollioake  did  notbatKke, 
potential  England  captain.  He  to 
mighty  fortunate  to  score  four,  war- 
tesy  of  a  stolen  single  and  three 
overthrows.  Then  he  was  stuck  col 
the  crease  and  Ibw. 

Alter  the  break  Caddick.  without 
managing  to  score,  and  Ran- 
prakiish  resisted  for  10  overa.  Me 
Grath  bowl»?d  another  wicketfesi 
spell  and  there  were  signs  of  Aussk 
restlessness.  But  witliiu  the  spaced 
seven  halls  the  innings  was  over  sod 
four  wickets  had  fallen. 

*nii-  dismissal  of  Ramprakssh 
started  the  slide.  He  had  batted 
steadfastly  for  his  48,  but  his  attempt 
to  loft  Warne  was  poor  thinking.  Bf 
now  there  were  fielders  on  the  cow 
boundary  and  at  mid  wicket;  there 
were  singles  to  be  gathered.  Hews 
slumped  by  a  yard. 

However,  even  the  most  pc* 
si i nisi ic  of  fans  would  not  have 
backed  Kasprowiez  to  polish  off  the 
England  innings  in  five  balls.  Mar 
tin  drove  tin-  ball  firmly  back  into 
his  hands;  Tufnell,  given  a  rousing 
reception,  swished  at  his  second 
ball;  and  Malcolm,  having  survived 
a  king  pair,  was  comprehensively 
bowled  next  ball. 


Total  (66.4  overs)  iso 

Fell:  18,24.  97. 126. 131, 132. 132.  168.  175. 
Bowllngt  McQjalh  21 -4-76-7,  Kasprowiez 
1 1 .4-2-68-1 ;  Wame  1 7-8-32-2;  Young  7-3-6-0. 

AUSTRALIA 
First  Innings 

M  TG  Eliott  b  Tufnell  12 

M  A  Taylor  c  Hollfceke  b  Tufnell  38 

G  S  Blewelt  c  Stewart  b  Tufnell  47 

M  E  Waugh  c  Bulcher  t>  Tufnell  1  g 

S  R  Waugh  ibw  b  Caddick  22 

R  T  Pooling  c  Hussain  b  TuJnell  40 

I A  Healy  c  Stewart  b  Tufnell  2 

s  Young  c  Stewart  b  Tufnell  O 

S  K  Wame  b  Caddick  30 

M  S  Kasprowiez  bw  b  Caddick  O 

,  G  O  McGrath  not  out  1 

Extras  (lb3,  wl ,  rfc5)  g 

I  Total  {70,3  overs)  220 

Fall:  49. 64. 94. 138,  148, 162. 162.  203 

203.  ' 

Bowling:  Malcolm  1 1-2-37-0;  Martin 
1 5-5-38-0;  Caddick  194-78-3;  Tufnell  34.3- 
18-68-7. 


ENGLAND 
Second  Innings 

6  M  A  Unlrher  Ibw  b  M  li  Waugh  .  '* 
8  M A Atheiton cSR Waugh b Kaspn**z  * 
36  A  J  Si  Hwnrl  Ibw  b  Kasprowiez  j 

35  N  Hiibnoln  c  Elliot  I  b  Wame  J 

27  GP  Thorpe  c  Taylor  bKaaprawta  " 

4  MR  Re/npiakiish  el  Healy  b  Wame  ,  ? 

O  AJHollicokettwbKnsprowtoz  '•]* 

2g  A  R  Coddlck  not  out  ,  •  '•! 

2o  PJ  Marline  Sb  Kasprowiez  1 

1  PCR  Turned  c  Healy  b  Kasprowiez  \ 

„  D  E  Malcolm  b  Kasprowiez  J 

lfl  Extras  (b8.  blO,  nb4)  * 

-rrr  Total  (68.5  overa)  JP* 

!®°  Fell:  20, 24. 20. 62.  1-31. 138. 180. 1»  If 
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Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  1961-1997  I  Global  mine 

ban  would  be 
‘fitting  tribute’ 
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The  coffin  bearing  the  body  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  is  carried  across  the  Tarmac  at  RAF  Northolt  on  Sunday  photograph:  ian  waldie 

Matthew  Engel  On  I  road  tunnel  next  to  the  river  Seine  I  The  royal  story  has  suddenly  I  seats  —  leading  to  the  gates  of  the 

the  traaedv  that  qtnir k  as  thefr  drJver-  who  was  also  Wlled»  been  changed  from  farce  to  tragedy,  palace  itself. 

.  .  *  y  drove  at  high  speed  to  try  to  avoid  As  attention  and  sympathy  now  St  JameB’s  Park  noticeboard  has 

at  tne  heart  Of  a  nation  the  freelance  photographers  who  focus  on  Prince  William,  Diana's  become  an  informal  condolence 


THE  Prince  of  Wales  flew  back 
to  Britain  on  Sunday  night 
with  the  body  of  his  former 
wife,  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
was  killed  with  her  lover,  Dodi  AI 
Fayed,  in  a  car  crash  in  Paris  early 
on  Sunday  morning. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  her  cof¬ 
fin,  draped  in  the  Royal  Standard, 
was  carried  at  a  slow  march  across 
the  Tarmac  at  RAF  Northolt  and 
placed  in  a  hearse  while  die  prince 
the  Prime  Minister  watched. 

,  Jwenty-four  hours  earlier,  she 
*****  on  her  way  to  dinner  at 
the  Paris  Ritz. 

The  arrival  of  the  coffin  signalled 
the  moment,  perhaps,  that  reality. 
“?gan  to  sink  in.  Diana  and  Dodi  are 
aead.  She  was  36.  He  was  42.  They 
were,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
°f  the  past  few  weeks,  deeply  in  love. 

tne  lives  of  the  royal  family  have 
been  transformed  utterly,  though 
pven  the  tormented  state  of  relations 
c tween  Diana  and  her  ex-husband, 
the  change  Is  a  more  equivocal  one 
uian  is  normal  when  a  beautiful 
young  woman  and  mother  is  killed. 

flie  lives  of  ordinary  people  in 
nntam  have  not  been  changed,  but 
ai5  la*tdscape  of  their  lives  has  been 
ered'  and  many  of  them,  who 
I  er  *uiew  her,  have  been  left  feel- 

“tg  a  sense  of  utter  desolation.  . 

c,,n  in  hospital  at  4am  on 

— unJay.  The  crash  occurred  in  a 


road  tunnel  next  to  the  river  Seine 
as  their  driver,  who  was  also  killed, 
drove  at  high  speed  to  try  to  avoid 
the  freelance  photographers  who 
had  dogged  her  all  her  adult  life. 

The  news,  as  it  seeped  into  public 
consciousness  on  a  sleepy  Sunday 
morning,  stunned  Britain  and  the 
world  as  no  event  has  done  since 
the  assassination  of  President  John 
F  Kennedy  34  years  ago. 

Though  she  held  no  official  posi¬ 
tion,  other  than  being  a  detached 
member  of  the  royal  family,  her  life 
and  death  are  likely  to  acquire  the 
same  iconic  significance  as  Ken¬ 
nedy's.  The  candle  has  burned  out; 
the  legend  will  never  die.  As  she 
herself  said,  she  would  never  be 
Queen  of  England;  she  aspired  only 
to  be  the  queen  of  people’s  hearts. 


The  royal  story  has  suddenly 
been  changed  from  farce  to  tragedy. 
As  attention  and  sympathy  now 
focus  on  Prince  William,  Diana's 
son  and  the  future  king,  and  his 
brother  Harry,  the  divisions  that 
have  tormented  the  royal  family  for 
the  past  few  years  may  begin  to 
heal,  perhaps  leading  to  the  return 
of  its  once  unquestioned  popularity. 

In  London  and  citieB  across  the 
world,  grief-stricken  members  of 
the  public  picked  and  bought  flow¬ 
ers  and  tried  to  find  suitable  places 
to  put  them.  Many  headed  for  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  and  Diana's  home, 
Kensington  Palace,  where,  by  Mon¬ 
day,  the  carpet  of  flowers  had  grown 
to  phenomenal  proportions.  They 
stretched  along  the  line  of  trees  — 
on  the  grass,  in  the  boughs,  on  the 
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seats  —  leading  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace  itself. 

St  JameB's  Park  noticeboard  has 
become  an  informal  condolence 
book,  the  most  moving  of  all.  The 
messages  are  scrawled  on  florists' 
wrapping  paper  and  scraps  of  note¬ 
books  and  Post-it  stickera.  “Dear 
Diana,”  said  one,  "your  house  is  in 
heaven.  Love,  Laura,  aged  six." 

Inside  the  gates,  ail  is  silent.  The 
royal  palaces  are  the  only  buildings 
in  London  without  flags  at  half-mast 
Indeed,  they  are  flying  no  flags  at 
all.  It  is  though  royalty  is  respecting 
Diana's  memory  by  proving  every¬ 
thing  she  claimed  about  their  tight- 
lipped  protocol  taking  precedence 
over  humanity.  The  statue  of 
Wiliam  m  looked  on,  but  the  family 
provided  no  other  representative. 

Amid  all  the  attention,  only  one 
place  seemed  immune.  Few  people 
went  to  the  front  of  St  James’s 
Palace.  There  were  only  a  couple  of 
policemen  on  duty.  Next  to  the 
octagonal  turrets  is  the  chapel.  AU 
that  it  was  possible  to  see  behind 
the  leaded  glass  of  the  big  window 
was  a  solitary  lamp.  Inside,  though 
hardly  anyone  seemed  to  know  it, 
was  Diana's  body. 

The  princess  will  receive  a 
funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey  on 
Saturday  that  is  a  delicate  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  public  demand  for 
a  fitting  farewell  to  the  "people's 
princess”  and  pressure  from  her 
family  for  a  private  burial.  After¬ 
wards,  there  will  be  a  private  burial 
near  the  Spencer  home  at  Althorp 
Park,  Northamptonshire. 


Jon  Henley  and  Allaon  Daniels 

ANY  gliihul  (lgrcL'mciit  to  out¬ 
law  land -mi  lies  shmilil  he 
mimed  (he  Princess  Diana 
Treaty  ns  n  memorial  to  her 
caiiipiiign  to  him  the  weapons,  a 
leading  French  politician 
suggested  this  week. 

Address!  ng  delegnl  es  gath  ered 
in  Oslo  tn  seek  an  inter niiticinul 
him  oil  nnli-pcrsonnc-1  land¬ 
mines,  Jacques  1  jing,  (he  head 
of  the  French  parliament's  for 
eifgn  affairs  committee,  said:  “It 
would  he  an  act  of  justice  for  (he 
I  rooty  to  he  nmnctl  after  her.” 

Tlie  400  delegates  stood  fora 
minute's  silence  in  honour  of 
Diana,  who  led  a  higli-prufile 
campaign  against  the  weapons. 

“Her  tragic  death  has  imult-  a 
deep  impression  on  nil  of  ns," 
said  the  Norwegian  foreign 
minister,  Bjorn  Ton-  (lodal.  “We 
shall  spare  no  effort  at  lliis 
I  conference  tn  achieve  I  lie  goals 
she  had  set  for  herself." 

Earlier,  George  Fuulkcs,  the 
UK's  international  development 
minister,  said  a  worldwide  ban 
on  the  manufacture,  export  and 
use  of  anti-personnel  land¬ 
mines  would  be  an  appropriate 
memorial. 

The  idea  was  given  a  cautious 
welcome  by  the  British  Red 
Cross,  of  which  Diana  had  been 
vice-president  and  whose  land¬ 
mines  campaign  she  highlighted 
on  a  visit  to  Angola  in  January. 
The  organisation  said  that 
naming  the  treaty  after  her 
would  be  a  mere  gesture  unless 
the  ban  were  truly  worldwide. 

A  spokesman  said  the  Red 
Cross  had  been  inundated  with 
offers  of  money  that  would  go 
towards  funding  its  land-mines 
campaign. 

Diana  wept  openly  In  Bosnia 
last  month  after  meeting  a  young 
victim  of  an  anti-personnel  mine. 

Proponents  of  an  outright 
global  ban  hope  to  draw  up  a 
treaty  at  the  three-week  confer¬ 
ence  to  outlaw  die  production, 
sale  or  use  of  mines.  The  meet¬ 
ing  continues  the  Ottawa 
process,  which  led  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  being  signed  by  08  coun¬ 
tries  in  June. 

The  United  States,  Australia 
and  Poland  have  since  joined 
the  process,  but  the  US  is  likely 
to  call  for  exceptions  to  n  ban  In 
areas  such  as  the  Korean 
peninsula.  Several  major 
countries  including  Russia, 
India,  China  and  Israel  are  not 
attending  the  Oslo  meeting. 


Ausirta  AS30 
Belgium  BF7B 
Denmark  DKlB 


Germany  DU  4 
Greece  DR  450 

Italy  L  3.000 


Mails .  50c 

Netherlands  <54.75 
Norway  NK 16 
Portugal  6300 

Sauch  Arabia  SR  8.50 
Spain  p  300 
Sweden  SK 10 
Switzerland  SF3.30 


Perhaps  we  are  all  to 
blame  for  Diana’s  death 


/F  77*  turns  out  that  Hie  paparazzi 
were  a  contributing  factor  in 
Princess  Diana’s  tragic  death,  the 
burden  of  guilt  should  not  be  borne 
entirely  by  those  photographers. 
Tney  were  chasing  her  because 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
paid  them  handsomely  to  do  so. 
And  publishers  paid  them  because 
the  public  purchased  their  publica¬ 
tions  because  of  those  photos. 

Just  as  the  clients  of  a  prostitute 
have  to  accept  some  responsibility 
for  prostitution,  so  the  public  must 
accept  some  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  market  that  encouraged 
the  activities  that  may  have  led  to 
Diana's  untimely  demise. 

George  Pajari, 

West  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada 

\A/E  ARE  all  to  blame  for  the 
VV  tragic  death  of  Princess 
Diana.  In  our  insatiable  desire  to 
know  everything  about  the  private 
life  of  this  hounded  woman,  we  do 
not  need  to  be  regular  readers  of 
the  sick  tabloids,  either  in  Britain  or 
abroad,  to  be  guilty  of  a  perverse 
thought  crime.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
her  two  innocent  sons  who  will  suf¬ 
fer  the  most  and  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  our  lack  of  charity. 

Glyn  Welden  Banks, 

I  Espoo,  Finland 

7  HERE  will  be  an  enormous  out-  1 
cry  against  the  media  — -  people  i 

will  say  It  was  the  pursuing  photo-  i 
graphers  who  caused  the  deaths  of  i 
Princess  Diana  and  her  friend.  But  | 
the  photographers’  guilt  must  be  i 
shared  by  a  much  larger  group  « 
world-wide  —  ultimately,  all  those  i 
who  would  have  bought  the  quanti-  1 
ties  of  newspapers  and  magazines  I 


1  with  those  photos  in  them,  as  well 
i  as  the  publishers  and  dealers  who 
i  would  have  made  money  selling 
■  them.  The  photographers  were  part 
of  a  drug  trade. 

‘  The  truth  is  that  the  Princess  and 
i  her  companions  were  victims  of  the 
public’s  nosiness  and  greed. 

Isabel  Best, 

Nyon,  Switzerland 

I  WAS  sorry  to  hear  that  the  world's 
/  media,  after  building  up  a  person¬ 
ality  monster  of  Frankenstein  pro¬ 
portions.  have  now  been  witness  to 
the  destruction  of  their  own 
creation. 

Maybe  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
is  a  lasting  tribute  In  the  form  of  a 
Lady  Diana  Spencer  international 
convention  on  anti-personnel  land¬ 
mines. 

The  about-turn  in  the  United 
States’  position  land,  therefore,  the 
increased  likelihood  of  a  world-wide 
ban}  must  be  attributed  at  least  In 
part  to  Princess  Diana’s  publicity^ 
raising  efforts  and  the  boundless  at¬ 
tention  afforded  her  by  the 
American  media  (Clinton  backs 
global  ban  on  land-mines,  August 
24). 

Jonathan  Scttrlock. 

Knoxville,  Tennessee,  USA 

SEVERAL  of  those  we  saw  Inter- 
y  viewed  last  weekend  felt  they 
sliareri  responsibility  for  the  death 

°^.T*^nCeSS  ^'ana*  her  companion, 
and  her  chauffeur  because  they  buy 
the  tabloids  that  publish  intrusive 
lectures.  On  our  national  news 
show  Meet  The  Press  today,  Gavin  i 
de  Becker,  a  security  specialist,  of-  ] 
rered  a  good  idea  of  how  to  act  on  j 
that  responsibility.  j 


Mr  de  Becker  suggested  that,  for 
the  next  two  weeks,  people  leave 
the  tabloids  on  their  shelves,  giving 
whatever  would  have  been  spent  on 
them  to  charities  that  Diana  sup¬ 
ported  —  for  example,  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  paediatric  Aids. 

Karen  E  Fields, 

New  York.  USA 

Montserrat  puts 
Short  to  shame 

j  REJOICED  at  Clare  Short's  ap- 
/  pointment  as  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Secretary,  believing  the  job 
to  be  safe  in  caring  hands.  I  am, 
therefore,  very  disappointed  at  her 
handling  of  the  crisis  in  Montserrat, 
which  has  stumbled  from  the  in¬ 
competent  to  the  insulting. 

The  majority  of  the  people  whose 
lives  have  been  devastated  by  the 
Soufrfere  Hills  volcano  have  been 
patiently  living  in  terrible  conditions 
for  over  two  years.  They  have  be¬ 
haved  with  a  dignity  and  stoicism  I 
doubt  many  of  us  could  manage  if 
we  lost  our  homes  and  communi¬ 
ties,  let  alone  cope  with  the  stress  of 
|  a  violent  and  unpredictable  volcano 
a  few  miles  away. 

May  I  suggest  Ms  Short  goes  to 
Montserrat  as  soon  as  she  can,  and 
ncplains  to  the  people  crammed  into 
tiie  north  of  their  island  just  Where 
i>65  million  has  been  spent  I  think 
she  would  find  it  difficult,  but  at 
least  It  may  give  her  back  some 
credibility. 

G  Bennett, 

Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire 
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y  K*THE  Government's  reaction  to 
e  /Montserrat  shows  anything  about 
s  foe  Labour  party  in  office,  it  is  that 
n  to  particular  areas  it  still  has  a  lot  to 
f-  learn.  Die  lack  of  statesmanship 
n  and  sensitivity  demonstrated  by  the 
International  Development  Secret 
_  tary  is  certabily  evidence  of  this. 

However,  the  key  issue  is  the  lack  of 
l  nn  overall  government  strategy  in 
|  responding  to  the  needs  of  a  people 
in  extreme  difficulty. 

Jennette  Arnold, 
f  London 

Milk  of  human 
kindness? 

IN  AMi' STEELE'S  “Letter  from 
U  U  foreign  bodies,  June  29), 
she  begins  her  essay  mentioning 
her  morning  ration  of  Nescafe  and 
ends  with  the  statement  of  apprecia¬ 
tion:  “I’m  just  glad  that  China's 
economy  has  opened  up  enough  for 
large  jars  of  Nescafe  to  have  made  it 
into  the  shops." 

While  Nescafe  may  be  proving  it¬ 
self  useful  to  expats  who  choose  to 
spend  their  nights  in  discos,  Nestfe 
is  once  again  proving  its  ability  to 
market  its  infant  formulas. 

Two  years  ago,  when  a  close  Chi¬ 
nese  friend  was  admitted  to  hospital 
for  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  in¬ 
sisted  that  my  husband  and  I  visit 
her  as  soon  as  possible.  We  found 
her  in  a  room  with  five  other 
women. 

However,  there  was  no  sign  of 
any  babies.  Puzzled  by  this  arrange 
I  asked  the  nurse  in  charge 
where  the  babies  were.  It  seemed  t 
,that  the  hospital  had  a  new  policy,  i 
wiereln  babies  were  separated  s 
from  their  mothers  immediately  1 
after  birth  and  whisked  away  to  the  1 
nursery  where  they  “wouldn’t  be  ex-  ; 
posed  to  any  viruses”.  During  this  / 
time  they  were  bottle-fed  infant  / 


ir  formula.  Die  mothers  were  allowed 
e  to  see  their  babies  only  when  they 
g  checked  out  of  the  hospital  a  week 
n  later. 

>-  We  were  informed  that  there 
i-  would  be  no  exceptions  to  the  no- 
breastfeeding  rule. 

Having  lived  in  China  for  many 
years  I  was  in  no  doubt  that  the  Clii- 
_  nese  medical  staff  were  well  aware 
of  tiie  benefits  of  breastfeeding,  so 
what  could  explain  such  a  policy? 

Wien  our  friend  checked  out  of 
the  hospital  she  was  given  a  large 
container  of  Nestfe  Lactogen  baby 
formula,  which  she  was  told  was  the 
best  brand  and  for  which  her  new¬ 
born  had  spent  the  Inst  week  acquir- 
1  ing  a  taste.  Not  surprisingly,  once 
she  got  her  baby  home,  her  at¬ 
tempts  at  breastfeeding  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  and  despite  our 
encouragements  to  her  to  continue 
trying,  she  soon  gave  in  to  her 
daughter’s  preference  for  the  Nestfe 
formula.  I  am  not  glad  that  Nestfe 
has  made  such  inroads  into  China’s 
markets. 

Jacqueline  Armijo-Hussein, 

Kunming,  Yunnan,  China 

Uncaring  face  of 
a  friendly  society 

J  WOULD  be  interested  to  hear 
/  from  overseas  readers  who  have 
been  cheated  by  the  Halifax  Build¬ 
ing  Society  aS  it  transformed  into 
Halifax  plc  “for  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
vestors".  Die  swindle  involves  ac¬ 
count  holders  of  the  HBS,  who  on 
the  evening  of  conversion  to  Halifax 
plc  had  a  registered  address  in  any 
small  country  with  Tc-w  account 
holders.  The  small  print  said  that  . 
I  these  people  would  be  denied  an  i 
issue  of  shares  as  it  was  “not  worth  i 
the  company  making  the  arrange-  i 
ments  to  issue  shares  to  such  indi-  ‘ 
viduals". 

As  a  long-term  account  holder 
working  in  Nnmibia  1  fall  into,  this  " 
category.  Had  I  been  working  in  ' 
South  Africa  I  would  have  received 
the  share  issue.  Had  I  used  an  ad-  r 
dress  in  the  UK  it  would  have  been  v 
the  same.  This  is  the  true  face  of  Hu?  (i 
caring  financial  service  induslry.  I 
which  exists  to  maximise  ptufiiH  c 
and  forget  the  minorities  dial  cost  a  V 
bit  more  to  service.  It's  amazing  ( 
how  . quickly  tiie  “Friendly  Society"  L 
changed  its  spots.  „ 

Roger  Lowery, 

Windhoek,  Namibia  ~ 


Briefly 


T  HE  proposal  to  chan®  a 
C  /  B"t,sh  Gl,a«ls’  hefifo 
[h  .^arskl»  10  ^nlhetic 

24)  prompts  me  to  wonderT 
y  Lord  Gilbert  and  his  wifeJeJ? 

i-  is  influential  la  her 

e  member  of  the  fund-raising^^ 

Z  f*  WorldwideFu^  * 

Nature)  have  been  ail  these*™  . 

if  while  domestic  cats  and  dogsS 
dreadfu!  physical  and 
f  distress,  and  even  death,  E 

“  tha!  infamous  six-month  quaractiw 

jand°{  retlU're^  upon  entortog 
Brenda  Taylor, 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  USA  j 

Q  }NTHETIC  fur  gets  bedrsrafei  I 
Win  the  rainl  How  terrible!  I J 
sure  the  murdered  bears  m fa  ' 
stand  this  and  are  happy  to  diefcr- 
such  a  worthy  cause. 

Adam  Bartlett, 

Bangalow,  NSW,  Australia 

- - — :J/ 

D°BIN  COOK  on  the  arms  Irak  I ' 
/I  "Success  and  responsibility  p! 
hand  in  hand"  (August  3).  Is  thin1 
mis-quote,  a  mis-spelling,  m 
reporting  or  simple  mis-judgmeat1 
Surely,  irresponsibility  is  the  ess» 
tiai  pre-requisite  to  success  in  thii 
business. 

Nick  Marshall. 

Lilongwe,  Malawi 

PHILIP  MARSDEN  (August  211 
writes  _  that  swordfish  boat 
fisherman  is  the  occupation  wiiti 
the  highest  per  capita  death  rale  a 
America.  This  is  not  true.  Fully 9.2 
per  cent  of  United  States  presidents 
die  of  gunshot  wounds  inflicted, 
while  on  the  job. 

Tom  Weverka,  j> 

Tokyo.  Japan  ’ 

_ _ I 

\Y  OU  are  wrong  to  state  that  no : 

/  other  political  leader  has  prfi> . 
on  sly  visited  the  Notling  Hill  Cam  I 
val  (August  31).  J  have  a  photograph 
of  Neil  Kirmock  there  when  hems 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  lookup 
considerably  more  at  ease  than  did 
William  Hague. 

(Cllr)  J  R  Atkinson, 

leader,  labour  Group,  KenaegH* 

and  Chelsea  Council,  Ijondon  1  ■ 


Malaria  thrives 
on  turmoil 

V/ODff  editorial  on  the  new  men- 
i  ace  of  malaria  (August  31)  sug¬ 
gests  that  cheap  technology  and 
ftiiancial  assistance  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
continuing  to  kill  millions  of  people. 
But  you  Ignore  tiie  underlying  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  of  the  countries  worst  af¬ 
fected  are  afeo  suffering  from  civil 
|  war.  Countries  like  Tajikistan  and 
Afghanistan  are  enduring  the  first 
rnAJor  malaria  epidemics  since  the 
19508,  largely  because  Moscow’s 
centralised  programme  for  control¬ 
ling  malaria  was  abandoned  when 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  up.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  civil  war  has  caused 
thousands  of  people  to  flee  to  new 
areas  where  they  encounter  malaria 
strains  they  have  not  experienced 
before,  and  against  which  they  have 
little  immunity. 

AlostairTVoup, 

Merlin  (Medical  Emergency  Relief 
International),  London 


\YOUR  article  on  rain 
T  away  the  Stealth  .  bomber's  ifr 
visibility  (August  31)  liighhgbti 
only  one  of  a  long  line  of 
with  this  technology.  To  dat^w 
US  has  only  been  willing,  to,lBe 
Stealth  planes  at  night  because jk 
aircraft  are  plainly  viable  by 
Tens  of  billions  of  dollar 
spent  on  technology  that  can  c# 
be  used  one  third  of  the  time.  It 
seems  the  planes  will  not  * 

;  available  that  often.  . 

Stephen  Young,  .  ,  ,  . 

;  British  American  Security  ,i 
Information  Council,  London  . ; 
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As  French  police 
puzzle  over  the 
possible  causes 
of  the  fatal  crash 
in  Paris,  the 
world  reacts  to 
the  tragedy  with 
a  mixture  of 
shock,  sorrow 
and  a  need  to 
apportion  blame 


I  The  wreckage  of  the  armour-plated  Mercedes  in  which  Princess  Diana  and  Dodl  A1  Fayed  were  travelling 

Driver  was  three  times  over  drink  limit 


Luke  Harding,  Alex  Duval  8mtth 
and  Owen  Bowcott  In  Paris 

THE  DRIVER  of  the  car  in 
which  Princess  Diana  and 
Dodi  A1  Fayed  were  killed 
had  criminal  levels  of  alcohol  in  his 
blood  and  may  have  been  travelling 
as  fast  as  120mph,  it  emerged  on 
Monday. 

Henri  Paul,  who  also  died  in  the 
accident,  was  more  than  twice  over 
the  British  drink-drive  limit  —  and 
in  excess  of  three  times  over  the 
French  —  when  he  lost  control  of 
the  Mercedes  saloon  involved  in  the 
fetal  Paris  accident 
Unconfirmed  reports  said  he 
taunted  the  paparazzi  before  the 
high-speed  chase,  saying:  “Don't 
bother  following,  you  wont  catch 
us." 

Gilbert  Collard,  a  lawyer  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  pflpflrazzi 
arrested  at  the  scene  by  French 
police,  told  British  television  news 
that  Paul  laughed  and  Joked  with 
photographers  as  he  set  off  from 
the  Rltz  hotel  at  midnight  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

A  statement  from  the  Paris  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office  said:  “The  blood  analy¬ 
sis  revealed  that  the  alcohol  level 
was  illegaL"  The  level  of  alcohol  in 


his  bloodstream  was  175mg  per 
litre.  The  British  limit  is  80mg, 
while  under  French  law  5Gmg  — 
two  gfesses  of  wine  —  is  a  minor  of¬ 
fence  and  80mg  a  criminal  one. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Royal  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  said  Paul  had  con¬ 
sumed  the  equivalent  of  “at  least"  a 
bottle  of  wine,  adding:  “He  would 
have  felt  himself  immortal." 

Evidence  that  the  Mercedes  was 
being  driven  at  close  to  Us  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  2l5kph  when  it  hit 
the  wall  of  the  Place  de  l'Alma 
underpass  and  smashed  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  support  pillar  came  from  a 
police  inspection  of  the  wrecked 
vehicle.  It  found  the  speedometer 
jammed  at  196kph  (120mph). 

Dodi  A1  Fayed  and  the  driver 
were  killed  instantly,  and  Diana  died 
in  hospital  three  hours  later. 

An  off-duty  French  doctor,  who 
was  the  first  on  the  scene,  de¬ 
scribed  how  he  found  the  princess 
trapped  In  the  back  of  the  wrecked 
car. 'Dr  Frederick  Maillez  said  he 
lifted  her  head  oft  her  shoulder  to 
allow  her  to  breathe,  then  fitted  an 
oxygen  mask,  to  her  face.  "She  was 
unconscious .  .  moaning  and  ges¬ 
turing  in  every  direction.” 

Seven  photographers  being  held 
in  connection  with  the  crash  were 


due  to  appear  in  court  on  Tuesday, 
according  to  police  sources.  They 
are  likely  to  be  charged  with  failing 
to  aid  a  person  in  danger  —  an 
offence  in  France. 

The  revelation  that  the  driver  was 
drunk  shifted  attention  away  from 
the  intrusive  role  of  the  media  to  the 
disastrous  decision  of  the  Ritz, 
owned  by  the  controversial  million¬ 
aire  Mohamed  A1  Fayed,  to  allow 
Paul  to  drive  the  princess  and  her 
companion  home. 

But  a  Paris  lawyer  representing 
the  AI  Fayed  family,  Bernard 
Dartevelle,  insisted  that  the  photo¬ 
graphers  still  bore  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  tragedy.  “If  they  had 
not  surrounded  and  pursued  the 
chauffeur,  he  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  drive  at  such  dramatic 
speeds,”  he  said. 

Michael  Cole,  Mr  Al  Fayed’s 
spokesman,  said  Paul  was  an  experi¬ 
enced  driver  who  had  attended  two 
special  driving  courses  in  Germany 
run  by  Mercedes-Benz. 

Mr  Cole  said  Dodi  Al  Fayed's  reg¬ 
ular  chauffeur  had  left  in  a  Range 
Rover  from  the  front  of  the  Ritz  ear¬ 
lier  to  draw  off  tiie  “30  photogra¬ 
phers”  who  were  waiting  for  Diana 
and  Dodi  to  emerge.  Die  off-duty 
Pauli  who  had  been  called  from 


home  to  take  the  regular  driver’s 
place,  then  raced  off  in  the  Mer¬ 
cedes  from  the  hotel's  back  en¬ 
trance  with  the  princess  and  Dodi. 

“One  of  the  motorbikes,  a  very 
powerful  machine,  was  overtaking 
the  car  and  pulling  rightwards  in 
front  of  the  car  to  try  and  slow  it 
down  so  die  other  photographers 
could  keep  up,"  he  added. 

"The  photographers  were  flash¬ 
ing  off  blitz  lights  into  the  eyes  of 
the  people  inside  the  cars.  It  was 
like  a  stage-coach  surrounded  by 
Indians.” 

The  survivor  of  the  accident. 
British  bodyguard  Trevor  Rees- 
Jones,  was  in  a  stable  condition  in  a 
Paris  hospital  on  Tuesday.  The  for¬ 
mer  soldier,  aged  29,  is  expected  to 
make  a  full  recovery.  He  is  the  only 
occupant  of  the  car  believed  to  have 
been  wearing  a  seatbelt  Police  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  Interview  him. 

The  Le  Monde  newspaper  re¬ 
ported  on  Monday  that  some 
paparazzi  took  pictures  within  30 
seconds  of  the  crash  of  the  victims 
bleeding  profusely.  Citing  at  least  a 
dozen  unnamed  witnesses,  it  said 
photographers  pushed  away  res¬ 
cuers  and  two  policemen  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  scene,  saying  they  were 
ruining  their  pictures. 


Diana’s  brother  leads  attack  on  press 


Andrew  Cult 

P  RINCESS  Diana’s  brother, 

®  Earl  Spencer,  accused  the 
Press  of  having  blood  on  its 
bands  In  an  emotional  statement 
from  his  home  in  Cape  Ibwn, 
South  Africa. 

Expressing  a  revulsion  at  the 
paparazzi’s  hounding  of  his  sis* 
ter  both  in  life  and  death,  which 
'vaaacb°ed  by  members  of  the 
™  In  Britain  and  abroad,  he 
said:  “This  is  not  a  time  for  re^ 
criminations,  but  for  sadness, 
riowever,  I  would  say  that  I 
f*^8  believed  the  press  would 
Wll  her  lh  the  end.  '  “l !  • 

But  not  even  I  cbuld  hkaglnt^’ 

“WltheywouldtakBSticha  !  1 

direct  hand  in  her  death  as 

teems  to  be  the  cata'1  ;i'  ‘ ? ' 

it  would  appear  that  every 
S,roPLrietor  of  publication 
that  has  paid  for  intrifoive  and  1  1 


exploitative  photographs  of  her, 
encouraging  greedy  and  ruthless 
individuals  to  risk  everything  in 
the  pursuit  of  Diana's  image,  has 
blood  on  their  hands  today.” 

Press  photographers  were 

verbally  attacked  outside  • . 

Buckingham  Palace  and  '  '  '  ‘ 
Kensington  Palace,  Diana’s  for¬ 
mer  residence  in  London. 

Grafitti  describing  “Paparazzi: 
assassins  and  cowards”  haS  • 
appeared  oft  wails  near  the  1 
scene  of  the 'trash  in  Paris.  '' 

| bn  Mbnday.the  Press  ■' 
Complaints  Commission  In  ' 

Britain  reacted  to  the  growing 
clamour  for  dew  laws  against 
irjedia  intrusion  by  laUttchlng  an 

the  interhatidnal  jJapariizzl.  •' :  1 

■  ;Lorti  Wakeham,thechairttian 
of  the  commission,  said  he  "  1 

Would  be  'disfeudsiHg  with  editors 
trie  prObletnB  highlighted  by  the 


photographers'  pursuit  of 
Princess  Diana,  1 
The  move — which  could 
result  in  newspapers  agreeing  a  ' 
voluntary  ban  on  publishing 
ppparasi  pictures  —  coincided1 
'  with  the  publication  In  a  German 
tabloid  of  a  photograph  showing 
rescue  workers  trying  to  reach 
die  princess  and  Dodi  Fayed  in 
the  wreckage  of  their  Mercedes.  1 
Did  grainy  shot — in  which 
the  figures  in  the  car  could  not  ‘ 
be  made  dpt— was  defended  by 
1  the  4  million-circulation  Bild, ''  1 
which  claimed  It  was  token  by  ah 
'amateur^"'  J  1  ■' 

{British  newspapers  have  1  :  :t'' 
'reported  turning  down  pictures 
from  French  agencies,  showing 1  ' 
die  bleeding  princesS  trapped  in' 
d^e wreckage.  ‘ 1 1  ' 1 

1  j  Lord  Wakehaih’s  statement : 
'said  tfte'aiteldept  had  high- '  ■' "  ' " 

■  lighted  the  problems  caused  by  1  > 


Earl1  Spencers  'I  always  believed 
the' press  would  kill  heri  '■ 

1  the  paparazzi,  and 'demonstrated 
'  “the  difficulties  hi' dealing  with  af  1 
problem  that  citoases  national  ■' 
frbntiertMk '' '  ;*  •  _  >■ 

iTheUK  gbvPnuncrit remains  1 
'committed  tb  self- regulation,  as 
. . lew’ 
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World  leaders 
unite  in  grief 

Vlvek  Chaudhary  and  Ian  Black 

THE  PRIME  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  led  the  tributes  on  Mon- 


1  Blair,  led  the  tributes  on  Mon¬ 
day  as  personalities  from  all  walks 
of  life  paid  homage  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  princess, 

Mr  Blair,  wearing  a  black  tie,  said 
that  Diana  was  a  "wonderful  and 
warm  human  being". 

He  added:  "I  feel  like  everyone 
else  in  this  country  today.  I  am  ut-  ! 
terly  devastated.  Our  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  Princess  Diana's 
family,  particularly  her  two  sons. 
Our  heart  goes  out  to  them." 

Mr  Blair  said:  "Wl*  are  today  a  nn- 
tion  in  slate  of  shock,  in  mourning, 
in  grief  that  is  so  deeply  painful  for 
us.  She  touched  the  lives  of  so  many 
others  in  Britain  and  throughout  the 
world  with  joy  and  with  comfort." 

Die  Conservative  leader,  William 
Hague,  cancelled  a  visit  to  Scotland 
and  suspended  Tory  campaigning 
against  devolution. 

He  said:  "I  think  the  whole  nation 
is  united  in  sadness  and  politicians 
should  lead  and  respect  that. 

Die  Liberal  Democrat  leader, 
Paddy  Ashdown,  said:  "like,  I  sus¬ 
pect.  everyone  else  in  the  nation,  f 
am  speechless  at  tiie  horror  and 
sadness  at  this  terrible  tragedy.  My 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  to  her  fam¬ 
ily  both  near  and  far." 

The  Duchess  of  York.  Sarah  Fer¬ 
guson,  said  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  lost  a  "sister  and  a  best  friend". 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
George  Carey,  said:  “She  seized  the 
imagination  of  young  and  old  alike. 
This  beautiful  woman  was  alsu  a 
very  vulnerable  human  being  and 
out  of  that . . .  came  lots  of  strength, 
her  passion  and  her  commitment  to 
people." 

Outside  Britain,  world  leaders  ex¬ 
pressed  shock  and  sorrow  at  Diana's 
death,  but  also  praised  her  work. 

President  Bill  Clinton  sent  one  of 
the  first  messages:  “Hillary  and  I 
knew  Princess  Diana  and  we  were 
very  fond  of  her.  We  are  profoundly 
saddened  by  this  tragic  event, 

“We  liked  her  very  much.  We  ad¬ 
mired  her  work  for  children,  for 
people  with  Aids,  for  the  cause  of 
ending  the  scourge  of  land-mines  to 
the  world  and  for  her  love  for  her 
children,"  he  told  a  news  conference. 

The  United  Nations  secretary 
general,  Kofi  Annan;  praised  her 
“unflinching  commitment"  to  the 
cause  of  banning  land-mines.  "The 
tragedy  has  robbed  the  world  of  a 
consistent  and  committed  voice  for 
the  improvement  of  the  lives  of 
suffering  children  worldwide,"  he 
said. 

'  Similar  comments  came  from  the 
Russian  president,  BoHb  Yeltsin,  the 
German  Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl, 
and  the  French  president,  Jacques 
Chirac.  :  ■  '  •• 

British  embassies  across  the 
world  opened  books  of  condolence 
as  diplomats  wore  black  ties  and 
stayed  away  from  social  events. 1 

The  South  African  president,  Nel¬ 
son  Mandela,  said:  "I  vividly  recall 
...  her  burning  deVlft  to  assist  HIV- 
positWe  children  in  Africa.,  She  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  ambas¬ 
sadors  of Gteat  Britain.”  - 
In  Calcutta,  Mother Teresk  celled 
Diana  "fan  ordinary  housewife"  Who 
was  devoted  td  the  pbbi*.  1  ■  ; 

The  Israeli  prlnte  minister,  Bto- 
■  yamin  Netanyahu,  said:  "She  repre¬ 
sented  Britain  with  nobility '  and 
1  warmth;  and  she  captured  the  lmag- 
'  {nation  of  millions  throughout  the 
world."  i 
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Haunted  by  the 
image  of  fame 


Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 

HER  LIFE,  it  was  often  said, 
although  not  so  much  of  late, 
was  like  a  fairy  tale.  She  was, 
it  was  often  said,  though  not  so 
much  of  late,  a  fairytale  princess. 
And  although  this  was  one  of  those 
typically  lazy  Fleet  Street  labels,  you 
could  see  the  truth  in  it  when  the 
young  Diana  Spencer  first  emerged 
blushing  and  blinking  into  this  lens 
I  and  that  lens,  and  all  those  lights 
and  clicks  and  whirrs  and  shouts. 

For  die  young  prince  had  been  1 
I  seeking  a  bride;  but,  as  with 
princes,  a  pure  bride  of  noble  breed¬ 
ing.  And  these  were  in  such  short 
supply  in  the  kingdom  that  some  i 
despaired  of  his  ever  finding  one. 
Until,  suddenly,  she  was  there. 

Our  first  proper  view  was  the  one 
of  the  nursery  assistant,  shyly 
pretty,  caught  in  the  playground,  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  sunlight  and  the 
lenses  and  clicks  and  whirrs  and 
fr  iendly  shouts  and  guile  that  would 
|  make  her  skirt  entirely  diaphanous. 

It  was  a  fairytale  moment;  but  a 
*.0th  century  fairytale  moment,  with  I 
a  kuowingness  among  the  smiles. 
And,  as  we  alt  ought  to  know  by 
now,  20th  century  fairy  tales  do  not 
end  happily. 

No,  they  spin  fester  and  faster,  ] 
whir  ligigs  powered  by  the  pursuit  of 
fame  and  profit  and  every  last  detail, 
a  conspiracy  of  interests  heavy  with 
the  inevitability  of  tragedy,  large  or 
small,  but  never  underplayed  or 
undersold,  and  always  with  the 
lights  and  the  headlines. 

None  other  has  come  close  to 
matching  the  life  and  death  of  Diana 
Spencer.  And  not  only  in  its  twists, 
turns,  heroes,  speculations,  confir¬ 
mations,  villains,  stark  reliefs  and 
immense,  unrelenting  profile  in 
which  every  quality,  every  event 
was  endlessly  exaggerated  and  sim¬ 
plified  for  the  century's  easier  di¬ 
gestion.  Here,  also,  Eire  century  met 
the  monarchy  in  a  collision  that  may 
in  time  prove  as  fatal  as  the  desper¬ 
ate  event  in  Paris;  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  light  and  the  magic  that 
royalists  had  long  warned  against 
but  in  the  end  proved  powerless  to 
prevent,  and  even  helped  to  fix. 

But,  despite  all  our  cynicism  and 
countless  hindsights,  it  still  did  not 
seem  quite  like  that  as  Lady  Diana 


•  Spencer  stood  in  the  nursery  play¬ 
ground  on  that  day  in  1980,  posing 
for  tli  at  photograph. 

Then,  in  royal  terms,  it  seemed  a 
happy,  clever,  almost  perfect  match. 
A  public  that  was  tiring  of  an  ener- 
getic  bachelor  prince  who  neverthe¬ 
less  seemed  to  be  achieving  little, 
publicly  or  privately,  was  delighted 
with  Lady  Diana,  as  were  the  photo¬ 
graphers  and  their  editors. 

She  was  fresh,  unknown,  beguil- 
ingly  shy,  already  with  the  appealing 
and  trademark  upward  glance.  And, 
most  importantly  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  their  editors,  and  unlike 
many  another  royal  or  would-be 
royal,  she  was  genuinely  pretty  and 
in  possession  of  that  most  vital  of 
20th  century  qualities:  she  was 
very,  very  photogenic. 

Buckingham  Palace’s  more  tradi¬ 
tional  concerns  were  equally  satis¬ 
fied.  This  might  be  the  first  English 
woman  to  marry  an  heir  to  the 
tlirone  for  more  than  300  years.  But 
this  was  no  common  English  woman. 

Lady  Diana’s  lather,  the  eighth 
Earl  Spencer,  had  been  an  equerry 
to  both  George  VI  and  the  Queen. 
Her  maternal  grandmother,  Ruth. 
Lady  Fermoy.  wasa  close  friend  and 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  Queen  Mother. 

Diana  was  bom  on  July  1, 1961,  at 
Park  House,  on. the  Sandringham 
estate.  In  her  childhood,  she  had 
played  regularly  with  Prince  Andrew 
and  Prince  Edward.  This  was  a  girl 
who  knew  the  form.  But  also  a  girl 
unaffected  by  the  hauteur  and  dis¬ 
tance  that  usually  go  with  the  form. 

Journalists  who  spent  a  lot  of 
time  In  the  early  days  of  her  court¬ 
ship  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
surprised  to  find  how  approachable, 
how  friendly  she  was.  If  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  seeds  of  future  troubles  in 
this  now.  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  then  to  see  other  seeds  in 
other  parts  of  her  background. 

But  such  whb  the  enthusiasm,  high 
and  low,  for  Diana;  and  such  was  the 
shortage  of  other  supposedly  suit¬ 
able  mothers  for  a  future  monarch 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  a 
childhood  that  had  been  anything 
but  stable  or  happy.  She  had  been 
only  six  when  her  mother  left  to 
take  up  with  the  lively  and  witty 
Peter  Shand  Kydd,  a  businessman. 

.  Biana  was  later  to  recall  rows  and 
violence  between  her  parents.  Thus, 
classically,  and  beneath  that  appeal- 


Lost  search  for  happiness 


I  Dodi  Af  Fayed 

THE  ARC  of  Dodi  Ai  Fayed's  fame 
was  blindingly  bright  and  stun- 
ningly  short  The  public's  awareness 
of  his  progress  from  being  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales's  escort  then 
friend,  then  holiday  partner  and  din¬ 
ner  date  on  their  last  fatal  evening 
together,  was  all  encompassed 
within  a  single  month;  a  savage  up¬ 
date  on  those  classical  Greek  dra¬ 
mas  where  the  gods  suddenly  throw 
I  down  those  they  have  raised  up. 

Al  Fpyed  had  for  a  long  time  been 
known  on  the  international  celebrity 
rim  partly  for  his  business  inter¬ 
ests  and  film  production  company, 
Allied  Stars,  and  more  for  his  pen¬ 
chant  for  beautiful  partners. 

In  spite  of  (almost)  having  it  all. 
there  were  many  sadnesses  in  his 
Kfe— particularly  the  early  death  of 


his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  re¬ 
mained  close  after  his  parents’  di¬ 
vorce.  And  there  were  frustrations 
about  his  role.  There  is  a  sad  paral- 
leJ  here  with  the  life  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  Indeed,  until  he  became 
close  to  her,  there  seemed  a  good 
chance  that,  In  emotional  terms,  he 
was  doomed  to  be  a  perpetual  play- 
boy  (a  brief  early  marriage  having 
toiled)  no  matter  what  success  he 
nad  in  adding  to  his  wealth. 

.  Mohamed  Al  Fayed  married  Sam- 
u-a  Khashoggi,  sister  of  the  arms 
dealer  Adnan,  in  1954.  Dodi  was  born 
m  the  Egyptian  port  city  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  eldest  of  five  cliildren. 

Dodi's  parents  split  up  after  three 
I  years;  his  father  was  given  custody 
of  the  boy,  whose  early  schooldays 
were  spent  in  Alexandria.  However, 
if  later  there  was  an  element  of 
home  is  where  the  yacht  is"  about 
his  sybaritic  and  peripatetic  life- 


Diana:  complex  and  miaunderatood  personality  PHOro:  jwnstilweu 


\  1°®  freshness,  was  to  emerge  the 
bulimia  that  was.  by  her  own  frank 
admission,  to  so  plague  her. 

She  did  not  shine  academically, 
although  her  former  teachers  did 
speak  loyally  of  sporting  prowess. 

She  failed  all  her  O  levels,  twice 
leaving  school  at  16.  She  spent  a 
brief  time  at  a  Swiss  finishing 
school  before  moving  to  the  London 
flat  bought  for  her  by  her  lather. 

Initially,  before  becoming  an  as¬ 
sistant  at  the  Young  England  nurs¬ 
ery  in  Pimlico,  she  had  had  various 
temporary  jobs  cleaning,  acting  as 
waitress  at  cocktail  parties  and 
nannying.  Not  the  form  thing,  either. 

Her  elder  sister.  Jane,  had  fol¬ 
lowed  a  rather  more  conventional 
route  by  marrying  Robert  Fellowes. 
an  assistant  private  secretary  to  the 
Queen,  later  to  become  principal 
private  secretary.  Her  eldest  sister, 
Sarah,  had  been  an  earlier  girlfriend 
of  tiie  Prince  of  Wales. 

These  connections,  and  Lady  Fer- 
010/8  close  interest,  combined  to 
bnng  Diana  to  the  attention  of  the 
prince  and  the  Palace.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1980,  one  of  the  early  royal 
watchers  discovered  her  through 
his  binoculars,  poised  attractively 


style,  the  pattern  of  having  several 
abodes  was  set  early  on.  He  was 
sent  to  board  at  the  Le  Rosey  School 
in  Switzerland;  holidays  were  spent 
either  with  his  mother,  who  had 
houses  in  Cairo  and  Paris;  on  his 
uncle's  private  planes  and  boats:  or 
with  his  father. 

Maybe  this  was  just  as  well  be¬ 
cause,  to  a  degree,  he  was  a  gam¬ 
bler  and  the  world  —  or  parts  of  it 

was  his  casino.  That  is  to  say, 
from  the  mid-1970s  onwards,  after  a 
brief  spell  In  the  military,  he  be¬ 
came  known  in  brassy,  splashy  cir¬ 
cles  as  a  rich  young  man  with  dark 
good  looks,  a  mat  of  chest  hair  and 
an  engaging  ,  manner  —  far  more 
laid  back  than  his  father — who  had 
enough  blue  chips  to  place  beta  on 
hunches  that  sometimes  were  com¬ 
mercial  and  sometimes  romantic. 

Some  paid  off  handsomely.  As  a 
Film  producer  he  had  successes, 
notably  with  the  Oscar-winning 
Chanota  Of  Fire  iq  which  he  had  a 
reproducer  role  in  1981. , 


on  the  banks  of  tiie  Dee  at  Bal¬ 
moral,  looking  up  admiringly  al  a 
fishing  Prince  of  Wales. 

And  so  to  the  Coleherne  Court 
doorstep,  the  nursery  playground, 
and,  in  February,  la hi,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  ol  the  engagement. 

THE  couple  were  haltingly, 
stiltingly  interviewed  on  tele¬ 
vision,  Diana  doing  much  u|>- 
ward  looking,  displaying  her 
engagement  ring,  hiding  chewed 
nails  and  much  else,  if  probably  nul 
as  much  as  her  fianed. 

In  a  segment  endlessly  replayed 
throughout  the  tortuous  doings  that 
were  to  follow,  they  were  asketl  if 
they  were  In  love.  "Of  couroe,”  replies 
Diana,  in  mi  embarrassed  rush. 
"Whatever  love  is,"  replies  die  prince, 
in  an  embarrassed  rumination. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  con¬ 
trast,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
revelntion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  conducting  al  the  lime,  ami  cou- 
|  tinues  to  conduct,  a  relationship 
with  Camilla  Parker  Bowles,  an  old 
gill  friend  who  had  married  some¬ 
one  else. 

Not  so  much  has  been  made  of 
other  subsequent  revelations  about 


Women  liked,  trusted  and  con¬ 
fided  in  him.  A  reputation  for  being 
a  cjd  didn’t  accrue  to  him,  in  spite 
of  his  circulating  sexual  currency. 
Tnat  must  have  been  a  virtue  which 
appealed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
given  some  of  the  men  with  whom 
she  had  placed  her  trust  and  affec¬ 
tions  from  the  time  her  marriage  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  became  troubled. 

He  never  wa9  to  fulfil  his  hopes 
for  a  happy  marriage  and  children. 
After  a  felled  marriage  to  the  model, 
Suzanne  Gregard,  he  spent  his- 30s 
In  the  elusive  search  for  happiness 
which  is  often  the.  purgatory  of 
those  who  appear  over-endowed 
with  riches.  Tina  Sinatra,  Joanne 
Whalley  and  the  former  child  mpdel 
Tracey  Lynn  came  and  went  —  in 
the  gossip  columns,  at  least 
In  pplte  of  his  many  involvements 
over  the  years,  he  was  on  the  B  List, 

|  if  not  the  C  List  as  fer  as  interna¬ 
tional  gossip  .was  concerned.  With 
his  relationship  with  Diana,  lie  was 
instantly  promoted  to  the  A  division. 
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Diana's  worries  about  the  maid, 

even  up  to  the  eleventh  hcwS 
J  le  u.ld  ,l°  be  Persuaded  to  ® 
ahead  by  her  sisters,  with  their  4 
lialf-jokmg  warning  that  the  2 
vein  r  tea  towels  were  already  a 
wile.  Duty  did  not  play  its  pS 
on  (he  prince  s  side. 

But  the  nation,  buoyed  upbvthe 
earlier  celebration  of  the  royal  I 
bilce.  remained  in  the  mood  L  f 
pageantry,  and  the  wedding,  Mjl, 

29\  VJ81<  was  cni'n«l  off  with  style  • 
jiiiml  genuine  public  interest  and 
happiness.  Their  long  kiss  on  the 
bn  cony  at  Buckingham  Palace  was 
judged  a  greal  success,  although 
observant  lip  readers  had  seenl 
pnnee  asking  for  permission. 

Clearly,  Diana  enjoyed  the  alien, 
lion  whether  or  not,  as  the  poppsy. 
chologists  argue,  this  was  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  attention 
she  suffered  as  a  child.  Clearly,  too, 
what  she  saw  as  a  lack  of  privatp  at- 
tention  from  her  husband  con¬ 
trasted  cruelly  with  the  unending 
public  attention. 

Outwardly,  at  first,  all  seemed 
well  with  the  royal  marriage.  Prince 
Wiliam  was  born  in  1982;  Prince 
Harry  in  1984.  An  heir  and  spare 
achieved;  ixipularily  across  the 
world,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  patron 
of  charities,  anuther  week,  another 
magazine  cover,  another  month,  an¬ 
other  triumphant  foreign  tour. 

Later,  though,  the  princess  was  to 
declare  that  her  marriage  was  dead 
in  three  years,  effectively  ending 
alter  the  birth  of  Prince  Harry. 

'Hie  prince,  unhappy  in  his  mar¬ 
riage,  took  refuge  in  his  old  round 
of  holidays  and  country  pursuits, 
and  in  his  old  mistress. 

The  princess,  as  with  any 
princess,  look  refuge  in  her  children 
and  her  charities.  But,  this  being 
modern  times,  there  was  also  her 
Walkman  and  an  extensive  range  of 
advisers  and  consultants,  including  a 
psychotherapist,  an  aromatherapist, 
a  reflexologist  and  an  astrologer. 

Rumours  about  the  state  of  the 
marriage  continued  to  emerge,  usu¬ 
ally  in  tiie  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
usually  dismissed  ns  “downstairs 
gossip".  They  were  further  fuelled 
by  a  number  of  public  incidents, 
endlessly  speculated  on,  first  start¬ 
ing  with  the  prince's  early  returnon 
his  own  from  a  summer  holiday  in 
Majorca  in  1986,  through  various 
foreign  tours  where  she  asked  for 
separate  rooms,  turned  her  head 
away  just  as  he  was  about  to  kfes 
her,  and  irosed  alone  and  forlorn  in 
front  of  the  Taj  Mahal. 

Then,  in  1992,  came  publication 
of  Andrew  Morton’s  Diana:  Her 

continued  on  pags  5 
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with  the  consequences  that  brings, ,  ; 

His  last  days  were  dogged  by  ft® 
further  tackiness  of  dodging  ^ 
media.  And  the  final  awfidqess  i® 
half  a  life  wasted.  V 
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True  Story,  much  of  which  seemed, 
even  given  the  previous  years  of 
whisper  and  rumour,  incredible. 
Morton  alleged  that  the  princess 
suffered  from  bulimia  nervosa;  that 
she  had  thrown  herself  down  the 
stairs  at  Sandringham  while  preg¬ 
nant  with  Prince  William;  that  Bhe 
had  slashed  at  her  wrists  with  a 
razor  blade,  a  penknife  and  a  lemon 
slicer,  and  that  she  had  once  thrown 
herself  against  a  glass  cabinet 
It  also  disclosed  that  the  prince 
kept  in  touch  with  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles  even  while  on  honeymoon 
on  the  royal  yacht  Britannia.  A  fairy¬ 
tale  romance,  indeed. 

Once  again,  Buckingham  Palace 
threw  doubt  on  the  allegations.  But 
Morton  claimed  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  had  all  come  from  close  friends. 
And  three  days  after  the  first  extract 
from  the  book  had  been  published 
In  the  Sunday  Times,  Diana  made  a 
public  and  tipped-off  visit  to  one  of 
them,  her  former  flatmate  and 
bridesmaid,  Carolyn  Bartholomew. 

In  its  way,  this  use  of  the  media  to 
put  her  case  whb  as  startling  as  the 
more  sensational  allegations.  It  fob 
lowed  earlier  private  briefings  by 
the  prince  and  princess  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  marked  a  significant  step 
beyond  any  previous  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  royalty  but  also 
a  determination  by  Diana  not  to  be 
crushed  by  the  Court. 

BUT  the  gift  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  displayed  by  the  inci¬ 
dent,  and  particularly  its 
liming,  is  one  of  the  more  com¬ 
pelling  aspects  of  a  much-misunder¬ 
stood  and  complex  personality. 
Certainly,  the  prince  and  the  Palace 
were  perpetually  on  the  back  foot 
thereafter,  which  is  where,  after  last 
Sunday,  they  will  perpetually  remain. 

In  December  of  the  9ame  year, 
the  prince  and  princess  announced 
their  formal  separation.  This 
brought  no  respite  from  the  line  of 
allegation  and  disclosure,  growing 
ever  more  public  and  ever  more 
tawdry  as  the  opposing  sides,  autho¬ 
rised  or  not,  attempted  to  create  two 
hard,  dear,  and  opposing  Images, 
The  prince  was  portrayed  as  a  weak, 
heartless,  hidebound  figure,  bullied 
by  hia  father,  overwhelmed  by  his 
responsibility,  dominated  by  his 
selfishness.  For  her  part,  the 
princess  was  to  be  seen  as  neurotic, 
unbalanced,  frivolous,  flighty,  in 
away  to  fame  and  frocks. 

There  was  something  in  both 
characterisations.  But  there  was 
rather  more  to  the  princess.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  steely  resolve,  a  gift  for 
friendsliip,  certainly;  but  also  some¬ 
thing  more  elusive.  That  early 
artlessness,  openness,  and.  friendli¬ 
ness,  which  in  more  formal  days 
had  been  described  as  the  “common 
touch",  had  become  translated  into  a 
quality  of  compassion,  a  gift  of  ease, 
and  had  been  put  to  apt -work,  with  - 
children*  with  Aids  victims,  and  in 
areas  where,  like  with  her  recent 
land-mines  campaign,  a  high-profile 
example  or  a  large  amount  of  .  pub-: 
licity  could  be  more  use  than  any 
amount  of  earnest  cajoling  and  lec¬ 
turing.  .  . 

It  was  a  curious  relationship,  that 
between  Diana  and  her- photogra¬ 
phers.  She  could  be  at  turns  friendly 
or  distant.  The  sneerers  claimed  it 
w??  ^11  part  of  a  need  for  publicity 
Winch  had  become  unbalancing. 

Her  supporters  claimed  that  her 
very  public  gym  trips  and  lunahea 
were  vital  to  maintaining  some  sort 
v  normal  life,  and  that  the  relation-, 
"tup  she  cultivated  with  the  press 
the  paparazzi  was  also  vital  to 
that  normality,  even  if  it. 
Jr  have  its  explosions  and  inconsis- 
J^ctes.  Whatever  the  faults  on'. 


whichever  side,  it  was  a  relationship 
that  was  eventually  to  kill  her. 

Her  part,  in  the  public  eye,  as  the 
innocent  party  in  the  marriage 
break-up  was  felt  to  be  a  crucial  part 
of  the  princess’s  popularity. 

In  another  shrewd  piece  of  PR, 
timed  for  its  influence  on  the  cou¬ 
ple's  possible  divorce,  Diana  gave 
an  interview  In  1995  to  tiie  BBC  pro¬ 
gramme  Panorama  which  held  the 
nation  gripped  with  its  combination 
of  intensity  and  artlessness  assisted 
by  an  artifice  that  by  now  seemed 
second  nature.  She  admitted  she 
had  been  “unfaithful",  displaying  a 
candour  clearly  influenced  by  the 
pyschotherapeutic  treatment  she 
had  been  receiving. 

The  interview  was  as  clear  an  ex¬ 
ample  as  exists  of  the  contrasts  in 
the  princess’B  personality.  For  as 
well  as  the  confessions,  there  were 


references  to  her  husband’s  staff  as 
“the  enemy",  the  questioning  of  his 
suitability  to  become  king,  and  the 
clear  declaration  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  seeking  a  divorce. 

There  was  the  winning,  telling 
soundbite:  “We  had  three  of  us  in 
this  marriage,  it  was  a  bit  crowded." 
And  there  was  the  typically  over¬ 
blown  soundbite,  that  she  would 
never  be  queen  of  the  country,  but 
she  would  like  “to  be  a  queen  of 
people’s  hearts,  in  people's  heiirts". 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mark  of  the 
princess's  many  and  curious  gifts 
was  that  she  continued  to  remain  per¬ 
sonally  Immune  from  the  republican 
mood  in  the  country  that  she  had 
done  as  much  as  anyone  to  foster. 

After  the  Panorama  appearance, 
the  divorce  could  not  be  long  de¬ 
layed.  The  terms  were  formally 
announced  on  July  12, 1996. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  see  the  period 
since  then  as  one  of  acceleration 
towards  the  horror  of  Sunday. 

The  princess's  behaviour,  in  the 
way  it  was  highlighted,  at  least, 
seemed  to  be  at  once  a  little  more 
erratic  and  its  reception  a  little  less 
respectful. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
sincerity  and  the  worth  of  her  work 
for  charity  in  areas  normally  carefully 
skirted  by  royalty  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  But  her  habit  of  doing  good 
by  stealth,  the  clandestine  hospital 
visits,  the  charity  auction  of  her 
wardrobe:  such  things  were  treated 
increasingly  as  eccentric  rather 
than  saintly,  while  such  events  as 
the  charity  auction  of  her  old  outfits 
was  seen,  unfairly,  as  having  more 
to  do  with  her  fascination  with  the 
world  of  magazine  celebrity. 


We  will  never  know  whether  this 
decline  in  the  immunity  of  her  pub¬ 
lic  popularity  was  temporary,  and, 
indeed,  whether  it  would  have  sur¬ 
vived  a  lengthy  liaison  with  Dodi  Al 
Fayed,  and  more  particularly,  his 
controversial  father.  But  the  conso¬ 
lation  of  such  a  horrible,  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  twisted  metal,  senseless  kind 
of  death,  if  there  is  any  consolation, 
is  that  the  reputation  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  a  beautiful, 
winning,  Intriguing  woman  unfairly 
treated  by  fate  but  touched  with  a 
rare  compassion  and  influence  for 
good  mil  remain  for  ever  frozen  in 
time,  inviolate. 

Charles  Nevln _ 

Diana.  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady 
Diana  Frances  Spencer,  born  July  1 , 
1961  idled  August  31, 1997 
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Trouble  bubbles  from 
Clinton’s  melting  pot 


THE  US  THIS  WEEK 

Martin  Walker 


WHEN  President  Clinton  was  first 
elected,  he  promised  "an  adminis¬ 
tration  that  looks  like  America",  by 
which  he  meant  prominent  jobs  of  worth  for 
women  and  ethnic  minorities  who  had  been 
less  favoured  in  the  pasL  He  delivered  on  this 
pledge,  to  his  cost,  because  they  are  precisely 
the  people  who  have  landed  him  in  hot  water 
It  began  with  the  women. 

His  first  two  choices  for  attorney-general 
turned  out  to  have  neglected  paying  the 
proper  taxes  for  their  house  servants  His  tal¬ 
ented  wife’s  attempt  to  reform  the  health  sys¬ 
tem  proved  a  failure  at  the  time,  although  in 
retrospect  it  seems  to  have  spurred  the  health 
industry  to  control  its  costs. 

But  the  black  and  Hispanic  politicians  Clin¬ 
ton  brought  into  his  cabinet  have  proved  to  be 
embarrassments.  One  of  them,  former  agri¬ 
culture  secretary  Mike  Espy,  was  last  week 
charged  with  39  counts  of  corruption  in  the 
latest  of  the  scandals  of  Clinton's  first  term  to 
end  up  in  the  courts  and  tarnish  his  second 
penod  in  office.  The  trial  of  Espy,  a  former 
Mississippi  congressman  and  once  the 
fastest-nsing  star  of  black  politics,  could  still 
be  under  way  next  May  when  Clinton  faces 
his  own  unprecedented  trial  on  Paula  Jones's 
charge  of  sexual  harassment 
..  ^jjjtow  is  more  to  come,  not  only  with 
the  Whitewater  inquiry  and  the  congressional 
probes  into  Clinton's  campaign  finance.  His 
former  energy-  secretary.  Hazel  O'Leary  is 
now  being  investigated  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  $25,000  donation  to  her  favourite 
chanty  from  a  Taiwanese  businessman  who  is 
himself  caught  up  In  the  campaign  finance  In¬ 
quiries.  Another  Independent  counsel  probe 
into  corruption  allegations  against  the  former 
commerce  secretary,  Ron  Brown,  was 
brought  to  a  close  only  by  his  death  in  a  plane 
crash.  Brown  s  son  last  week  pleaded  guilty  to 
breaking  federal  election  laws  by  laundering 
money  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy’s  1994  re- 
election  campaign. 

Clinton  s  Hispanic  choices  have  also  proved 
controversial.  The  former  housing  secretary, 
is  under  investigation  by  an¬ 
other  independent  counsel  for  allegedly  mak- 

JJ?te.ment.s  about  payments  to  a 
mistress.  This  is  rather  sad.  He  was  the  best 
housing  secretary  in  memory,  and  had  been 
an  exceUent  and  popular  mayor  of  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas.  But  his  romantic  troubles  added  to 

swssic&s.sr1  ra£ri8hn™ "■*  ; 

utS!"?"?  Wa8  one  of  ^  country’s  leading  - 
Hispanic  American  politicians,  along  with  the  ' 
former  transport  secretary.  Federico  Pena,  i 
who  was  cleared  last  year  after  another  Jus-  i 

ESSO'S*  ^  ^sitcon-  1 

iracts  secured  by  his  old  Investment  firm.  , 

n^D  C/  u-  fe.nB|  wbo  bad  been  mayor  of  < 
Denver  (which  is  still  grumbling  at  the  costs  I 
and  baggage-handling  woes  of  the  grandiose  i 
new  international  airport  he  built),  has  been 

one  of  the  least  distinguished  members  of  the  I 

cabinet.  He  expressed  confidence  In  the  bud¬ 
get  airline  Valujet  just  as  his  air  safety  inspec¬ 
tors  were  demanding  its  suspension,  and  z 
otherwise  made  little  mark.  To  widespread  n 
siupnse,  he  was  kept  on  in  the  cabinet  to  re-  v 
place  Hazel  O’Leary  at  the  Energy  Depart-  tl 
ment.  Since  this  deals  in  nuclear  matters,  his  A 
?*?bad  to  begin  wilh  a  briefing  from  a  school  ti 

I  text  book  about  his  new  responsibilities.  p 

In  the  current  climate  of  political  correct-  y, 
ness,  nobody  is  making  any  racist  comments  rr 
about  the  difficulties  that  Iiave  flowed  from  ti 
Clintons  honourable  passion  for  ethnic  and  I 
gender  diversity  in  high  public  office.  After  p< 
all,  one  of  the  good  ol'  boys  from  Arkansas  qi 
wbo  came  to  Washington  in  Clinton's  en-  lo 
tourage  hits  proved  the  most  embarrassing  of  Di 

all  going  almost  directly  to  prison  from  high  Jo 

:  office  m  the  Justice  Department.  pa 

u  lT??r,mer  a85»stant  attorney-general,  Web  Gc 
■Hubbell,  last  week  won  the  opening  round  of  I  Tb 


a  legal  battle  in  which  the  Whitewater  investi¬ 
gator  Kenneth  Starr  is  trying  to  subpoena  the 
manuscripts,  editor's  notes  and  all  financial 
contracts  of  a  book  of  memoirs  Hubbell  wrote 
t  about  his  time  in  prison  for  fraud.  He  is  Clin- 
-  ton's  close  friend  and  Hillary  Clinton's  former 
'  ,a"  Partner  in  Little  Rock.  A  New  York  court 

ruled  that,  for  the  moment,  Starr  should  only 
1  u  Sv  fl9cess  to  tbe  financial  contracts  for 

1  HSfiEP*  book’  for  whlch  lie  was  paid  a 
5400,000  advance.  Starr  warned  tliat  he  may 
well  return  to  court  to  try  to  obtain  the  manu- 
senpt  before  publication,  although  that  would 
probably  involve  a  hard-fought  clash  over 
Hubbell  s  first  amendment  rights  to  freedom 
of  speech,  and  the  publisher's  right  of  free¬ 
dom  to  publish. 

The  real  blame  for  the  endless  cabinet  em¬ 
barrassments  must  fall  on  Clinton  himself.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  together  a  cabinet  that  looked 
like  America,  he  got  one  that  looked  like  Clin¬ 
ton:  uneven,  festooned  in  scandal,  and  subject 
to  unpleasant  interviews  with  federal  investi¬ 
gators  and  high  legal  bills. 

The  Clinton  connection  is  uncomfortably 

6QcSL5r-Espy'  wbo  is  char^ed  with  accepting 
WO'000  m  gifts,  mostly  from  the  Arkansas- 
based  Tyson  foods  corporation,  whose  corpo- 
rate  counsel,  James  Blair,  is  one  of  Clinton's 
oldest  friends  and  hind-raisers.  Espy  is  plead¬ 
ing  not  guilty  to  the  charges,  which  include 
accepting  tickets  to  football  games  and  golf 
matches,  and  an  airline  ticket  for  his  former 
girlfriend,  who  is  cooperating  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  counsel  in  return  for  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

More  seriously,  he  is  also  charged  with 
tampering  with  both  incriminating  documents 
and  a  witness,  making  felse  statements,  and 
arranging  improper  campaign  finance  dona¬ 
tions  and  flights  on  private  jets  from  corpora¬ 
tions  he  was  supposed  to  regulate. 

"Never  has  so  much  been  made  of  so  little  ” 
said  Espy’s  lawyer,  Reid  Weingarten.  "In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  justify  three  years  and  several  million 
dollars  spent  on  this  investigation,  the  special 
prosecutor  has  stretched  criminal  statutes  be¬ 
yond  recognition  and  taken  trivial,  personal 
and  entirely  benign  activities  and  attempted  to 
distort  them  into  criminal  acts." 

TTie  prosecutor  Donald  Smaltz  said  after 
the  grand  jury  handed  down  the  indictments 
last  week  that  there  were  no  claims  of  favours 
being  granted  to  the  agribusiness  corpora¬ 
tions,  because  “under  the  gratuity  statute,  a 
quid  pro  quo  is  not  required". 

Although  Smaltz  has  won  some  of  the  re- 
tated  cases  brought  against  corporations,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $1.5  million  fine  on  Sun-Diamond 
Growers  of  California,  he  has  also  suffered 
severs1  se&acks.  A  mistrial  was  declared  for 
TVson  lobbyist  Jack  Williams  after  the  judge  i 
ruled  that  Smaltz's  team  had  wrongly  kept  ex¬ 
culpatory  evidence  from  the  defence.  Espy’s  i 
brother,  who  is  named  In  the  charges  as  re-  i 
ceivn^  a  campaign  donation  of  $10,000  from  i 
one  of  the  companies  regulated  by  the  agricul- 
fore  secretary,  was  acquitted  in  March  in  an-  J 
other  campaign  finance  trial.  ; 


T  HE  United  States  has  too  fair  a  system 
to  conclude  that  Clinton’s  efforts  to 
...  Promote  talented  blacks  and  Hispanics 
ought  now  backfire,  and  make  great  careers 

2Z  dlffiCul'fcr  ^soTlLTnon. 

white  groups  But  for  one  particular  minority, 
the  impact  of  Clintonism  has  been  to  force 
Asian  Americans  to  reconsider  the  ways  they 
try  to  Promote  their  interests.  They  used  to 
play  very  little  part  in  politics,  and  when  last 
A™6™18  Plunged  in  the 

The  little  Rock  restaurateur  Charlie  Trie  is 
pointedly  not  helping  the  police  with  their  In¬ 
quiries,  refusing  to  come  back  from  a  pro- 
fonged  business  trip  to  China.  The 
Democratic  National  Cominittee  fiind-rtUser 
v  SHf  to®  BuddhIst  Priests  who 
paid  $5,000  cheques  at  Vice-President  A1 
Gore  s  fond-raiser  In  their  temple,  and  various 
laiwan  and  Beijing  connections  all  figure  in  a 


"  ™frent  us  Senate  committee  inquiry  into  the 
s  Clinton  campaign's  money-raising  tactics.  And 
so,  saddest  of  all,  does  a  jewellery  firm  which 

e  U5d«.photo  of  its  exr-cuti’ves  shaking  hands 
r  with  Clinton  as  part  of  the  promt  it  ion  material 
they  used  to  defraud  customers  of  their 
money.  Asian  America  is  a  large  and  sriniw]- 
1  mg  community,  and  the  bad  apples  have 
tamted  the  reputation  of  the  rest,  just  as  that 
community  is  starting  to  cume  to  grips  with 
i  its  own  crisis  of  identity. 

A  profound  political  transformation  was  on 
display  at  a  New  York  funeral  jiarlnur  this 
summer,  where  the  city's  Chinese  community 
had  gathered  to  mourn  the  strangled  1  l-ycar- 
°ld  Quin-Rone,  whose  body  had  been 
found  floating  m  (he  East  River.  In  the  front 
row  of  the  mourners,  beside  Mayor  Rudolf 
Giuliani,  sat  Kai-Shing  Wong,  a  mainland  im¬ 
migrant  from  Fujian  province,  and  stoutly 
loyal  to  Beijing.  Relegated  to  the  rear  were  the 
traditional  Cantonese-speaking  leaders  from 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  whose  political  and 
financial  grip  on  Chinatown  is  ending  as  main¬ 
land  Chinese  immigrants  increasingly  out¬ 
number  the  old  guard. 

i  l\iS  a  P°^ca!  shift  tliat  has  been  repealed 
In  cities  across  America.  The  heirs  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  immigrants  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  are  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
newcomers  from  the  mainland,  by  Lhc  Viet¬ 
namese  who  control  California's  beauty  par- 
fours,  the  Cambodians  who  run  the  doughnut 
trade,  and  the  Koreans  who  dominate  retail 
electronics  and  the  24-hour  grocery  stores 
In  the  1970  census,  only  1.5  million  Ameri¬ 
can  claimed  Asian  ancestry.  The  1990  census 
showed  rune  million,  and  the  current  demo¬ 
graphic  trends  show  Asian  Americans  match¬ 
es  Hispanics  in  number  with  more  than 
?J  f}n  “£20,  but  commanding  more 
wealth  than  the  black  and  Hispanic  minorities 
wmbined.  Looming  over  this  complex  demo¬ 
graphic  process  is  China  itself,  and  the  new 
I  political  controversy  over  the  role  of  Asian 
Americans  m  Clinton’s  latest  campaign  fund¬ 
raising  scandals.  Throw  in  the  way  Korean- 
owned  stores  Were  the  targets  of  black  and 
Hispanic  looters i  in  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  and 
foe  spasmodic  boycotts  of,  Korean  shops  by 

1 te“5ea“>  1  is  hardly  surprising  ; 

foat  the  various  ethnic  strands  of  Asian  Amer-  i 
ica  are  keen  to  try  to  find  common  cause  i 
.  Amends  latest-growing  minority,  which 
1"™  ^8°  the  richest,  best-educated  and  I 
most  likely  to  vote,  is  smoothing  over  the  ten-  i 
' J°n*b?tween  and  Japanese,  Chinese  j 

Koreans  md  Filipinos  to  es-  1 
tablish  the  first  broad-based  political  organise  c 
tion  to  represent  more  tlian  nine  million  Asian 
Americans.  Seven  of  the  individual  national  b 
groups  have  now  agreed  to  hold  an  inaugural  t 
convention  next  May  to  found  their  version  of  v 

^  groups  such  as  t] 
foe  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  C 


of  Coloured  People  and  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity's  Anti- Defamation  League. 

Asian  Americans  are  starved  for  poiitica] 
representation.  legitimate  influence  and  en> 
jwwernienl."  commented  Stewart  Kwoh.piw 
if  lent  of  California's  Asian  Pacific  American 
Ix-gal  Centre.  j 

MANY  of  the  Rciiublican  suspicions  | 
about  Clinton  relaxing  his  trade  pot  I 
firs  in  return  for  Asian  American 
campaign  funds  miss  this  ] joint.  For  Asian ! 
Americans  in  the  US.  Clinton's  battle  to  save : 
legal  immigrants  from  the  new  welfare  re¬ 
forms  was  their  most  important  aim.  But  the  j 
current  congressional  probes  into  the  shad-  , 
owy  role  of  Aslan  money  have  provoked  a  dc-  J  j 
fen  si  vet  less  which  has  brought  the 
communities  together. 

“It  took  a  crisis  like  this  one,"  9ays  Francey 
Lim  Yuiingbcrg,  who  runs  the  Asian  Pacific 
Aiucricnu  Congressional  Caucus  Institute,! 
group  determined  lo  increase  Asian  American 
IMiliticnl  clout  in  the  traditional  way.  Currently, 
Asian  Americans  claim  only  three  congress¬ 
men  and  one  state  governor,  Gary  Locke  of 
Washington  slate,  whose  name  fails  to  reflect 
I  his  ethnic  heritage.  The  new  National  Asian 
Pacific  Network  Council  is  determined  to 
change  all  that.  Rather  than  court  controvesy 
with  donations  lo  established  politicians,  they 
want  to  groom  and  run  their  own  candidate 
and  rally  a  voting  block  that  embraces  peopk 
whose  backgrounds  extend  from  the  Ini®1 
anil  Pacific  oceans  to  the  China  Sea. 

"There  is  a  lack  of  moral  courage  and  fes^ 
ership  in  tile  Asian  American  community.  . 
says  Anthony  Ching,  whose  Chinese  AnaJ , ' 
cans  United  for  Self-Empowerment  emerge  j 
from  the  wreckage  of  the  Los  Angeles  tick  j 
Tliat  is  only  half  the  point  Until  they  reached 
the  American  melting  pot  there  was  no  j 


uiar  leufls  between  Taiwanese  and  twpw-, 
between  Koreans  and  Japanese,  between  In®’: 
ans  and  Pakistanis. 

“Despite  their  differences,  Asian 
cans  all  have  one  thing  in  common," 
Xiao-huang  Yin,  a  visiting  professor  at  Wf 
vard.  ‘‘Asian  immigrants  ail  served,  aj-'b® 
time  or  another,  as  'cheap'  yet  valuable  lit®* 
for  the  development  of  the  US  economy."  .. 

And  each  group  has  eagerly1  embt^ 
those  classic  American  values  of  setf-imi^ 
ment  and  enrichment  to  the  point  of  arinffif 
powerful,  resentments  among  long1^^ 
lished  minorities  who  have  seenthenisd^ 
overtaken.  .  i'-  •  '"  'Jji 

Between  the  animosities  of  the  undetoj.  ] 
and  the  accusations  of :  the '  congressional  w.  | 

_  ....  .  .  _ .KAni1  . 


tablishment,  lAsian  Americans  ■  are.  Iw 
welded  into  a  community  almost  des^ 
themselves.  As  long  as  they  steer  dear  ^ 
Clinton  cabinet  they  should  do  just  fine.' 
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UNITA,  Angola's  rebel  move¬ 
ment,  faces  increasing  isola¬ 
tion  after  the  United  Nations 
moved  to  close  its  offices  around 
the  world,  black  flights  into  its 
territory  and  impose  a  travel  ban 
on  its  senior  officials,  including 
its  lender,  Jonas  Savimbi. 


MUSBAH  Abulgasem  Eter, 
a  suspected  member  of 
Libya’s  secret  service,  was  held 
by  Italian  police  in  Rome.  The 
arrest  ended  an  1 1-year  hunt  for 
those  sought  in  connection  with 
the  terrorist  attack  on  a  Berlin 
discotheque  which  killed  three 
people.  Four  others  have  already 
been  arrested. 


THREE  European  countries 
—  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
Austria  —  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  democratic  credentials 
were  reeling  from  revelations 
about  forced  sterilisations  in 
each  country's  recent  past. 
Socialism's  dirty  secret,  page  23 

ISRAEL  has  eased  its  month¬ 
long  closure  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gnza  Strip,  apparently  to 
improve  relations  with  the 
Palestinians  before  a  visit  by  the 
United  States  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright  The  army 
Baid  4,000  labourers,  2,000 
merchants,  250  teachers  and 
200  Palestinian  Authority  staff 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  Israel. 

NORTH  Korea  called  off  talks 
on  missile  proliferation  with 
the  United  States  after  Washing¬ 
ton  granted  asylum  to  the  North 
Korean  ambassador  to  Egypt, 
Chan  Sung-gil,  his  brother  and 
their  families,  who  defected  to 
the  West. 

AN  Egyptian  state  security 
court  convicted  Azam  Azam, 
an  Israeli  Arab  man,  of  Bpylng 
for  the  Israeli  intelligence  aer- 
!  rice,  Mossad,  and  sentenced 
Wm  to  15  years’  hard  labour. 

THE  threat  to  global  fish  pop¬ 
ulations  posed  by  illegal  and 
rapacious  fishing  is  set  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  Summit  ofthe  Sea, 
which  has  opened  In  St  Johns, 
Newfoundland. 

RUSSIA’S  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  said  he  does  not  plan 
to  run  for  a  third  term  in  office. 

C  OUR  Israeli  soldiers  died  in 
"  fro  south  Lebanon  security 
tone  when  “friendly  fire”  from 
helicopter  guns  hips  set  off  a  for¬ 
est  blaze  around  diem,  accord- 
fog  to  Israeli  defence  sources. 

^  ROAHAN  police  arrested  a 
former  policeman  who  told  a 
newspaper  he  had  killed  72  peo¬ 
ple,  most  of  them  ethnic  Serbs,  in 
foe  earfy  days  ofthe  1991-95 
serbo-CrOat war.  •  I  - 

_  i  , 

WO  MAN  has  been  chosen  as 
grave-digger  at  a  cemetery ; 

I^ronce  after  al,  10  male 
canal  dates  for  the  job  feinted 

foxing  an  exhumation  teat 
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Algeria  slides  into  bloody  morass 


Barry  Hugill 

HOODED  attackers  killed  and 
mutilated  more  than  300  vil¬ 
lagers  last  week  in  the  worst 
atrocity  since  Islamic  rebels  took  up 
arms  against  the  Algerian  govern¬ 
ment  five  years  ago. 

It  became  clear,  as  accounts  of 
more  massacres  emerged  from  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  weekend,  that  the 
attack  in  Rais,  just  south  of  Algiers, 
was  not  an  isolated  Incident  At  least 
42  people  were  killed  in  a  similar 
attack  in  the  village  of  Maaiba,  about 
200km  southeast  of  the  capital. 

In  Oran,  hundreds  were  killed 
after  a  bomb  blast,  and  there  were 
reports  of  two  explosions  in  Algiers. 


In  one  of  the  capital's  suburbs,  a 
gang  slashed  the  throats  of  five  fam¬ 
ily  members.  Young  girls  were  ab¬ 
ducted,  ns  in  Rais.  It  was  widely 
assumed  they  will  he  raped  and  then 
killed.  Ten  days  ago,  seven  people 
were  murdered  in  the  suburb  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  a  welL 

The  escalation  of  violence  comes 
as  Algeria  prepares  for  municipal 
elections  in  October,  which  opposi¬ 
tion  groups  believe  will  be  rigged. 

Even  by  the  horrific  standards  of 
Algeria's  unofficial  civil  war,  the  lat¬ 
est  killings  are  chilling.  Survivors  in 
Rais  told  Algerian  television  of  killers 
taking  their  time  as  they  slit  the 
throats  of  victims  before  dccapitn- 
lion.  Heads  were  left  on  donrstcjM. 


There  are  also  reports  that  pregnant 
women  were  disembowelled. 

Prime  Minister  Ahmed  Ouyahia 
blamed  Islamic  fundamentalists  and 
vowed  they  would  not  go  “unpun¬ 
ished".  He  promised  emergency 
socuriLy  measures  and  extra  protec¬ 
tion  for  isolated  villages. 

But  the  leader  of  the  "moderate" 
Rally  for  Culture  and  Democracy. 
Said  Sndi,  claimed  the  government 
was  prepared  to  tolerate  the  vio¬ 
lence  "to  immunise  society  from 
religious  extremism". 

Human  rights  groups  have  long 
claimed  that  many  of  the  killings, 
estimated  lo  be  at  least  1.500  since 
June,  arc  carried  out  by  security  ser¬ 
vice  police  squads.  They  believe  the 


regime  uses  the  alleged  fundamental¬ 
ist  outrages  as  an  excuse  for  more 
repressive  activity  against  opponents. 

The  government  has  created,  and 
armed,  self-defence  groups  in  many 
villages,  and  it  is  possible  tliat  the 
rebels  target  residents  who  have 
joined  these  groups.  This  would  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  attackers  do  not  kill 
all  the  villagers  and  why  they  leave 
decapitated  heads  as  n  "warning"  to 
others.  —  llie  Observer 
•  The  founder  of  Algeria's  banned 
Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS), 
Abassi  Madani,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  United  Nations  urging  the 
organisation  to  open  “a  serious  dia¬ 
logue"  lo  end  the  country's  five-year 
militant  Islamic  insurgency. 
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Indonesia 
backs  East 
Timor  plan 

Nick  Cummlng- Bruce 

INDONESIA  has  welcomed  a 
,  British  proposal  for  European  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  vexed  issue  of  East 
Timor  but  showed  little  more  than 
polite  interest  in  “very  frank"  talks 
on  Robin  Cook's  six-point  plan  to 
promote  human  rights. 

The  UK  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
is  on  a  high-profile  tour  of  southeast 
Asian  countries,  announced  that  he 
was  proposing  to  the  European 
Union  that  it  send  ambassadors  on  a 
fact-finding  visit  to  East  Timor, 
which  he  hopes  will  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  Britain's  six-month  presidency 
of  the  EU  that  starts  in  January. 

Indonesia’s  foreign  minister,  Ali 
Alatas,  welcomed  the  prospect  of  the 
EU  sending  ambassadore  to  the  terri¬ 
tory,  which  Indonesia  invaded  and 
annexed  in  1975. 

In  the  past  East  Timor’s  former 
colonial  ruler,  Portugal,  objected  to 
such  visits.  But  Mr  Cook  was  under¬ 
stood  to  have  already  floated  his  idea 
with  the  Portuguese  foreign  minister 

I  without  encountering  opposition. 

I  “We  are  not  asking 

Indonesia  to  accept  any  eccentric 
Western  standards  of  human  rights. 
We  want  to  work  to  achieve  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  [UN]  treaty  to  which  we 
are  both  signatories." 

But  Indonesia  has  yet  to  accept 
all  of  Mr  Cook’s  six-point  plan, 
borne  parts  could  be  introduced  im¬ 
mediately,  and  others  needed  fur- 
ther  discussion,  Mr  Alatas  said. 

The  plan  includes; 

•  Open  meetings  with  human 
rights  leaders  during  his  visit; 

•  The  provision  of  funds  for  co- 
mutere,  software  and  training  via 
the  British  Council  for  supporters  of 
the  non-government  human  rights 
commission; 

•  A  similar  assistance  package  for 
the  independent  legal  aid  foundation; 

•  Up  to  12  scholarships  in  Britain 
tor  future  opinion-formers  to  study 

governmental  institutions,  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  democratic  processes; 

•  Three  places  at  Oxford  univer- 
sity  s  course  on  international  human 
nghts  law; 

•  A  lecture  series  by  senior  British  C 
police  officers  on  effective  and  non-  si 
confrontational  crowd  control  at  Ji 
demonstrations,  a  common  cause  of 
violence  in  Indonesia  ~ 

Most  sensitive  was  Mr  Cook’s  C 
plan  to  aid,  and  cooperate  with,  sev-  v, 
era!  non-government  organisations 

working  on  human  rights .  issues.  « 
Indonesia,  sensitive  to  criticism  of  - 
its  human  rights  record,  evidently  C 
did  not  appreciate  his  interest  V 
Jakarta  also  rejected  British 
approaches  for  the  Foreign  Secre-  ra 
taiy  to  meet  the  independent  labour  ut 
union  leader  Muchtar  Pakpahan,  ca 
who  la  to  be  tried  for  Inciting  riots  de 
and  for  su  bversion 

In  Singapore  on  Monday,  Mr  tre 
Cook  condemned  the  Burmese  Id! 
government  for  profiting  from  drugs  na 
and  said  Europe's  decision  to  deny  lai 
visas  to  Burmese  officials  made  their  gry 
inclusion  at  a  London  summit  of  an 
European  and  Asian  countries  next  * 
year  "Impossible".  Malaysia’s  prime  del 
minister,  Mahatliir  Mohamad,  said  Tic 
Asean  may  boycott  next  year's  meet-  the 
I  mgiftheEU  bars  Burma.  spc 

•  Mr  Cook  announced  a  six-month  Mu 
review  of  Britain’s  dependent  terri-  tho 
tones,  weeks  after  Labour  ministers  Id  Ui 
said  no  policy  change  was  likely.  the 
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Zedillo  concedes  loss  of  absolute  Dower 
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Phil  Ounaon  In  Mexico  City 

MEXICO  pulled  back  from 
the  brink  of  a  constitutional 
crisis  on  Monday,  as  the 
world’s  most  durable  ruling  party 
came  face-to-face  with  the  unpalat¬ 
able  fact  that  it  no  longer  holds  un¬ 
challenged  power. 

.  Resident  Ernesto  Zedillo's  own  In¬ 
stitutional  Revolutionary  Parly  (PRI) 
had  threatened  to  boycott  his  annual 
stateof-the-nation  address  to  a  joint 
session  of  congress,  arguing  that  the 
new.  oppositiondominated  lower 
[  house  was  "spurious  and  illegal”. 

The  government,  however, 
backed  away  from  a  confrontation 
and  the  PRI  members  agreed  at  the 
last  minute  "for  the  good  of  Mexico" 
to  take  their  seats. 

The  occasion  promised  to  be  an 
unpleasant  one  for  the  ruling  party 
as  the  man  it  least  wanted  to  see 


chairing  the  session  —  and  there¬ 
fore  also  pronouncing  the  opposi¬ 
tion  s  response  —  now  occupies  the 
speaker's  chair. 

Porfirio  Muftoz  Ledo.  a  former 
PRI  chairman  who  led  the  1987 
breakaway  movement  which  became 
toe  leftwing  Party  of  the  Democratic 
Involution  (PRD),  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  chair  by  the  newly 
forged,  four-parly  opposition  bloc. 

In  1988,  Mr  Mufloz  Ledo  scan¬ 
dalised  the  Mexican  political  estab¬ 
lishment  by  interrupting  from  the 
I  floor  of  the  house  the  last  annual  ad- 
fress  by  then  president  Miguel  de 
la  Madrid.  No  doubt  savouring  the 
irony,  the  congressman  promised 
that  his  speech  reflecting  the  joint 
opinion  of  the  opposition  benches 
would  this  time  be  more  respectful. 

The  blow  to  a  parly  which  held 
the  legislature  in  a  stranglehold  for 
nearly  70  years,  however,  is  pal¬ 


pable.  "Congress  was  totally  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  president ,"  said  Con¬ 
gressman  Santiago  Creel,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  opposition  accord 
which  outmanoeuvred  the  PRI  “It 
only  processed  the  laws  the  presi¬ 
dent  wanted,  so  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  tile  legislature.  Now,  con¬ 
gress  is  waking  from  a  long  siesta.” 

!  The  results  of  the  July  6  mid-term 
elections  left  the  PRI  with  239  seals 
in  the  500-seat  lower  house,  n  dozen 
short  of  an  overall  majority.  But  as 
the  largest  single  parly,  its  leaders 
reasoned,  it  could  still  call  the  shots. 

'Tills  was  a  blunder  by  the  PRI, 
who  thought  oil  and  water  could 
never  mix,"  said  political  analyst 
Yuri  Serbolov,  referring  to  the  noto¬ 
riously  touchy  relationship  between 
the  PRD  and  the  other  main  opposi¬ 
tion  party,  the  conservative  PAN. 

But  while  the  ruling  party  strug¬ 
gled  to  find  its  feet  in  the  new,  multi- 
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Sri  l_anka  counts  cost  of  war  of  attrition 


Flora  Botaford  in  Colombo 
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SRI  LANKAN  government 
forces  fighting  a  war  of  attri¬ 
tion  against  TVimil  Tiger  sepa¬ 
ratists  in  the  north  will  not  give 
up  their  offensive,  despite  heavy 
casualties  on  both  sides,  senior 
defence  sources  say. 

Even  by  conservative  z  1,400 
troops  and  guerrillas  have  been 
Wiled  since  the  operation,  code- 
named  Sure  Victory,  was 
launched  on  May  13.  But  the 
government  says  Tiger  losses 
are  for  higher. 

“This  has  been  the  worst 
defeat  for  the  LTTE  [liberation 
Tigers  ofThmll  Eelam]  so  for," 

foe  government’s  main  military 

spokesman,  Brigadier  Sarath 
Munasinghe,  said,  “Two 
thousand  of  them  have  been 
killed,  3,500 wounded,  since 
the  operation  started.’’ 

Military  analysts  say  the  • 
government  Is  exaggerating  the 


Tamil  losses  to  justify  its  deter- 
nunation  to  continue  operation 
Sure  Victory  regardless  of  its 
own  casualties. 

In  grim  reality,  reminiscent  of 
toe  first  world  war,  many  young 
frves  have  been  lost  for  little  ter¬ 
ritorial  gain. 

Fighting  has  Intensified,  with 
government  forces  coming 
under  heavy  mortar  and  artillery 
Are  at  Puliankulam,  a  vital  junc¬ 
tion  on  the  strategic  road  north, 
the  Tigers  have  had  months  to 
prepare  for  the  onslaught,  dig¬ 
ging  well-fortified  defences. 

“{-TIE  counter-attacks  sent 
Sri  Lanka’s  battle-weary  troops 
into  farther  disarray, ”  said  a 
statement  from  the  Tigers’ 
London  office.  The  government 
says  it  anticipated  the  counter- 
attacks  In  planning  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  is  intended  to  open  a 
I  mam  supply  route  through 
-northern  rebel  territory. 

A  Western  diplomat  pointed 


out  that  the  army’s  overall  opera¬ 
tions  commander,  Mqjor- 
General  Ashoka  Jayawardena, 
he  wants  to  kill  as  many 
LTTE  fighters  as  possible,  using 
superior  forces  and  resources  in 
a  war  of  attrition”. 

“It’s  slow  and  brutal,  but 
they’re  making  some  progress.” 
he  added. 

The  objective  Is  as  much 
Psychological  as  logistical.  If  the 
northern  Jaffna  peninsula  can 
be  finked  to  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  road,  the  government  has 
everything  to  gain  as  it  continues 
its  campaign  to  “win  the  hearts 
an4  minds  of  the  Thmil  people” 
by  returning  a  degree  of  normal, 
ny  to  the  war-torn  north  after 
more  than  10  years  of  rebel 
domination. 

But  the  military  strategy  is 
criticised  by  the  opposition 
United  National  Party,  which 

a  political  solution  will 
end  the  14-year  conflict. 
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Yugoslavs  i 
blamed  for 
„  town  riot 

f _ _ 

Jovan  Kovaclc  In  Banja  Luka 

THE  BOSNIAN  Serb  presUer. 

Biljana  Plavsic,  has  claimed  L 
infiltrators  from  Yugoslavia  L: 
played  a  role  in  last  week's  attacks 
Serbs  against  peacekeeping  troops. 

Ms  Havsic.  speaking  after  out¬ 
ing  United  States  diplomat  M: 
Fnrrand,  said  criminals  had  bp: 
bused  in  from  Yugoslavia  for  th 
riot  in  the  sensitive  northern  li¬ 
man  town  of  Bncko  in  which  two  (I 
soldiers  were  injured.  ? 

"To  take  such  irresponsible*' 
lion  there,  driving  in  criminals  be 
Yugoslavia  . . .  and  then  put  vrame 
and  children  up  front  as  shields.- 
insane  and  amoral,"  said  Ms  Hits: 
who  lias  been  waging  a  po« 
struggle  against  hardliners  tofllf1 
the  war  crimes  suspect  and  fenw 
president,  Rndovan  Karadzic. 

Mr  Far  rand,  the  Western 
appointed  supervisor  for  Brrko.i 
|  town  whose  fate  was  left  open  ufflfer 
the  Dayton  peace  accords,  also  sd 
outsiders  were  involved  but  did  ba 
name  a  country.  .  t  ■ 

“We  are  absolutely  certain  & 
those  who  organised  this,  those  $ 
took  part  in  this  contrived  viola* 
were  from  outride  Broke,"  he  sskl 
“When  I  say  outsiders,  fa“* 
only  talking  about  persons  fttwtOB  - 
side  Brcko,  Pm  talking  outwi 
Bosni e-Herzegovina."  ■  •  ■ 

Asked  if  he  was  referring 
Yugoslavia,  he  said:  “Draw  F* «. 
own  conclusions.”  _  f. 

The  Yugoslav  president,  So»> 
dan  Milosevic,  has  been  unto*  f 
vere  pressure  from  the  inten^J 
community  to  back  Ms.Ptafl* 

has  so  far  refused  to  do  so. 

The  riot  took  Western 
authorities  by  surprise, 
out  Thursday  last  week 
soldiers  assigned  to  the  • 
stabilisation  force  (S-for)  tnW_  | 
install  Plavsic,  loyalists  Jo  to#**  | 
raand  of  the  police  department. . 

Hundreds  of  people  sttaffwF  I 
soldiers,  throwing  petto!  f 

their  vehicles  and  -  wielding  ®"jr 
and  bricks.  ;^if 

Mr  Farrand  said 
the  riot  was  pre-planned  J 

presented  to  the  authorities  "  f 

investigation. — Renter  ■  -  ’ 

—  .1 .  ;  \ 
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Censorship 
of  war  history 
ruled  illegal 

j  Jonathan  Watts 

*  — - 

r  N  A  LANDMARK  judgment,  the 
1  Japanese  supreme  court  ruled  last 
week  that  the  government  had  ille¬ 
gally  deleted  school  textbook  refer¬ 
ences  to  second  world  war  atrocities 
by  the  army's  notorious  germ-war¬ 
fare  division. 

It  upheld  die  claim  of  Professor 
Saburo  lenagn,  a  historian  who  has 
fought  a  32-year  legal  battle  against 
censorship.  He  argued  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  ministry  had  been  wrong  to 
delete  a  description  in  a  history 
textbook  about  experiments  on 
Chinese  prisoners  by  Unit  731. 

In  addition  to  ordering  the  min¬ 
istry  to  pay  Prof  lenaga  token  dam¬ 
ages  of  400,000  yen  ($3,350),  the 
court  recommended  that  fiiture 
books  be  censored  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  political  interference 
by  governments.  But  the  ruling 
reaffirmed  that  the  education  minis¬ 
try’s  screening  system  did  not  vio¬ 
late  the  constitution. 

The  Japanese  government  has 
never  acknowledged  it  conducted 
germ  warfare,  and  the  high  court 
had  ordered  Prof  lenaga  to  delete 
the  passages,  including  a  section 
pertaining  to  Unit  731's  biological 
experiments  on  3,000  people  in 
northwestern  China,  on  the 
grounds  that  there  was  not  enough 
proof  of  the  unit's  existence. 

Bui  the  supreme  court  ruled  that 
"while  Unit  731  has  not  been  re¬ 
vealed  in  its  entirety,  the  existence 
of  such  a  unit  within  the  army  with 
the  purpose  of  conducting  germ 
warfare,  and  that  the  unit  conducted 
Ike  experiments  on  many  Chinese 
and  others,  was  accepted  by  acade¬ 
mia  at  the  time.  Hence  it  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  [for  the  education  ministry]  to 
order  the  deletion". 

Doctors  who  carried  out  these  ex¬ 
periments,  which  involved  injecting 
subjects  with  diseases  and  watching 
them  die,  have  admitted  beginning 
autopries"  while  the  victims  were 
still  alive. 

.  ’Die  supreme  court,  however,  re¬ 
jected  Prof  Ienaga’8  remaining 
seven  claims,  including  passages 
describing  the  Battle  of  Okinawa 
and  Nailing  Massacre. 

He  had  protested  against  the 
ministry’s  order  instructing  him  to 
insert  that  the  raqjority  of  the  vio- 
nms  during  the  Battle  of  Okinawa, 

uni0!?  80,116 16A'(XW  residents  were 
wiled,  sometimes  by  the  Japanese 
army,  died  in  mass  suicides. 

Tne  ministry  also  rejected  his 
Passage  stating  that  the  Naiying 
Massacre,  where  Japanese  forces 
.  i™™  the  Chinese  city  of  Nanjing 
!?  *®7»  occurred  “immediately  after” 

AiiPane8e  invaded  the  city. 

.  Although  he  won  only  a  partial 
^jetory,  Prof  lenaga,  aged  83,  said 
afterwards:  "The  court  has  now  ac¬ 
cepted  the  government's  screening 
was  illegal  in  some  respects.  This  is 
important” 

Since  1945,  all  school  textbooks 
ave  had  to  be  approved  by  the  edu- 
WS  ministry,  which,  judges 
. J?  , 1 er  they  are  suitable  for 
students'  physical  and  mental  de- 
.opment” *  and  instructs  publish¬ 
es  to  make  changes.  • 
Jr0!"***  such  as  South  Korea 
j™  China  have  argued  that  this  pre- 
ts  Japanese  children  from  learn- 
fsaboirt  their  country’s  wartime 
ii^d  on’  and ■  atrocities  such  as. 

30oSnruf  Nai^tnS  which  UP  to 
Chinese  were  slaughtered. 
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Afrikaners  at  sea  as  De  Klerk  quits 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 

IT  WAS  ironic,  but  somehow  no 
coincidence  that  the  morning 
last  week  the  former  president, 
F_  W  de  Klerk,  chose  to  announce 
his  retirement  from  politics,  South 
African  newspapers  were  reporting 
that  the  Afrikaans  Language  and 
Cultural  Association  had  decided  to 
stop  celebrating  the  Day  of  the  Vow. 

The  vow  was  taken  by  the  Boers 
on  December  16, 1838,  a  collective 
oath  to  their  God  that,  if  they  were 
granted  a  victory  against  the  Zulus, 
they  would  commemorate  the  day 
in  perpetuity.  Their  victory  at  the 
ensuing  Battle  of  Blood  River  has 
long  been  seen  as  the  formative 
event  in  Afrikaner  history. 

The  repudiation  of  the  vow  can 
therefore  be  seen  as  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  dream,  and  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  man  who  led 
Afrikanerdom  into  a  new  South 
Africa  poses  the  question:  where 
now  for  the  volk? 

It  also  demands  an  answer  to  the 
question:  what  is  Afrikanerdom? 

Mr  de  Klerk  almost  failed  to  take 
the  presidency  because  nearly  half 
of  the  parliamentary  caucus  saw 
him  as  a  hardliner  and  therefore 
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Man  of  the  volk  .  ,  .  F  W  de  Klerk  stunned  South  Africa  with  the 
speed  of  his  changes  photo,  ubl  lirbert 


unfit  to  take  a  lead  with  desperately 
needed  reform.  And  yet  he  stunned 
South  Africa  with  the  speed  of  his 
changes  —  releasing  Nelson  Man¬ 
dela,  launching  constitutional  nego¬ 
tiations  and  finally  surrendering  to 
majority  rule  —  to  win  the  Nobel 
peace  prize  and  be  hailed,  with  Mr 


Leave  Africa  to  it  -  Chirac 


Paul  Webster 

PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac  has 
told  French  ambassadors  that 
“interference"  in  African  affairs  has 
got  to  stop  if  France  is  to  develop  a 
new  relationship  with  former 
colonies  and  other  states. 

During  a  conference  at  the 
EIys6e  palace,  Mr  Chirac  formally 
marked  the  end  of  a  Gaullist  obses¬ 
sion  with  making  and  breaking 
African  chiefs.  The  move  came  after 
analysis  of  recent  serious  diplomatic 
setbacks  In  former  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  colonies  including  Congo 
(formerly  Zaire),  Rwanda,  Congo- 
Brazzaville  and  the  Centra]  African 
Republic,. 

Hie  presidential  order  to  envoys 
to  adapt  diplomacy  to  “prohibit  all 
Interference”  appears  to  open  the 
way  for  the  dismantling  of  a  special 
African  cell  exploited  by  presidents 
from  De  Gaulle  onwards.  They 
repeatedly  bypassed  normal  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  or  placed  their  own 
envoys  in  sensitive  areas  to  support 
or  undermine  African  regimes. 

1  Presidential  and  leftwing  govern¬ 
ment  officials  had  been  preparing 
for  a  dash  over  government 
demands  to  ebse  down  the  cell  and 
reduce  the  head  of  state's  domina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy. 

!  But  the  vision  described  by  Mr 


Chirac  to  the  200  ambassadnrs  from 
all  over  the  world  underlined  close 
co-operation  with  Lionel  Jospin’s 
Socialist-led  administration. 

Chirac  backed  a  government  plan 
to  downgrade  France's  defence 
agreements  with  African  states. 
This  has  already  led  to  the  winding 
down  of  the  pivotal  military  base  in 
the  Central  African  Republic.  He 
also  supported  plans  to  make  immi¬ 
gration  easier  for  skilled  Africans, 
telling  envoys  that  they  must 
Improve  the  availability  of  visas  for 
students  and  researchers. 

Mr  Chirac  made  it  clear  he  no 
longer  feels  that  overall  African  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  a  presidential  reserve. 
“I  can  see  only  advantages  In  a  wide- 
ranging  debate  in  parti  ament  on 
France's  African  policy,”  he  said. 

The  foreign  minister,  Hubert 
V6drine,  claimed  that  there  had  been 
no  difficulty  in  ensuring  a  conver¬ 
gence  of  views  with  the  president  on 
any  foreign  affairs  issue  during 
three  months  of  cohabitation. 

He  added:  “Policy  has  to  change 
because  Africans  themselves  are  ! 
changing.  In  much  of  this  continent 
it  is  no  longer  a  simple  question  of 
development  aid  but  a  proper  inte¬ 
gration  into  the  world  economy." 

Mr  Wdrine  will  visit  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Ethiopia  and  South  Africa 
later  this  year. 


Number’s  up  for  Minitel . . . 

THE  French  prime  minister,  I  nesB  and  home  users  of  1 
Lionel  Jospin,  has  admitted  Minitel  in  France  compai 


I  Lionel  Jospin,  has  admitted 
that  a  marvel  of  local  electronic 
technology,  the  unique  Minitel 
system,  is  putting  a  brake  on 
France's  access  to  global  com¬ 
munications,  writes  Paul 
Webster  in  Paris. 

While  the  Minitel,  a  small 
table-top  telephone-linked  termi¬ 
nal,  gives  low-tech  access  to 
thousands  of  services,  15  years 
of  trying  to  convince  the  rest  of 

the  world  of  Its  usefulness  have  . 
left  foreigners  cold. 

m. _ _ _ 1  A  C  «HIUn  k«al.  •. 


nesB  and  home  users  of  the 
Minitel  in  France  compared 
with  one  million  plugged  Into  the 
Internet.  Furthermore  French 
Telecom  earned  nearly  $  1  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  with  the  system.  But 
government  policy  will  be  aimed 
at  weaning  the  public  off  the 
French  system  and  on  to  the  . 
global  web. 

Only  mass  Internet  use  can 
fulfil  government  hopeB  that 
schools  will  be  folly  on-line  by 
the  end  of  the  century  and  that 
access  to  main  state  research- 
centres  will  be  free  for  everyone. 


photo.  ijEil  lirqert 

Mandela,  us  South  Africa’s  liberator. 

Bui  there  was  no  sense  (hat  he 
had  undergone  any  Damascene  ex¬ 
perience,  that  there  was  any  philo¬ 
sophical  difference  between  the  De 
Klerk  who  enthusiastically  backed 
the  apartheid  laws  nnd  the  De  Klerk 
who  destroyed  them. 


This  aspect  of  his  character  is 
also  reflected  in  the  air  of  puzzled 
denial  with  which  he  has  met  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  truth  commission  to 
persuade  him  to  “confess"  responsi¬ 
bility  for  die  atrocities  of  apartheid. 

Mr  de  Klerk  told  the  party's  fed¬ 
eral  executive  council  that  he  had 
decided  In  quit  because  he  was  tired 
and  politically  stale.  He  later  told 
journalists  he  was  retiring  to  write 
his  autobiography,  which  would 
place  recent  events  in  Smith  Africa 
“in  their  correct  pe  rspective". 

The  National  Party  will  choose  its 
new  leader  on  September  !».  But 
Mr  tie  Klerk  leaves  Afrikaners  so  po¬ 
litically  fractured  Unit  it  must  lie 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  chance 
of  his  successor  bringing  coin -sit  in. 

Iasi  week  the  assruialiun  which 
lias  disavowed  the  vow  startled  the 
country  by  awarding  a  literary  prize 
to  h  black  ANC  provincial  premier, 
Mathews  Phosn,  for  a  book  of 
Afrikaans  poetry. 

The  award  ‘'highlights  the  fact 
that  Afrikaans  is  not  just  a  language 
of  □  section  of  the  population,  but  a 
heritage  for  all  South  Africans,"  said 
the  ANC.  It  is  a  statement  dial  may 
point  the  way  for  Afriknneriloin. 

Washington  Post,  page  15  j 
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Government  acts  to  stop 
more  spilling  of  beans 

I  21*?  JPf.  “hools  ** 


September?!^; 


Short  attacks  FO  ‘reactionaries’ 


I  ---—  JUUJI 

Morris,  obtained  a  High  Court 
injunction  to  prevent  the  publication 
by  a  Sunday  newspaper  of  more  dis¬ 
closures  about  the  operations  of  the 
Security  Service  (MI5)  by  its  for¬ 
mer  agent,  David  Shayier.  The  in¬ 
junction  was  intended  to  stop  him 
from  "betraying  notional  security 
and  putting  individuals  at  risk". 

Last  month  Mr  Shayier,  now 
thought  to  be  in  hiding  in  the 
Netherlands,  published  an  article 
claiming  that  the  MI5  held  secret 
files  on  tens  of  thousands  of  individ¬ 
uals.  including  the  former  prime 
minister.  Edward  Heath;  that  it 
bugged  Peter  Mandelson,  Minister 
without  Portfolio:  and  that  it  once 
monitored  the  activities  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw. 

Although  he  could  now  face  pros¬ 
ecution  under  the  Official  Secrets 
Act,  Mr  Shayier  is  threatening  to 
beat  the  injunction  by  writing  a 
book  about  MI5.  And  he  says  he  will 
not  return  to  Britain  unless  he  is 
guaranteed  immunity  from  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  his  girlfriend, 
Anna  Machon,  who  was  also  an  MI5 
agent,  is  under  investigation  to  see 
whether  she  helped  him  to  obtain 
the  secrets  that  he  later  sold. 

Mr  Straw,  a  supporter  of  “open 
government",  was  at  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  tlmt  the  injunction  was  not  an 
attempt  to  stifle  debate  about  the 
Security  Service.  He  has  asked  the 
head  of  MI5,  Stephen  Lander,  to 
draw  up  an  urgent  report  explaining 
[he  issues  raised  by  Mr  Shayier.  Mr 
Lander  is  also  planning  to  reveal,  for 
the  first  time  officially,  just  how 
many  secret  files  the  service  does 
hold  on  individuals  and  organisa- 
hons.  (He  has  already  said  privately 
toat  the  number  is  in  “the  low  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands".) 


and  that  primary  schools  taught 
children  only  what  they  wanted  to 
learn.  Mr  Blair,  he  said,  should  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  wider  range  of  teachers 
rather  than  rely  on  a  narrow  group 
of  advisers. 

Bob  Acheson,  chairman  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of 
Preparatory  Schools,  had  earlier 
complained  that  the  Government's 
planned  crusade  for  higher  stan¬ 
dards  in  state  schools  smacked  of 
“intolerance  and  myopic  single- 
mindedness".  The  strategy  of 
|  appointing  task  forces  and  introduc¬ 
ing  more  and  more  measurement  of 
children's  performance  would  not 
guarantee  better  quality,  he  said. 
Such  single-mindedness  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  intellectual  fas¬ 
cism,  which  sits  uncomfortably  with 
a  truly  liberal  democracy." 

TP-  WO  Labour  MPs  who  have 

■  mounted  vocal  opposition  to  the 


lan  Black  and  Michael  White 

THE  International  Development 
Minister,  George  Foulkes. 
arrived  in  Montserrat  on  Mon¬ 
day  amid  fresh  disarray  in  Whitehall 
over  the  position  of  his  cabinet  cltief 
Clare  Short. 

But  Mr  Foulkes  had  little  more  to 
offer  than  a  soothing  tone  despite 
calls  for  more  aid.  “We  all  need  to 
work  together,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  tlie  Montserrat  govern¬ 
ment  ...  as  quickly  as  possible  to  do 
what  we  can,"  he  said  after  meeting 
the  stricken  Caribbean  island's  chief 
minister,  David  Brandt 
fo  London,  a  week  after  Ms 
Shorts  “golden  elephants"  remark 
angered  Montserratian  politicians 
the  International  Development  Sec¬ 
retary  last  Sunday  accused  'the  re¬ 
actionary  end  of  the  Foreign  Office" 
of  plotting  to  destroy  her  new  de¬ 
partment  before  it  is  established. 

Ms  Short  also  repeated  her  com¬ 
plaint  of  "vile  and  dishonest"  attacks 
by  unnamed  Whitehall  spin  doctors. 


At  issue  is  fiie  dispute  over  file  size 
and  distribution  of  Britain's  emer¬ 
gency  aid  package  for  the  island,  as 
well  as  the  confusion  allegedly 
caused  by  Mr  Foulkes’s  “niisreadiiig" 
of  an  expert  report  on  the  threat  to 
the  undamaged  northern  zone. 

It  led  Mr  Brandt  to  accuse  minis¬ 
ters  of  wanting  everyone  to  leave. 

Insiders  say  efforts  to  hive  off  the 
rnd  dnve  into  a  ministry  separate 
from  the  FO  is  proving  harder  than 
expected  —  especially  so  for  inexpe- 
nenced  Whitehall  warriors  such  ns 
Ms  Short  and  Mr  Foulkes.  'They're 
I  n°t  the  coolest  customers  to  pul  in 
charge  of  a  new  department. 
They  ve  both  got  short  fuses."  a  col¬ 
league  said. 

Ms  Short  wants  to  redirect  aid  to 
the  poorest  nations,  but  FO  permis¬ 
sion  is  needed  and  in  some  cases  — . 
such  as  Palestinian  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank  —  political  factors  over- 
rlde  the  fact  that  they  are  not  statis¬ 
tically  among  the  poorest. 

The  FO  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
the  row.  “OK,  there  has  been  a 


problem  of  conununication,^ 
ly  between  Montserrat  aft 
Government  in  exphU^f 
choices  have  been  available 
be  in  the  future,"  an  official 
I  was  amazed  when  I 


R  ACK  f™m  holiday  and  intent  on 
w  restoring  the  smack  of  firm 
government,  the  Prime  Minister, 
Tony  Blair,  visited  a  secondary 
school  in  the  London  borough  of 
Tower  Hamlets,  which  he  praised 
for  its  espousal  of  Labour  policies 
and  Its  exemplary  record  in  Improv¬ 
ing  examination  results. 

The school's  head,  Alasdair  Mac- 
donald,  was  unimpressed.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Government  spent 
too  much  time  teacher-bashing  and 
attacking  out-of-date  myths'*  that 
comprehensive  schools  offered  in¬ 
appropriate  mixed-ability  teaching, 


— - - iu  me 

devolution  plans  for  Scotland  and 
Wales  face  the  certain  prospect  of 
censure,  and  possible  deselection 
by  their  constituency  parties,  once 
the  campaigns  for  a  Scottish  parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  Welsh  assembly  are 
over. 

The  veteran  backbencher.  Tam 
Dalyell,  wns  engulfed  in  renewed 
controversy  in  his  Linlithgow  con¬ 
stituency  over  his  anti-devolution 
views  when  local  activists  accused 

adealby  agreeing 
to  a  TV  debate  alongside  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  against  the  Scottish  Seo 

Dewar.  And  Uew 
hmlth,  MP  for  Blaenau  Gwent, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Welsh 
Labour  hierarchy  when  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  devolution  plans  as  "a 
scandalous  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money". 

The  Confederation  of  British  In- 
dush-y  delivered  damning  verdicts 
on  devolution.  CBI  Scotland  said  it 
threatened  to  turn  Scotland  Into  a 
high-tax  region  of  the  UK,  and  CBI 
Wales  said  a  Cardiff  assembly 
would  overburden  business  with 
costly  bureaucracy". 

The  Government  is  still  hoping 
for  a  Yes  vote  in  the  referendums  in 
Scotland  (due  to  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber  11)  and  Wales  (September  18), 
although  there  are  fears  that  apathy 
may  result  In  a  low  turnout 


Smwr  t  women,  couu> 

rum  R  WAFEHtyFS  FSRMC? 
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RAIL  travel  in  Britain  is  the  most 
expensive  in  the  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
Switzerland  (UBS).  And  London  has 
the  costliest  hotels. 

A  purchasing  power  survey  of  56 
cities  claimed  that  fee  average 
seconddass,  120-mile  rail  ticket  in 
the  UK  costs  around  £32,  compared 

JSL®  .w°rld  avera£e  of  about 
x  10.50.  And  it  concluded  that  the 
average  cost  of  an  overnight  stay  for 
too  people  in  a  first-class  London 
hotel  would  be  about  £250,  com- 
pared  with  a  world  average  of  about 

The  Office  of  Passenger  Rail 
Franchising  said  it  was  nonsense  to 
compare  one  rail  journey  in  Britain 
with  a  journey  abroad,  given  the 
vanoos  discounts  and  offere  avail- 
able.  The  London  Tourist  Board 
which  claimed  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  capital  was  already  up 
on  last  ,  year’s  26  million,  insisted 
that  moat  hotels  charged  less  than 
the  figures  given  by  UBS. 


Britiah^tei4SlltRl^?Ide8t  t**nsP°rt  system  la  feeing  crisis.  The 

Is  feeing  a  r^^lS^,eS£,£?00  Sot’ ,?t°0m”c.cay,al  »otwork, 
to  change  its  status  OO  rniUJon.  It  wants  the  Government 

Child  for  widow  of  four  years 


Peter  Hetherlngton 

A  WOMAN  who  was  widowed 
f~\  almost  four  years  ago  has 
;  given  birth  to  a  baby  girl  after 
undergoing  fertility  treatment 
using  sperm  from  her  dying 
husband. 

In  the  first  case  of  its  kind  In 
Britain,  the  37-year-old  woman 
became  pregnant  after  special¬ 
ists  at  the  private  Cromwell 
|  Hospital  in  Loudon  used  a  new 
technique  in  which  a  single 
sperm  is  injected  directly  into 
an  egg. 

The  woman  and  her  husband 
had  enough  time  to  organise  con¬ 
sent  for  sperm  to  be  taken  while 
he  was  undergoing  chemo¬ 
therapy  for  testicular  cancer. 

Samples  were  frozen,  and  last 
year  hia  widow,  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous,  decided  to 
have  the  child  the  couple  always 
wanted — avoiding  the  law  which 


led  to  Diane  Blood  being  initially 
refused  permission  to  use  the 
sperm  of  her  dead  husband 
because  he  had  not  signed  a 
written  agreement  before  his 
death  from  meningitis. 

In  a  statement  the  Cromwell 

I  Hospital  said  the  woman  had  • 

lowing  a  technique 
called  ICSI  (intracytoplasmlc 
sperm  injection).  ICSI  was  used 
as  a  teat  resort  after  two  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  at  intra-uterine 
insemination,  the  standard 
method. 

In  February  this  year,  Mrs 
Blood,  aged  33,  from  Sheffield, 
won  a  High  Court  battle  for  the 
right  to  take  her  husband’s 
sperm  to  Brussels  for  treatment. 

Another  widow  hoping  for  a 
baby,  Sandra  Reed,  aged  28, 
plans  soon  to  travel  to  Florida  for 
treatment  more  than  a  year  after 
her  husband  died  while  the  cou- 
ple  were  on  honeymoon  there. 


was  going  to  come  out  TheS  I 
ns-  no  disinformation  campaign  mS 

the  fn>'n»,e|wl 

rne  Hie  Foreign  Secretary 

ate  Cook,  is  still  expressing  support  fa ; 

mn  Ms  Short,  as  he  did  wR 

[*-  appeared  to  be  sidelined  by  tfaeS 

ns  aboil i  of  an  FO-led  interim*1 

rc  (al  Montserrat  action  group  1* 

in  week,  chaired  by  Andrew  Bums,, 

»  .  senior  diplomat  who  Is  teemm. 

ol-  ing  Mr  Foulkes. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  made 

to  very  clear  before  he  went  off  to  fo 

is-  Far  East  that  he  appreciated  the1 

—  way  her  department  had  handled 

the  Montserrat  crisis,"  said  a  diplo 

■r-  mat  travelling  with  Mr  Cook  on hii 

is-  Far  Eastern  tour.  "The  two  depart- ' 

merits  are  working  effectively  to 

to  gethcr  and  I'm  sure  she  didn'i  |  r 

a  intend  to  start  a  war  of  words."  1 

Gulf  war 
litigants  to 
be  insured 

David  Falrhall  1 

ABOU  T  1,300  veterans  suffering 
from  Gulf  war  syndrome  ha* 
been  offered  a  unique  scheme 
under  which  they  will  be  insured, 
against  losing  if  they  go  ahead  and  j 
sue  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (MoD). 1 

Manchester  solicitors  Donas . 
wrote  last  weekend  to  the  veterans  | " 
they  represent,  inviting  them  to ; 1 
take  part  in  a  mass  action  similar  to,  | 
but  even  more  ambitious  than,  the  i 
US  "no  win,  no  fee"  system. 

In  addition  to  waiving  (heir  osn 
fee  if  they  fail  to  win,  the  solicitors 
I  have  enlisted  the  support  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company  prepared  to  a- 
(Irmiiify  veterans  against  having  to 
iiutI  MoD  legal  bills  perhaps  run¬ 
ning  into  millions  of  pounds.  If  700 
veterans  join  the  action,  their  indi¬ 
vidual  insurance  premiums  riD 
work  out  at  £800,  which  can  be  pad 
in  instalments. 

The  Insurance  arrangemml 
which  Donns  believe  has  newt 
before  been  used  in  a  group  action 
in  Britain,  is  a  way  of  supplementing 
the  limited  legal  aid  available. 

The  MoD  has  rejected  the  idea  a  , 
direct  payments  such  as  those  mi*  ; 
to  haemophiliacs  Infected  by  HIV  @ 
the  grounds  that  they  could  notbe 
justified  because  the  causes  of  if* 
syndrome  were  varied  and  ^  f 
proven.  If  the  veterans  wanted  mot*  y 
they  would  have  to  sue,  ministers  f 
declared,  in  the  knowledge  thatw  : 

I  a  single  writ  had  been  issued. 
they  are  likely  to  face  hundrtds  ■ 
writs,  starting  with  a  group  ® 

20  test  cases.  *  '  L 

Arguing  the  veterans' case  wiuw 

Dan  Brennan  QC,  who  last  many  j. 
won  a  record  £1.9  million  in  w 
ages  in  Hong  Kong  on  behalf  m 1  ■ 
47-year-old  American  niusraMj  >, 
Kristan  Phillips,  poisoned^  ■' 
organo-phosphate  C0F9'  inafiqW* 
vapour  during  a  rehearsal-  ’ . 

!  That  action  could  have  a  bears*  ; 
on  the  veteraris  ■  claims  beciusfW  ^ 
insecticides,  along  with  * 

vaccinations  and  ■  anti-nerve 
tablets,  are  among  the  suspects®  f, 
the  search  for  causes  of  Gulffl*  1 '• 
syndrome.  .  • , ;  ?\3  f 
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TWO  passenger  jets  came 
within  200  yards  of  a  colli¬ 
sion  two  miles  west  of  Heathrow 
airport!  London,  in  the  third 
such  near-miss  incident  to  be 
disclosed  within  a  week. 


THE  Police  Review,  the  police 
service’s  principal  publica¬ 
tion,  suggested  in  an  editorial 
(hat  fell  or  partial  legalisation  of 
drugs  may  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  orderto  break  the  link 
between  the  drugs  market  and 
violent  criminality. 


A  SERIOUS  blow  was  dealt  to 
Britain’s  £1  billion  trade  in 
counterfeit  goods  in  a  series  of 
raids  by  police  and  trading 
standards  officers.  Five  lorry  • 
loads  of  perfume  bearing  false 
designer  labels  were  seized. 


A  SURGEON  who  let  his  1 0- 
year-old  daughter  assist  in  an 
operation  without  the  consent  of 
the  patient  or  hospital  authorities 
was  suspended  by  the  Mayday 
hospital,  Croydon,  but  allowed 
back  to  work  alter  an  apology. 


Sinn  Fein  to  join  peace  talks 


Owen  Bowcott 

Unanimously  gloomy 

warnings  from  the  leaders  of 
Unionist  parties  threatened 
to  undermine  last  week's  historic 
announcement  by  the  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  Secretary,  Mo  Mowlam,  that 
Sinn  Fein  would  be  invited  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  Stormont  peace  talks. 

At  a  brief  press  conference,  Ms 
Mowlam  declared  she  was  satisfied 
that  there  had  been  an  unequivocal 
restoration  of  the  IRA's  ceasefire  for 
the  past  six  weeks. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  IRA 
attacks,  active  targeting  or  paramili¬ 
tary  assaults,  she  said.  "I  have  now 
decided  that  Sinn  Fein  meets  all  the 


requirements.  I  will  accordingly  In¬ 
vite  [it]  ...  to  nominate  a  team  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations." 

The  long  expected  green  light 
from  the  Government  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  for  the  stop-start 
peace  process.  If  the  Ulster  Union¬ 
ists  sit  down  with  Sinn  Fein  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  it  will  be  their  first  direct 
meeting  since  the  early  1920s. 

But  the  prospect  of  such  talks 
threatens  to  splinter  Unionist  opin¬ 
ion.  Ian  Paisley’s  Democratic  Union¬ 
ists  and  Robert  McCartney’s  UK 
Unionists  have  already  pulled  out, 
and  it  is  still  not  certain  the  political 
representatives  of  the  loyalist  para¬ 
military  organisations  will  be  there. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  Parly  was  ag¬ 


onising  over  its  decision  last  week. 
There's  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there's  a  genuine  ending  of  violence 
for  good  by  Sinn  Fein/IRA, *'  Us 
leader  David  Trimble  declared. 

“The  assumption  that  there  will 
be  talks  on  substantive  talks  is  rash. 
We  are  still  on  the  agenda  item 
dealing  with  decommissioning  of 
weapons.  There  can’t  be  any  move¬ 
ment  off  that  issue  without  there 
being  agreement  by  us.” 

The  UUP*s  executive  was  due  to 
meet  on  September  6  to  decide 
whether  the  party  will  attend  the 
talks  process  and,  if  it  does,  how  to 
deal  vrith  Sinn  Fein's  presence. 
Proximity  talks,  where  the  parties 
meet  under  the  same  roof  but  not  I 
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face-to-face,  are  currently  a 
favoured  option. 

But  William  Thompson,  the  UUP 
MP  for  West  Tyrone,  appeared  to 
oppose  his  parly's  presence  at  Stor¬ 
mont  T  don't  believe  the  UUP 
should  sit  with  any  paramilitary  or¬ 
ganisation  which  has  guns,"  he  said. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  to  be  at 
"this  squalid  negotiating  table". 

By  contrast,  Sinn  Fein  was  eu¬ 
phoric  at  the  confirmation  that  it 
had  been  invited.  "We  have  before 
us  probably  the  most  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  we  will  have  this  century 
to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  on  this  island,"  said  Martin 
McGuinness. 

Mr  McGuinness  nnd  Gerry 
Adnms,  the  leader  of  Sinn  Fein, 
were  due  to  meet  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  in  Washington  this 
week. 


The  flexible  offshore  MICA 


A  FAMILY  of  three  whose 
yacht  whs  tossed  around 
like  a  toy  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
was  rescued  in  a  Navy  operation 
involving  four  helicopters  and  an 
aircraft  carrier  in  mountainous 
seas.  Daniel  Newman,  aged  six, 
conceded  the  sea  had  been 
rather  “choppy”. 


GIRLS*  schools  filled  eight  of 
the  top  ten  places  in  the  in¬ 
dependent  schools’  league  table 
for  GCSE  results.  All  had  100 
per  cent  pass  rates  by  every 
candidate  in  every  subject. 


POOR  parenting  and  domes¬ 
tic  conflict  can  predispose 
children  to  crime,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Care  and 
Resettlement  of  Offenders. 


A  GROUP  of  Australian  . 

Aboriginal  elders  in  Britain 
to  reclaim  the  head  of  a  19th 
century  warrior,  Yagan,  may  re¬ 
turn  empty-handed  after  legal 
action  from  a  man  claiming  to  be . 
Vagan’s  oldest  living  relative.  He 
says  the  head  should  be  reburied. 


THE  number  of  cot  deaths 
increased  laBt  year  for  the 
flrst  time  since  a  campaign  to.  • 
prevent  them  was  launched  six 
years  ago. 


T  HE  Post  Office  plans  to  use- 
J  repe  seed  oil  as  a  clean  feel  : 
to  power  6,000  of  its  vans  and 
lorries  as  a  contribution  towards 
controlling  pollution  In  cities. 


A  36-YEAR-OLD  man  has 
become  the  23rd  person! 
affected  by  the  new  strain  of  . 
Lreutrfeldt Jacob  disease,  a 
human  illness  linked  to  fmnd  . 

cowdlseabe*  following  the,  . 
confirmation  that  a  24-year-old 
^oman  who  has  been  a  vege- 
torian  for  12  years  also  has  the 
condition,  .  . 


Our  new  HICA  pays 
standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  (be  them  monthly,  annually 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a  problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  &  West 
International  in  Guernsey. 

'  We’ve  combined  excellent  rates  of  Interest 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a  Sterling 
cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  make 
both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payments! 

To  And  out  more  abouL  the  flexible  approach 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management,  ■ 
simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  ft  to: 
Donald  Tfew,  Bristol  &  West  International,  PO  Box 
611,  High  Street,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  Channel 
.  Islands,  GY1.4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal  Office 
for  more  details,  Telephone  Guernsey  (44)  01481 
720609 or  fex(44)  01481  71I65&,  .  ,  '  ■ 


I/W  would  like  to  open  a  flexible  High  Interest  Cheque  Account 

. (min  X5£O0).  Qicquei  should  be  nude 

payable  to  BrlamlSi  Vfea  International  Ltd.  Plane  write  your  name 
and  address  dearly  on  the  reverie  of  the  cheque 


□  Please  »fck  box  for  details  an  the  range  of  caw  lugs  account] 
and  MTV  tees  available  from  Brtnol&  Wat  International. 
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12  COMMENT 

Princess  who 
flew  too  close 
to  the  sun 

SHE  WAS  36.  She  leaves  two  young 
sons.  She  died  at  a  moment  when  her 
personal  life  had  brightened  and  her  pub- 

E'tr.f  *°  ta  raaWnS  P«SreM. 

Unthinkable,  people  said  when  they 

■j™™  ,°^  *e  news  Princess  Diana’s 
deafli,  but  few  families  altogether  escape 
such  tragedies.  Though  treated  as  barely 
more  than  a  sideline,  the  death  of  Dodi 

?1i?ycr  r  a  trasedy  so  too  is  the 

death  of  their  chauffeur,  not  even  digni¬ 
fied  in  first  reports  with  a  name. 

Yet  the  death  of  Diana  was  also  spectac¬ 
ular,  an  event  which  reverberated  across 
the  world.  She  was  probably  the  most 
femoxis  woman,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
person,  of  her  time.  People  will  remem- 

r,yea.ra  where  wiien  they  heard 
of  her  death,  as  they  did  with  the  death  of 
John  F  Kennedy.  As  with  Kennedy,  and 

3**5-  Dean’  John  Lennon  and 
Marilyn  Monroe,  she  was  a  superstar  who 
died  young  in  violent  circumstances,  and 
twJU  fi“a«ntee  her  a  myth- 

In  her  time,  and  with  her  participation. 
«!e  2122*5?  accelerated  which  has  nude 

SfvBfr?Slm°nJarchy  raore  md  more  a 

7“  realify-  Ito  roIe  “  the 
most  dignified  ingredient  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  once  apparently  unassailable,  is  so 
badly  eroded  today  that  it  looks  beyond 

”£afr*  .The  Quee"  herself  commands  a 
continuing  respect,  but  for  many  people 
m  Britain,  the  principal  use  of  tire  royal 
femily  now  Is  to  keep  us  entertained  and 
titillated  and  tantalised,  to  give  us  some¬ 
thing  new  and  spicy  to  discuss  In  the  pub 


and  the  shops.  More  and  more,  their 
story  has  become  a  ldnd  of  rich  psvcho- 
jogical  drama,  more  gripping  even*  than 
EastEnders,  or  that  other  Dynasty,  be¬ 
cause  its  people  really  exist:  a  drama  in 
whose  cast  list  Diana  had  become  not  just 
the  most  alluring  but  perhaps  the  most 
influential  player. 

She  came  to  all  this  hopelessly  unpre¬ 
pared;  sweet,  shy,  gauche,  somewhat  un¬ 
altered,  plucked  from  nowhere  at  19  to 
be  the  bride  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
tne  sort  of  transmogrification  one  doesn’t 
expect  outside  bedtime  stories.  Even  had 
thlngB  gone  well,  this  would  have  been  a 
brutally  tough  assignment  As  it  was,  they 
began  to  go  wrong  chillingly  soon  —  as  we 
later  learned,  within  a  few  months  of  the 
marriage.  Die  truth  about  the  marriage, 
at  first  shadowy  and  elusive,  seeped  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  light:  the  shade  of  Camilla; 
ner  own  uncertain  temperament;  the 
post-natal  depression;  the  bulimia;  the 
desperate  alienation.  Her  very  misfor¬ 
tunes  increased  the  fascination*  she  held 
for  the  press  and  the  public:  not  just  a 
|  romantic  figure,  but  a  tragic  figure  too. 

As  things  came  apart,  she  had  several 
options.  One  —  which  she  briefly  chose, 
but  soon  abandoned  —  was  to  pull  out  of 
pubiic  life  and  go  into  hiding;  a  second, 
rnmply  to  carry  on  with  the  life  she 
wanted  and  do  her  best  to  survive  the 

constant,  unrelenting  exposure;  the  third, 

to1”2n  .  exP°sure  to  positive  use  by 
enlisting  it  to  promote  her  favourite 

cS  rifec?  *  9be  did  to  hu*e  benefl_ 

She  didn't  just  meet  victims  of  Aids,  she 
embraced  them,  in  defiance  of  a  tabloid 
press  which  taught  that  they  were  un- 
S™1  Her  campaign  to  ban  land-mines, 
from  which  government  agents  made 
public  and  private  attempts  to  dissuade 
her,  took  a  cause  long  and  obscurely  ar- 
gued  by  others  without  her  magnetism, 


The  politics  of  cuddlinq 

ft! _ ■  ..  .  ^ 


and  put  it  on  front  pages  across  the  world. 

In  doing  this,  in  exploiting  her  hybrid 
role,  part  royai  and  pnrt  non-royal,  she 
laid  heraeif  ope,,  to  ^  clmrgQ  of  miin, 

tation.  ft  was  hard  to  escape  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  while  claiming  to  hate  the 
unsleeping  eye  of  the  media,  she  also 
craved  it:  not  least  because  a  quiet  retreat 

WOuId  be  bowinS  ber  knee  to 
the  will  of  an  establishment  which  had 

Wro"f;^  8,1(1  damaged  her  and  now 
wanted  her  out  of  the  way. 

The  result  was  to  put  her  even  more  on 
foe  nation's  centre  stage.  Increasingly, 
foe  story  of  the  royal  family’s  troubles 
came  to  resemble  a  script  in  which  the 
scriptwriters  had  excelled  themselves  in 

£*  »  ,twlat  on  another.  No 
Bcriptwriter,  in  this  sense,  could  have 

2USI?  LT1*  *mboUc  denouement 
94  whtoh  occurred  on  foe  midnight 
streets  of  Paris  this  past  weekend. 

nUSSJ""  ?e  Ieft  0,6  monarchy? 
Changed  beyond  recall,  especially  by  the 

way  that  —  partly  by  setting  aside  foe  cus¬ 
tomary  constraints  -  she  showed  it  up  as 
dull  and  remote,  and  even  in  some  in- 
stances,  not  far  short  of  malevolent.  The 
fact  that  so  many  committed  royalists  now 
toft  of  stopping  Prince  Charles  and  going 
straight  to  Prince  William  -  creating  in 

thfCh  H  ^°r*  pick-W-chooae  monarchy, 
which  before  they  would  never  have  coun¬ 
tenanced —  Is  one  mark  of  that  Falling 
support  for  the  whole  institution,  espe- 
dally  among  the  young,  Is  another. 

And  where  has  she  left  the  media? 

P5S? ^dLFor  °\e  mon,ent»  Perhaps,  as 
it  digests  foe  understandable  bitterness 
of  her  brother,  Earl  Spencer,  Mohamcd 
AI  Fayed,  and  many  who  turned  out  to 
jfy,.t"e,r  resPect8  to  Diana  at 
Buckingham  and  Kensington  palaces. 
Many  must  have  recalled  extraordinary 

fSHSL  EFt*?  °f  0,6  Coi,aervative  , 
MP  Alan  Clark,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  i 
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Spectator,  that  the  nreiw  " 

I  drive  the  princess  to  her  deaff  TY,"*  5? 

?  fVCnl  hflpPened  abroad,  and^S 

■  in  a  country  wifi,  the  toughest  H? 

■  «"  anywhere.  It  happenKf? 

!  *1*°  land  of  public  location  A b 

:  Pr£ft»rrh"'Cy  la™  would 
Anyone  in  the  British  press 

bought  and  used  the  pictures  sna^J? 

paparazzi  on  so  many  previous  2 
private  occasions  helped  ensure  tS 

wouId  be  08  the  in!  £ 
Saturday  night  Everyone  too  -  ft 

numbers  run  into  many  mililonr-.S 
purchased  these  papers  simply  to  catdi 
such  pictures  are  implicated.  * 

There  may  be  a  moment  now  of  re- 
morse  and  self-restraint  in  the  media,  tot 
it  is  probable  —  the  rewards  being  wtm 

th?fMe  *at  Won’t  bst  ,on*  BmSJ 
the  tWrst  is  insatiable  all  over  Eumpead 

w  1  beyond;  the  only  truly  effeX  m 

»hlnu?ud  be  mternationa]-  “d  there  Is 
absolutely  no  prospect  of  that. 

Bu  t  given  foe  reach  of  the  great  intern- 
donal  media  conglomerates,  a  start  could 
be  made  if  their  great  controlling  moguls 
refused  to  allow  foe  use  of  such  pictures. 
Dint  would  not  kill  foe  market,  but  it 
could  make  a  sizeable  dent  on  ifc  as  well 
as  giving  a  powerful  signal  that  enough 
was  enough.  That  cannot  happen  too 
soon.  With  its  cynosure  gone,  the  script 
requires  a  new  star,  a  role  already  lined 
up,  it  seems,  for  young  Prince  William, 
all  the  more  so  because  in  his  looks  sod 
mannerisms  and  shyness,  he  so  recalls 
Diana. 

And  now  the  princess  takes  her  place 
in  the  long  and  melancholy  record  of, 
queens  and  princesses  who  led  sad  lives 
and  met  still  sadder  deaths.  She  will  enter 
into  legend,  where  it  may  come  to  be  said 
of  her  that  Bhe  met  foe  fate  which  so  often 
awaits  those  who  fly  too  near  to  the  sun. 


Ben  Pimlott  reflects  on  the 
complexity  of  a  princess  who 
was  fallible  as  well  as  fairytale 

IL?P-™bab,y  to0  eariy  t0  &  Ule  whole 

tfang  into  perspective.  But  one  thing  Is 
and  TOL}  ca?n,0t  be  a  “Otlent  human  being 

dfh?  fcSignefflnd  horrorat  Diana's  death 
^o  i  nf8Udde,nneSS  of  lt’  the  folly  of  it  The 
far  f°P  e  weep,n«  in  streets  spoke 
for  many  tears  privately  shed.  1 

to  fo,lupr°fufld,ity'  but  ear[y  enough 

brief  Jfe.™”"1®  °f  "*  prilKes8's 

in  rtlf  WRS  fl  vury  ordinary  person.  Ordinary 
m  the  sense  that  the  neglect  of  her  formal 

tudS* rr°ilihad  left-hcr  much  closer  ]n  her  atti¬ 
tudes  to  the i  mqonly  than  many  cultured  nro- 

52" ^  but  al*>  in  the  swiae  that  she 

S1^nPrtref°nCejtZOns  or  Pretensions  —  she 

th^m  «ndP  C’  and,  woddl  as  she  found 
wd  respoaded  'nstinctively.  Indeed,  de- 
sPI.te  ^er  own  Bristocratic  origins,  she  lacked 
wsible  snobbery  of  any  sort.  An  early,  self- 
deprecatmg  remark  about  being  "as  thick  as  a 
plank*  was  far  from  the  truth® -  eveiybodJ 
who  knew  her  recalls  the  six-shooter  prec? 
sion  of  her  wit,  which  may  have  been  one  of 
the  problems  with  the  slower  Prince  Charles 

SdIfI!!il,veXPr!SSed  par£  of  her  aPPeal:  she 
could  talk  directly  to  millions  of  people  who 

like  her.  seldom  read  the  broadsheetsP 

*e  aPP“l  was  a  tactile  quality.  She 
was  a  toucher  and  a  hugger.  It  is  hard  for  a 
royal  to  be  a  good  and  close  parent  but  she 

32K*  i°  il-  UJ  hvg  nV  children  to 

death  and  get  into  bed  with  them  at  night,"  she 

?***■  Peop,e  who  saw  her 
a  5,atasy  frlihend  or  mistress,  perhaps  also 

2-7  !‘f r  as  8  ^tesy  mum.  If  there  was  a 
J®  fcuddling  a  tearful 

Elton  John  at  the  Versace  funeral),  there  was 
also  a  pohbcBl  one.  At  a  time  when  American 
'  P°8cenien  broke  up  gay  demonstrations  wear- 
3,™,?ber  8l°7es'  fhe  touched  Aids  victims 
t,5vuIsf,on-  Later-  she  reminded  the 
world  of  the  misery  caused  by  land-mines  by 


ch,Idren  on  her  knee. 
Tpe  fact  that  she  picked  rough,  controversial 
campaigns  —  not  namby-pamby  ones  —  irri- 

fisssaaa*“— 

sionate  and  empathetic  person,  she  was  also 
-—  and  Bus  tended  understandably  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  Sunday’s  tributes  —  an  often  feck- 
S,anl  irresponsible  one  for  whom  the 

public  .  interest  was  not  always  paramount 

d2S5£Try  °f  lHe  Wa,eaes'  marriage  would 
doubtless  have  come  out  sooner  or  later,  and 

‘nn^spe,ct  ahe  may  have  done  everybody  n 
good  him  by  in  effect  sanctioning  the  Andrew 
Morton  exposure.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  ui  so  doing  she  acutely  embarrassed  not 

ihI  i,u?band  but  the  institution  into 
which  she  had  married. 

terrihlPM  °f  the  press-  ^re  is  a 

^  ~  of  Greek  mythological 

ne?  of  It  Th7  flE°Ut  ber  death  md  the  man- 
mabnctlve  in  ,ler  relation- 
peopIe-  she  could  be 
calculating  |a  her  dealings  with  others  --  as 
with  the  1995  Panorama  interview,  a  mea- 
ured  response  to  her  husband’s  own  revela¬ 
tions,  and  an  artful  appeal  for  public 
^mpathy.  Indeed,  she  had  become  ad?pt  at 
5Swmfd,a  ^  hounded  her  -  prf. 

for  hi  PSl  ?,C,ailS  often  expre®sed  admiration 
for  her  skill  -  and  in  recent  weeks  her  a{> 

diminishing638  attent,°n  8h°Wed  Me  sign 
|  In  short,  she  was  a  fallible  princess  as  well 

public  gnef  -  far  exceeding.,  say  the  ™. 

to®  Lockerbie  disaster,  or  to  £  ' 
loss  of  life  in  Bosnia,  or  indeed  to  the  demise 
of  any  other  public  figure  simTtol 
assassination  of  John  F  Kennedy?  The  media 
which  can  partially  be  blamed  for  this  tragedy 
can  also  be  blamed  for  wallowing  fa  ftSer! 

a"a°eTl^e  P0PU'ar  ™od  “ 

,thf  she  was  r°yal«  and  the  idea 
of  royalty  includes  a  special  Immunity,  Early 


royal  deaths  have  been  rare:  Princess  Diana  is 
foe  first  central  royal  figure  to  die  young  since 
George  Vs  eider  brother,  the  Duke  of 

htghty  Popular  one 
since  the  death  of  Prince  Albert.  In  Ihe  20th 

ffnt!Ur^VGeorge  713  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  was  killed  in  a  wartime  alrcrash 
—  but  at  a  time  when  tragic  deaths  were  ten-n- 
pfJW:  hi  1979,  Lord  MouiHbatlen,  together 
with  three  others  Including  a  grandson,  were 
blown  up  by  foe  IRA  -  but  Mountbaltcn  was 
by  then  an  old  man,  who  had  begun  to  fade 
irom  foe  public  consciousness. 

tllere  should  ,je  so  much  grief  about 
the  divorced  ex-wife  of  the  son-in-law  of  a  non- 

I  of  state  —  somebody  of 

whom,  but  for  the  chance  of  an  unwise  mar¬ 
riage,  nobody  would  ever  have  heart!  —  says 
something  about  our  continuing  relationship 
with  royalty.  Unlike  governments  and  politi¬ 
cians,  royalty  Is  permanent:  the  mortality  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  member  of  il  still  offends 
our  sense  of  the  natural  order. 


I  |  DWEVER.  it  js  more  than  that.  Apart 
n  ir0n?  Kennedy-  a  comparison  could  lie 
■  I  made  with  Marilyn  Monroe,  who  died 
at  a  similar  age  -  even  Eva  Peron.  Diana 
however  was  not  a  professional  actress  and 
ner  purely  political  significance  was  slight  To 
a  very  great  degree,  she  falls  into  that  strange 
category  of  people  who  are  famous  for  what 
they  stand  for,  not  what  they  do.  If  she  be¬ 
came  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  foe  world" 
foe  beauty  was  in  the  eye  of  foe  beholder 
When  she  first  entered  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  chubbUy  pretty  19-yeanold, 
foe  press  called  her  “an  English  rose”  and 
"handsome  It  was  only  after  admiration  for 
her  example  had  imposed  her  taste  in  hair¬ 
style  dresses  and  physical  Stores  (not  to 
i  mention  wide-eyed  looks)  on  tens  of  millions 

|  the  world  over,  that  standards  of  beauty  were 

redefined  In  her  image,  as  they  had  been  for 
Monroe  and  Brigitte  Bardot 

13 'rovoked  a  catch  in  the 
thteat  of  political  leaders  and  newsreaders  as 

9peak  ahoHt  it  foe  reason 
has  as  much  to  do  with  what  we  made  her  into 
as  with  what  she  wbb  or  Could  have  been:  she 
8  receptacle  for  our  own  most 
complicated  emotions.  We  mourn  her  be- 


s  cause  for  all  of  us  —  young  and  old,  posh  an 
e  common,  left  and  right,  monarchist  and  n 
if  publican,  feminist  and  male  chauvinist— sh 
e  had  become  part  of  our  daily  lives. 
i  The  woman  whose  faintly  mocking  smil 
L‘  fob ndied  a  thousand  glossy  magazines,  in  he 
i  vnnity  and  vulnerability  and  warmth,  was  on 
-  of  us.  She  was  part  of  the  currency  of  even 
r  body’s  social  intercourse.  People  talked  abon 

■  ber,  as  of  nobody  else,  on  the  tops  of  buses 
i  and  nt  dinner  jjartics.  To  lose  her  is  to  los 

■  Purl  of  our  collective  selves. 

Thus  her  death  will  affect  how  we  viewthf 
royal  family.  Il  may  briefly  affect  the  media's 
treatment  of  roynls,  especially  the  younger 
ones  least  able  lo  care  for  themselves.  Tier? 
are  nlao  constitutional  implications,  yet  to  be 
ixmdered. 

l-hann's  dentil  may  make  it  harder  or  easier 
for  Charles  to  marry  Camilla,  but  either  way  il 
makes  it  different.  It  frees  diaries,  in  the  eyes 
of  tiie  Church  of  England,  to  go  through  an¬ 
other  marriage  service  without  jeopardising 
his  future  ecclesiastical  status.  It  means  that, 
if  a  marriage  was  contracted  with  Camilla,  she 
could  simply  become  Princess  of  Wales.  Butit 
does  not  make  him  freer  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  lo  marry  a  woman  whose  ex-husband 
is  still  alive,  or  make  it  any  easier  for  her  even¬ 
tually  to  become  queen.  Instead,  it  puts  him  in 
a  position  almost  identical  to  that  of  Edward 
VIU  who,  himself  unencumbered,  wanted  In 
marry  a  divorcee.  Before  Diana's  death,  the 
possibility  of  public  opinion  coming  round  I® 
such  a  match  seemed  to  be  growing-  Whethe* 
such  a  match  will  now  seem  more  or  less 
ceptable  is  impossible  to  telL 
Finally,  the  loss  to  foe  royal  children  is  * 
question  of  more  than  personal  importance- 
For  fog  moment,  hearts'1  go  out  to  Print* 
William,  and  Prince  Harry  in  the  face  of 81 
irreparable  private  loss.  Yet  their  well-beM 
must  be  the  long-term  concern  of  everybw 
How  will  it  affect  them  psychologically  — 
indirectly  the  nation  to  which  they  muj 
relate?  ping  after  foe  headlines  have  passtf 
the  answer  to  this  question  will  inflect  ®6 
future,  of  the  constitution;  the  political  sjrstsn. 
and  Britain's  national  life.-  :  •  ■  '  1  ' 

Ben  Rmlott  is  the  author  of  The  QOeen:  A 
Biography  of  Elizabeth  II  (HarperOoWns)^, 


In  the  last  major  interview  she  gave  before  her  death 
the  Princess  of  Wales  talked  to  Annlck  Cojean 

Diana,  a  princess 
with  a  big  heart 


FOR  a  change,  this  was  to  be 
an  interview  chez  elle.  The  fax 
said  11am  precisely,  and  I 
would  have  got  there  on  time  had  it 
not  been  for  the  taxi  driver  who, 
when  I  said  “Kensington  Palace”, 
assumed  I  could  only  mean  the 
hotel  of  tile  same  name. 

But  Princess  Dfana  is  someone 
who  does  not  worry  too  much  about 
punctuality.  She  looked  relaxed:  this 
was  probably  the  only  place,  I  re¬ 
alised,  where  she  does  not  risk 
being  caught  in  some  photogra¬ 
pher’s  telephoto  lens. 

She  was  wearing  a  short,  sleeve¬ 
less  dress  that  matched  her  blue 
eyes,  a  necklace  of  large  pearls  and 
shoes  with  heels.  Her  smile  and  the 
graciousness  with  which  she  ex¬ 
tended  her  hand  suggested  a  quiet 
self-assurance.  Above  all,  she 
seemed  free,  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
someone  whom  protocol  requires 
one  to  address  as  “Ma'am”. 

I  had  approached  her  with  the 
idea  of  focusing  an  interview  on  one 
of  the  many  photographs  that  have 
been  taken  of  her.  She  had  replied 
that  she  was  delighted  by  the  idea.  I 
brought  along  a  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  from  which  she  would  choose 
the  one  she  wanted  to  talk  about. 

She  suggested  we  talk  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  living  room  on  the  first  floor,  it 
is  a  warm,  feminine  room  decorated 
fo  pastel  colours,  with  a  few  an¬ 
tiques,  comfortable  armchairs  and, 
everywhere,  photographs  in 
wooden  or  silver  frames,  mostly  of 
her  two  sons,  William  and  Harry. 

The  princess  was  interested  by 
the  selection  made  by  Le  Monde, 
'niese  were  not  stolen,  private  or  in¬ 
timate  pictures,  but  well-known 
photographs  of  a  public  figure  who, 
by  putting  the  spotlight  on  a  social 
problem  or  humanitarian  cause,  has 
enhanced  her  reputation  as  a  big- 
hearted  princess. 

TTiere  were  pictures  of  a  chil¬ 
dren's  hospital,  a  hostel  for  foe 
homeless,  a  rehabilitation  centre,  an 
Aids  research  laboratory,  a  refuge 
for  battered  wives,  a  tent  for  lepers  in 
Zimbabwe,  a  food  aid  camp  in  Nepal. 

The  princess  paused.  She  held  up 
a  photocopy  of  a  photograph  taken 
m  Pakistan  last  year.  "This  little  boy 
died,”  she  9aid  without  taking  her 
eyes  off  foe  picture.  “I  could  tell  be¬ 
fore  I  took  him  in  my  arms.  I  can  re- 
ntoraber  his  face,  hiB  pain,  his  voice. 
This  photo  is  very  dear  to  me.  This 
is  the  one  we  should  choose, 

“It  was  taken  at  Shaukat  Khanum 
Hospital  In  Lahore,  which  spe¬ 
cialises  in  treating  cancer.  I  had 
come  to  spend  the  day  there  and 
meet  sick  children,  encourage  the 
staff  and  possibly  help  raise  funds. 
My  visit  had  been  announced,  and 
there  was  a  nice  feeling  of  joyful  ex¬ 
citement  I  talked  to  various  people, 
and  lingered  with  some  children, 
t^ter,  there  was  to  be  a  distribution 
of  sweets  and  a  show  put  on  by  40 
little  patients  in  costume. 

“Hut  a  sick  boy  suddenly  caught 
my  eye,  a  serious  little  fellow  with 
ssd  eyes  and  an  emaciated  body.  I 
only  had  eyes  for  him  —  I  cant  ex- 
PJain  why.  I  knew  he  was  going  to 
me-  'Can  I  take  hifi  in  nty  arms?'-! 


nsked  his  mother.  She  was  smiling 
and  delighted.  We  laughed  as  she 
handed  him  to  me. 

“Then  suddenly  an  anxious  little 
voice  pleaded:  'Please  don't  make 
fun  of  me.'  Good  Lord,  how  could  we 
have  done  that?  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say.  The  mother  told  him  that  we 
were  just  talking.  But  the  boy 
couldn't  see,  or  rather  could  no 
longer  see:  a  tumour  was  eating  into 
his  brain.  I  hugged  him  very  tight  in 
my  arms.  I  learnt  during  a  subse¬ 
quent  visit  that  he  had  died  shortly 
afterwards.  I  shall  never  forget  him." 

The  photograph  moved  her  "be¬ 
cause  it  is  true".  On  that  February 
(lay  of  1996.  she  felt  she  could  “com¬ 
mune”  with  the  group  of  people 
around  her,  the  child’s  mother  and 
the  parents  of  oilier  sick  children. 
The  heartbeats  of  the  little  boy 
were,  she  snid,  die  most  important 
tiling  to  her  at  that  moment.  She 
would  have  liked  to  pass  on  her 
strength,  health  and  love  to  him. 

The  photograph  was  about  a 
human  experience,  not  an  official 
duty.  “Basically  it  was  a  private  mo¬ 
ment  during  a  public  event,  a  pri¬ 
vate  emotion  that  was  turned  into  a 
public  act  by  a  photo.  It  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  conjunction.  Yet  if  I  had  tile 
choice  it  would  still  be  in  that  kind 
of  environment,  where  I  feel  per¬ 
fectly  in  tune  with  things,  that  I’d 
prefer  to  be  photographed." 

Where  is  the  diriding  line  be¬ 
tween  the  private  and  the  public? 
Diana  likes  to  confuse  the  issue  by 
introducing  the  private  into  the  pu£ 
lie  sphere,  by  injecting  emotion  into 
the  duties  and  functions  of  her  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  shell,  no  protec¬ 
tion,  no  superego.  Her  commitment 
is  sincere  and  100  per  cent 

It  also  means  taking  risks.  That 
was  something  the  public  felt  from 
day  one;  they  were  won  over  by  her 
compassion  and  immediate  sympa¬ 
thy  with  ordinary  people.  It  went 
down  much  less  well  with  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  politicians  and  those  who 
live  by  pretence.  With  a  single  ap¬ 
pearance,  she  showed  them  up  as 
cold,  remote  and  cynical. 

That  is  evident  from  the  way  she 
dutches  a  Bosnian  grandmother  to 
her  breast,  spends  a  long  time  hold¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  a  young  Aids  suf¬ 
ferer,  or  sits  a  one-legged  little 
Angolan  girl  on  her  lap.  She  kisses, 
caresses,  embraces. 

“Yes,  I  touch  people.  I  believe 
everyone  needs  to  be  touched, 
whatever  their  age.  If  you  put  the 
palm  of  your  hand  on  a  friendly  face, 
you  immediately  come  into  contact 
with  them,  communicate  tender¬ 
ness  and  show  your  closeness  to 
them.  It's  a  gesture  that  comes  natu¬ 
rally  to  me.  It  comes  from  the  heart 
and  is  not  premeditated.” 

Diana  1s  someone  who  hates  play- 
fog  at  being  Lady  Bountiful,  cares 
little  about  protocol,  snubs  official¬ 
dom,  and  refuses  to  adopt  any 


Last  hug  .  .  .  Princess  Diana  cradles  a  young  cancer  victim  on  her 
tnp  to  Pakistan  in  February  1996  photo  john  pRYhi/REuTERT^pPEnFOTo 


stance  that  would  place  those  site 
visits  in  a  position  of  humiliation. 

Her  outbursts  have  often  been 
frowned  on  by  the  royal  family.  The 
Diana  "style"  seemed  out  of  place, 
especially  when  it  became  clear  it  a 
indicated  a  more  modern  style  of  re¬ 
lationship  with  people.  She  had  to 
restrain  her  impulses,  and  some¬ 
times  had  doubts  about  her  role.  "In 
any  case,  the  day  I  joined  that  fam¬ 
ily,  I  couldn't  do  anything  naturally 
any  more."  I 

IT  WAS  ordinary  people  who 
gradually  gave  her  confidence 
in  herself.  It  was  foe  sick,  the 
children  and  the  down-and-outs  she 
visited  with  such  extraordinary  de¬ 
votion  who  convinced  her  she  had 
adopted  the  right  approach. 

And  it  was  they  who,  when  times 
were  difficult,  gave  her  energy  and 
a  purpose  in  life.  "I  fee]  dose  to  peo¬ 
ple,  whoever  they  are.  We're  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  same  level,  the  same 
wavelength.  That’s  why  I  upset 
some  groups.  It's  because  I'm  much 
closer  to  people  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  social  scale  than  those  at  the 
top,  who  cant  forgive  me  for  that 
My  father  always  taught  me  to  treat 
everyone  as  an  equal.  I've  always 
done  that,  and  I’m  sure  Harry  and 
William  do  the  same.” 

There  are  values  on  which  foe  fu¬ 
ture  king’s  mother  will  make  no 
compromises.  She  is  a  determined 
young  woman;  a  36-year-old 
princess  who  does  not  yet  know 
how  her  private  life  will  turn  out,  but 
who  intends  to  fulfil  her  commit¬ 
ment  come  what  may. 


“Being  constantly  in  the  public 
eye  gives  me  a  special  responsibil¬ 
ity,  particularly  the  responsibility  to 
use  the  Impact  of  photographs  to 
put  across  a  message,  make  the 
world  aware  of  an  Important  cause 
and  defend  certain  values." 

Did  she  regard  herself  as  a  kind 
of  ambassadress,  or  a  high-level 
spokeswoman?  “If  r  had  to  define 
my  role,  I'd  rather  use  the  word 
‘messenger’."  9he  said. 

Her  official  duties  dried  up  with 
her  divorce  from  Prince  Charles. 
What  she  does  in  public  is  now 
purely  her  own  decision.  Here 
again,  she  is  proud  to  be  free.  “No 
one  can  dictate  my  conduct  I  follow 
my  instinct  It's  my  best  guide."  Her 
priorities  remain  the  campaign 
against  anti-personnel  land-mines, 
the  fight  against  Aids,  cancer  re¬ 
search  and  leprosy  —  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  her  shaking  hands  with 
lepers  apparently  did  more  to  de¬ 
mystify  the  disease  than  all  the  press 
campaigns  over  the  past  20  years. 

But  she  has  also  had  her  fab- 
share  of  controversy,  “It  happens 
every  single  timer  she  said  with  a 
sigh  The  moment  ahe  visited  a  hos¬ 
tel  for  foe  homeless,  she  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  trying  to  embarrass  the 
Conservative  government 
When  she  attended  a  heart  trans¬ 
plant  operation,  she  was  accused  of 
being  overconsctous  of  her  appear¬ 
ance  —  the  papers  splashed  a  close- 
up  of  her  with  a  surgical  mnsk  on 
her  face  and  her'eyes  made  up. 1 

The  press  fa  ferocious,"  she  said. 
"They  'don’t  forgive  anything, 
they're  only  waiting  for  you  to  put  a 


•Being  constantly  In  the  public  eye  gives  me  a  special  responsibility, 
particularly  the  responsibility  to  use  the  Impact  of  photographs  to 
put  across  amessagti,  make  the  ivbrld  aware  of  ah  Important  cause 1 


foot  wrong.  Every  motive  is  dis¬ 
torted.  every  gesture  criticised.  I 
think  It’s  different  abroad.  I'm  given 
a  friendly  welcome,  I'm  taken  for 
who  I  am,  without  any  prejudice 
and  without  anyone  looking  out  for 
a  faux-pas.  It's  the  opposite  in 
Britain.  I  think  any  sane  person  in 
my  place  would  have  left  a  long  time 
ago.  But  r  can't  —  I’ve  got  my  sons 
to  think  of." 

The  most  controversial  episode 
was  probably  n  trip  to  Angola  at  the 
9tart  of  (lie  year,  prepared  with  the 
Red  Cross.  Its  nint  was  (o  draw  hI- 
tention  lo  the  plight  of  Angola's 
70,000-plus  victims  of  land-mines 
and  to  support  the  world  wick?  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  them  banned. 

SHE  was  shown  spending 
hours  listening  lo  doctors, 
mine  disposal  experts  and 
people  maimed  hy  the  mines.  She 
was  photographed  wearing  u  flak 
jacket  ami  a  special  helmet  as  slit- 
walked  across  a  minefield  and 
watched  [nines  being  made  safe. 
Leading  Tories  hit  Ihe  headlines  by 
unleashing  a  barrage  of  criiickui. 
while  the  Foreign  Office  kept  a  low 
profile. 

"She's  a  loose  cannon." 
screed idl  a  minister.  “Naive,  ill- 
ndrist-ri  and  completely  unrealistic!'''  • 
said  another  pityingly. 

The  Conservative  government  I 
made  no  official  statement,  but 
clearly  felt  uncomfortable,  given  itv  i 
persistent  line  that  certain  types  of 
land-mines  were  "effective  and  iir-c- 
vssary  for  our  armed  forces".  Diana 
was  deeply  hurl.  Th»-  Tin  y  ekrlinn 
campaign  forced  all  the  media  to 
spotlight  Angola.  "The  furore 
ruined  a  day’s  work,  but  increased 
media  coverage  enormously.” 

She  made  no  secret  of  her  delight 
at  the  Labour  government’s  immedi¬ 
ate  decision  to  join  the  ranks  of 
those  countries  in  favour  of  a  total 
ban  on  mines. 

"Its  stance  on  the  issue  has  al¬ 
ways  been  clear.  It’s  going  to  do  a 
terrific  job.  Its  predecessor  was 
quite  hopeless.  I  hope  we  succeed 
in  persuading  the  United  States  to 
sign  the  Ottawa  charter  banning 
land-mines." 

For  Diana  this  is  clearly  a  long¬ 
term  commitment  She  Is  in  the 
business  not  of  “politics"  but  of  “hu¬ 
manitarian  aid”.  And  she  felly  in¬ 
tends  to  monitor  the  situation  in 
future,  even  if  it  means  receiving  a 
few  bruises  in  the  process.  1 

"Over  the  years  I've  learnt  to 
place  myself  above  criticism.  But 
ironically  enough  ifs  been  useful  to  \ 
me  In  that  it  hasgiven  me  a  strength 
I  didn’t  know  I  possessed.  TTiat 
doesn't  mean  it  hasn't  hurt  me.  On 
the  contrary.  But  it  has  given  me  I, 
the  strength  to  continue  along  the  j 
road  I  have  chosen."  f 

An  event  like  the  so-called  “kiss  j 
on  foe  yacht"  was  not  going  to  make  ;;; 
Diana  cancel  her  trip  to  Bosnia  in 
mid-August  Her  message  on  land- 
mi  nes  liad  less  impact  than  It  might 
have  done  otherwise,  hut  she  >' 
proved  that  she  can  no  longer  be  In¬ 
timidated  and  that  her  life  is  no  if, 
longer  governed  by  the  paparazzi.  f  l 

It  is  all  a  question  of  sincerity,  she  \ 
says —  as  in  (he  Lahore  photo-  f, 
p-aph.  You  cannot  do  any  good  un- 
less  the  feeling  comes  from  the  :! 
heart  "Nothing  gives  me  greater  ! 
happiness  than  trying  to  help  the  ! 
most  vulnerable  people  in  society.  .' 
rhat  is  now  an  essential  aim  and  ; 
part  of  my  life,  a  kind  of  destiny.  If 
anyone  in  distress  calls  me,  I’ll  [ 
come  running,  wherever  they  are.”  c 
_ (August  27) 
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Chemist  and  H 

free  agent  Ifl 

Pablo  Qambaro 

i  ^ 

Convaraazfonl  e  Interviste  1 963- 1 987  Wgmr' *j 
edited  by  Marco  Belpolitl 
Efnaudl  331  pp  26,000  lire 

FOR  Primo  Levi,  bearing  witness 
was  as  real  a  need  as  surviving 
the  hell  of  the  concentration  camps. 

That  is  how  he  became  a  writer. 

And  that  is  perhaps  why,  despite  his 
shyness,  he  agreed  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  to  talk  about  himself  to  jour¬ 
nalists,  students  or  critics. 

I  Now,  10  years  after  his  death,  his 
voice  can  be  heard  again  in  a  mov- 
Ing  collection  of  interviews,  which 
,  have  been  edited  and  carefully  an- 
I  notated  by  Marco  Belpolitl.  In  it 
Levi  conies  across  as  an  "archaeo- 

ogist  of  himself’,  as  Belpolitl  fellci-  Sartre  dr 
tously  puts  it 

Auschwitz  crops  up  again  and  A 
again  in  the  interviews.  But  Levi  J\  T1 
also  talks  about  his  job  as  a  chemist,  ^  i  J.A 
science,  the  working  world,  Turin' 
his  relationship  with  Jewish  culture  r 

and  religion,  his  literary  tastes,  his  —  hel  C 
political  views,  and  his  love  of  moun-  Vfngt-Huit 
taineenng,  an  experience  that  gives  Jean-Paul 
one  the  feeling  of  “being  strong  and  cle  Beauv 
tree,  free  even  to  make  mistakes,  byTomlkc 
and  to  be  master  of  one’s  destiny".  translated 
..  , 1 ?,fers_  ,  **ked  included  Claude  Pe 
Melville,  Conrad,  London.  Dante,  L'AslathAc 

Mann,  Rabelais  and  Marco  Polo.  He  - — 

was  less  enthusiastic  about  other  |lVlfl  HI 
classics:  “I  find  Proust  boring;  Musil  1  cu 

I  dont  know  well  enough:  I  have  X  its 
ambiguous  feelings  about  Kafka  —  no  one  r 
on  the  one  hand  I  get  the  impres-  Jean-Paul 
sion  they  are  fundamental  works,  about  him 
*"**<“1  tb®  °fh?r \ feel  a  repulsion  of  than anyv 

a  p^choanalytical  nature. "  In  jofi 

The  interviews  are  few  and  far  he-  Beauvoir 
tween  dunng  the  sixties,  then  be-  by  Keio  t 
S^L"10?  frcqLuent  at  the  end  of  vateestal 
5vfI¥e8' when  ^  became  a  their  pub! 
celebrated  writer.  He  had  earlier  It  was 
been  regarded  as  little  more  than  an  and  fulfil 
and  the Mnges  TiyZ 

of  Italian  literary  society.  arrisatio 

wlhiir  a^?KSWS>betWeen  **  eye"  “am  for 
and.tJie  *riter  In  foct contin-  get  a  jol 

W.S  Aral  Kyoto’s  F 

pubUc  utterances,  in  1963,  after  The  A  Jam 

^w.?adCOmeoutLevide8cribed  deadline: 
himself  as  an  occasional  writer.  A  flanked  I: 

few  years  later  he  compared  himself  and  Bea 

hLifS,  ,amph?bJaI^,,  ar  b  "Centaur",  Tokyo  al 
haft  factory  chemist  half  writer.  students 

¥  Not  Now,  When?,  camerani 
published  in  1982  after  he  retired!  won^l 
a  writer  in  his  own  ready  Irai 
taf?  k  f  [  flret  time.  But  with  his  She  b1 

^  Drowned  And  The  pie  arom 
Saved,  the  old  demons  of  Auschwitz  When  at 
returned:  Tra  a  recidivist,”  he  said,  a  journe 
admitting  what  had  haunted  him  1 
throughout  his  life.  “I’ve  been  trav-  - 

£r  yeare  ^^lg  to  under-  m 

stand  the  Germans.  Underetandlng  1  ll( 
how  it  all  could  have  happened  is 

oneofmyaimslnllfe.*  zn - 

Levi  describes  himself  as  a  “seep-  E  ettg  i 
tic  .  and  returns  more  than  once  to  CoupabJi 
his  Jewishness:  “I  am  registered  as  by  Smor 
a  Jew,  m  other  words  I  belong  to  L’Hamial 

i  unn  s  Jewish  community,  but  I’m  - — 

neither  a  practising  Jew  nor  a  be-  me 
hever.  Yet  I'm  aware  of  belonging  to  V-/  me 

a  tradition  and  a  culture."  Barbie 

Before  the  war  he  was  just  "a  I*on,  to 
young  bourgeois  Italian”,  since  he  Lam-ana 
i  «  neTfr  been  ^  a  Je'wah  edu-  her  bool 

cahon.  It  was  racial  persecution  and  (Guilty  I 

I  Auschwitz  that  made  him  “become 
I  £  -*evv”  But  he  always  remained  a 
free  agent,  as  in  1982,  when  he 
'  sharply  criticised  the  Israeli  in¬ 
vasion  of  Lebanon  and  deeply  an¬ 
gered  sections  of  the  Jewish 
community. 

_ _ (August  1 )  , 


Sartre  drew  vast  crowd,  in  Japaa,  where  hla  took,  widely  read 

An  existentialist  journey  east 


Michel  Contat 

Vlngt-Hult  Jours  au  Japon  avsc 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  et  Simone 
cle  Beauvoir 
byTomlkoAsabuki 
translated  from  the  Japanese  by 
Claude  Peronny  and  Tanaka  Chlharu 
LAslathAque  159pp  180  francs 

THIRTY  years  ago,  French 
culture  was  at  the  height  of 
its  popularity  In  Japan.  And 
no  one  represented  it  better  than 
Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Books  by  and 
about  him  had  more  readers  in  Japan 
than  anywhere  else  except  France. 

In  1966,  Sartre  and  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  were  invited  to  visit  Japan 
by  Keio  University,  a  prestigious  pri¬ 
vate  establishment  in  Tbkyo,  and  by 
their  publishers  Jimbunshoin. 

J^/heir  first  visit  to  Japan, 
and  fulfilled  one  of  Sartre’s  dreams 
as  a  young  man:  after  passing  his 
agregatuin  (the  highest  competitive 
exam  for  teachers),  he  had  hoped  to 
get  a  job  as  assistant  lecturer  at 
Kyoto  s  Franco-Japanese  Institute. 

A  Japanese  newspaper  ran  the 
headline:  “Existentialism  is  here, 

«  by  sex."  Sartre 

and  Beauvoir  were  welcomed  at 
Toltyo  airport  by  several  thousand 
students,  60  photographers  and 
cameramen,  and  a  young  Japanese 
woman,  Tbmiko  Asabuld,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  translated  Beauvoiris  Memoirs. 

She  Bhowed  the  celebrated  cou¬ 
ple  around  during  their  28tiay  stay. 
When  at  the  end  they  were  asked  by 
a  journalist  what  they  had  liked 


about  Japan,  Sartre  thought  for  n 
moment,  then  said,  as  befits  a 
philosopher:  “Japan.” 

Asabuld  continued  to  translate 
other  French  writers,  such  as 
Fran^oise  Sagan  and  Andte  Mau- 
rois;  but,  with  encouragement  from 
Beauvoir  and  Sartre,  she  also  be¬ 
came  a  novelist  in  her  own  right. 
Friends  urged  her  for  some  time  to 
describe  how  Sartre  and  Beauvoir 
reacted  to  Japan  in  1966;  she  has 
now  done  so  in  a  book  of  great  pre¬ 
cision  and  warmth. 

The  two  French  writers  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  official  invitations  and 
had  read  extensively  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  visit,  which  was 
to  consist  partly  of  lectures  and 
debates,  and  partly  of  private  travel 
around  Japan  with  Aaabuki. 

Sartre's  first  pronouncement  in 
U»kyo,  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  the  perils  of  science,  was:  “It's 
not  reason  that  will  destroy 
mankind  but  probably  madness, 
sloth  and  fanaticism.” 

He  hoped  Japanese  culture  would 

give  him  with  weapons  with  which 
to  fight  those  perils  and  to  support 
Japanese  intellectuals,  who  were 
coming  In  for  the  same  criticism  as 
their  counterparts  in  the  West 

In  an  original  series  of  three-part 

lectures,  he  offered  his  thoughts  on 
the  status  and  function  of  intellect¬ 
uals.  He  published  them  after  the 
May  1968  “events"  as  Plaidoyer 
Pour  les  Intellectuels  (In  Defence 
Of  Intellectuals),  a  book  that  re¬ 
mains  a  mqjor,  if  now  little-known, 
contribution  to  that  inexhaustible 


theme.  In  it,  Sartre  develops  the 
idea  that  the  technicians  of  practical 
knowledge,  such  as  doctors,  engi¬ 
neers,  jurists  and  social  scientists, 
become  intellectuals  only  when 
they  become  aware  of  die  contradic-  I 
lion  between  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  discipline  and  the 
gravitation  of  their  knowledge  to¬ 
wards  universality. 

Sartre’s  lectures  drew  large 
crowds.  Keio  University’s  800-seat 
lecture  hall  was  packed,  and  moni- 
I  tors  had  to  be  placed  in  at(jacent 
rooms  so  the  6,000  people  who  had 
turned  up  could  listen  to  the  great 
man.  Beauvoir,  addressing  the  same 
audience  just  before  Sartre  gave  his 
'Bclure.  offered  a  spirited  account  of 
the  “Situation  of  women  today". 


MJU5EMOISELLE,  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  teenagers,  pub¬ 
lished  an  Interview  with 
Beauvoir  which  also  contains  one  or 
two  remarks  by  Sartre  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  young  iieople's  sex  lives.  He 
was  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  seri- 
|  ousness  of  debate  and  freedom  of 
tone  In  Mademoiselle,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  in  a  compara¬ 
ble  French  publication. 

„  He  made  a  point  of  arguing  that 
even  in  a  purely  carnal  relationship 
there  can  be  deep  love".  He  and 
Beauvoir  were  also  asked  questions 
about  homosexuality,  something 
mat  would  have  been  unthinkable  in 
France.  Young  people  stopped  the 
couple  in  the  street  to  thank  them, 
and  blushing  girls  said  “I  love  you" 
to  Sartre,  who  was  touched  but  seep- 


The  cruel  face  of  Nazi  inhumanity 


Eliette  Abticaasfs 

Coupable  d’Etre  N6e 
by  S/mone  Lagrange 
L'Narmattan  2Q2pp  98  francs 

ONE  of  the  most  moving  testi¬ 
monies  at  the  trial  of  Klaus 
Barbie,  former  Gestapo  chlefin 
Itfon,  in  1987  was  that  of  Simone 
ptgrange.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
her  book,  Coupable  d’Etre  N6e 
(Guilty  Of  Being  Born). 

On  June  6, 1944,  when  every¬ 
one  was  already  looking  forward 
to  the  liberation  of  France,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Kadosfae  and  their  13- 
year-old  daughter  Simone  were 
picked  up  by  the  Gestapo  in 
Lyon  after  being  denounced  by  a 
neighbour  and  “friend*. 


Simone  remembers  her  first 
encounter  with  Barbie.  He  was  a 
*»hn  man  who  told  her  mother 
she  was  beautiful,  stroked  a  large 
cat,  and  spoke  in  gentle,  quiet 
tones.  He  also  personalty  beat 
and  tortured  Simone  for  three 
days  before  sending  her  to  the 
transit  camp  of  Drancy,  on  her 
wqy  to  Auschwitz. 

There,  Lagrange  learned  more 
about  the  depths  of  evil  to  which 
humans  can  stoop.  A  dog  trained 
to  kill  had  more  pity  for  her  than 
many  human  beings.  Josef 
Mengele,  the  music-loving  doctor 

l  who  carried  out  medical  experi¬ 
ments  on  detainees,  decided  she 
was  still  “too  plump  for  the  mo¬ 
ment**.  An  SS  officer  asked  her  If 

she  would  like  to  kiss  herfetfaer, 


whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
months.  Then,  as  she  ran  to¬ 
wards  her  father,  the  officer  shot 
him  in  cold  blood. 

The  tone  of  Lagrange's  ac- 
CLn*)«.na*ve’  spontaneous  and 
childlike,  contrasts  sharply  with 
such  hellish  scenes.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  moments  is 
when  Lagrange  faces  Barbie  in 
court  more  than  40  years  later. 
Instead  of  remorse,  he  showed 
nothing  but  contempt,  and  had 
the  same  “thin  and  evil"  smile 
he  had  when  he  tortured  her. 

While  Lagrange  was  giving  evi- 
dence,  Barbie's  counsel,  tire  im¬ 
passive  Jacques  Verg&s,  was 
snipping  iip  pieces  of  paper. 
Jealous  offyis  master,  he  too 
wanted  to  be  the  star  of  the  trial* 


_ _ 

tical.  All  in  all,  they  both 
Japan  a  very  advanced  country^ 
Sartre  had  read  transit 
Junichiro  Tanizaki's  novT^ 
(luring  his  stay  he  read  an  Lu! 

version  of  Diary  Of  A  Mad  offi 

which  so  bowled  him  over  heft 
translated  for  the  review  Les 
Morten,™,  which 
He  regarded  The  MaldokaSs  I 

He  visited  Tanizaki's  hogse  ia 
Tokyo,  mid  insisted  on  meeting  \k 
Widow  ,n  Kyoto,  asking  her 
very  direct  questions  about  the 
writer’s  sex  life.  She  said  that  be 
direT  *15™ ly  00  kntasies,  but  that 

sliehad  herself  encouraged  them 

There  was,  however,  no  meeting 
with  Yukio  Mishima.  Neither  iS 
voir  nor  Sartre  was  particularly 
keen  to  see  him,  given  that  ihty 
were  ideologically  poles  apart,  to 
they  passed  him  in  the  lobby  of  a 
|  hotel.  Sartre  was  surprised  hoi 
small  he  was.  He  had  read  hisTeo 
pie  Of  The  Golden  Pavilion  and  (in 
English)  After  The  Banquet.  When 
he  visited  Kinkaku-jj  he  was  lost  in 
thought  in  front  of  the  golden  tenv 
pie  that  had  inspired  Mishima.  and 
even  took  a  photograph  of  it. 

Sartre  ami  Beauvoir  were  diligent 
tourists.  They  attended  a  Noh  play 
and  were  duly  impressed  by  the 
working-class  areas  they  visited  ! 
well  as  more  traditional  sights  hke 
the  Ryoau-ji  stone  gardens. 

After  visiting  Nagasaki  and  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  speaking  to  the  radiation- 
affected  survivors  of  the  A-bomb 
attacks,  who  were  then  being 
treated  like  outcasts,  Sartre  had  3 
debate  with  Kenzaburo  0c,  during 
which  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  all 
forma  of  nuclear  arms  and  pleaded 
for  the  recognition  of  those  he 
called  "not  victims  of  war,  but  martyrs 
of  peace". 

Sartre  also  suffered  the  first  gen¬ 
uine  nausea  of  his  life — after  eating  \ 
some  raw  fish  in  Tokyo.  However, 
chivvied  along  by  Beauvoir's  hearty 
appetite,  Sartre  did  justice  to  the 
cuisine  of  Japan’s  leading  rests* 
rants,  and  enthusiastically  adopted  a 
new  tipple,  Japanese  whisky. 

Beauvoir  thought  everything  was 
“pretty,  really  very  pretty".  Sartre 
for  once  liked  the  natural  scenery 
—  because  it  waB  domesticated.  He 
liked  the  way  gardens  were  object- 
free  extensions  of  houses. 

'Hiis  account  of  a  happy  trip  by 
two  people  with  extremely  curious 
minds,  told  by  a  friend  who  far  once 
did  not  have  reason  to  complain 
about  them,  comes  as  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  torrents  of  ^ 
that  have  sullied  the  reputation  of 
Sartre  and  Beauvoir  in  France  since 
their  death. 

(August  1) 

But  when  he  said  he  bad  12  •  1 
questions  he  wanted  to  ask,  ■ 
Lagrange  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  she  had  already  had  her  blr 
share  of  interrogation .  ; 

When  Barbie  was  terminally  ; 
ill,  he  was  asked  by  a  JournaBMj 
whether  he  had  any  regrets-  1 
about  what  he  did  to  Lagrange 
:  He  replied:  'Tell  that  women - 
that  the  only  regret  I  have  is  foflj 
I  was  unable  to  finish vriiat  Ihnd 
begun*"  And  he  said  it  with  si' 
smile.  -  . .  :  <  •.  ; 

(August  IS)*1  -1  \: 
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Clinton  Finds  Unlikely  Ally  in  Bosnia 


The  Dayton  peace  pact 
has  a  new  champion 
in  the  Serb  president. 

Edward  Cody 

writes  from  Sarajevo 

BY  LUCK  or  design,  the 
United  Slates  has  found  a 
new,  potentially  decisive, 
champion  in  ils  campaign  to  force 
Bosnia’s  defiant  Serbs  to  carry  out 
their  commitments  under  the  Day- 
ton  peace  agreement,  the  troubled 
1995  accord  ending  the  war  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

Improbably,  the  champion  is  Bil- 
jann  Plavsic.  H7,  former  biology  pro¬ 
fessor  and  president  of  the  Serb 
Republic. 

Plavsic  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  radical  of  the  Serb 
ullranationalists  who  went  to  war  in 
1992  rather  than  be  part  of  a  Bosnian 
state  with  a  Muslim  majority.  She  co- 
founded  the  Serb  Democratic  Parly 
—  the  extremist  Bosnian  Serbs'  po¬ 
litical  vehicle  —  and  served  as  vice 
president  under  Radovan  Karadzic 
during  the  conflict  in  which  his  gov¬ 
ernment  and  army  are  accused  of 
committing  war  crimes. 

But  that  was  then. 

Now,  Plavsic  has  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  Dayton  accords,  which  8,500 
U.S.  troops  are  still  committed  to 
enforcing,  and  is  locked  in  a  power 
struggle  with  Karadzic  and  his 
diehard  followers  for  control  of  the 
Serb  Republic,  the  Serb-run  half  of 
Bosnia  that  emerged  from  the  war 
with  the  trappings  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state.  The  intra-Serb  battle, 
which  seems  to  be  going  her  way, 
has  given  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  an  unexpected  chance  to  see 
Karadzic  sidelined  without  having 
to  resort  to  a  dangerous  military  op¬ 
eration  to  arrest  him. 

This  would  remove  a  critical 
problem  for  U.S.  policymakers. 

After  concluding  this  spring  that 
the  peacemaking  effort  here  had 
bogged  down  —  mainly  because  of 
resistance  from  Karadzic  and  his  al¬ 
lies,  then  including  Plavsic  —  the 
Clinton  administration  vowed  to 
make  a  new  push  for  progress  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  1998  deadline  for 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
NATO-led  peacekeeping  force.  But 
U.S.  officials  acknowledged  that 
teal  progress  in  creating  the  facade 
of  a  unified  Bosnian  state,  as 
promised  in  the  Dayton  accord, 
would  be  unlikely  as  long  as 
Karadzic  continued  to  operate  from 
behind  the  scenes. 

Karadzic,  the  symbol  and  chief  in¬ 
stigator  of  the  Serbs'  refusal  to  re¬ 
unite  with  their  neighbors  In 
regions  of  Bosnia  run  by  Muslims 
and  Croats,  was  forced  to  resign  as 
president  in  July  of  last  year,  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  Plavsic’s  election  last 
September.  But  from  a  position  of 
unofficial  leadership,  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  backbone  to  the  Serb  govern¬ 
ment,  parliament  and  security 
forces  still  doggedly  resisting  coop¬ 
eration  with  U.S.  and  international 
efforts  to  promote  joint  Bosnian  in¬ 
stitutions  and  allow  refugees  to  re¬ 
tom  to  villages  from  which  they 
were  expelled  during  the  war's, 
iorced  ethnic  purges, 
i  j  Pne  solution  as  the  reinvigorated , 
U-S.  peacemaking  effort  got  under 
way  was  to  arrest  Karadzic  on  the  | 
war  crimes  charges  issued  by  the 
international  Criminal  Tribunal  for 


~ . 
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A  woman  Injured  by  a  ricocheting  bullet  fired  by  US  peacekeepers  in  Brckn  Ian l  week  is  carried  away 
during  an  attack  on  the  troops  by  Knradzic  supporters  rnoK  GB-v  h.  sr.-jah  i-, 


the  Former  Yugoslavia  in  The 
Hague.  A  number  of  reports  sur¬ 
faced  that  preparations  for  a  snatch 
operation  were  under  way,  particu¬ 
larly  in  early  July  alter  British 
troops  arrested  one  Bosnian  Serb 
official  on  a  war  crimes  indictment 
and  killed  another  as  he  tried  to  es¬ 
cape  arrest  on  similar  charges. 

The  idea  of  grabbing  the  well- 
guarded  Karadzic  has  been  studied 
in  Washington  and  allied  capitals 
and,  according  to  sources,  still  is. 
But  the  U.S.  military  has  been 
reluctant  to  carry  out  such  an  opera¬ 
tion.  citing  the  danger  of  casualties 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  U.S. 
peacekeepers  would  be  targets  for 
retaliation. 

Now,  however,  Plavsic's  emer¬ 
gence  as  a  foe  of  Karadzic,  and  the 
steady  gathering  of  support  she  has 
found  among  Serbs  tired  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  wartime  deprivation,  has 


Shinscki,  tin*  U.S.  peace  keeping 
commander,  who  is  reluctant  in  see 
iiis  soldiers  take  sides,  informed 
diplomatic  sources  regaled.  His 
concern  seemed  vindicated  on 
Thursday  last  week,  when  mobs  of 
angry  Bosnian  Serbs  in  Brcko 
hurled  rocks  and  molotov  cocktails 
al  U.S.  troops  who  they  said  were 
backing  police  loyal  to  Plavsic. 

But  with  her  appeal  as  an  anti-cor¬ 
ruption  zealot,  Plavsic  has  drawn 
unexpectedly  strong  support  from 
the  Serb  Republic’s  900,00ft  war- 
weary  residents  since  breaking  with 
Karadzic  in  early  July,  accusing  him 
of  running  a  black-market  operation 
and  sponsoring  corruption  up  and 
down  the  police  ranks. 

From  her  headquarters  in  Banja 
Luka,  100  miles  northwest  of  Sara¬ 
jevo  in  the  Serb  Republic's  western 
wing,  Plavsic  organized  a  show  of 
loyalty  la9t  week  from  about  half  the 


The  Intra-Serb  battle  which  seems 
to  be  going  Plavsic’s  (left)  way 
has  given  the  allies  an  unexpected 
chance  to  see  Karadzic  sidelined 


opened  a  new,  less  dangerous  path 
to  removing  Karadzic  from  power. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  the  peacekeeping  operation 
have  gone  alLout  to  support  her. 

For  the  record,  U.S.  and  interna¬ 
tional  officials  maintain  they  are 
supporting  the  constitutionally 
elected  president  of  the  Serb  Repub¬ 
lic  as  she  exercises  lawful  authority. 
In  fact,  they  readily  acknowledge, 
they  are  engaged  with  her  in  a 
strenuous  effort  to  diminish  the 
power  of  Karadzic's  allies  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment ,  parliament  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  news  media  and  the  police 
forces  in  anticipation  of  new  Bosn¬ 
ian  Serb  elections  called  by  Plavsic 
for  mid-October. 

The  support  for  Plavsic  is  exten¬ 
sive  and  open.  NATO  troops  guard 
her  Baiya  Luka  headquarter^,  for  in- ; 
stance,  and  two  weeks  ago  put  bn  a ' 
show  of  force  to  back  her  police  as 
they  kicked  out  a  telephone-tapping 
squad  loyal  to  Karadzic. 

L..  T  I  W 


Bosnian  Serb  army’s  high  com¬ 
mand.  The  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  Pero 
Colic,  remained  loyal  to  Karadzic, 
despite  an  offer  from  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  to  fly  him  to  Baida  Luka.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  defection  of  four  senior 
officers  was  considered  important 
because  it  showed  the  politically 
prestigious  military  is  at  least  split 
over  who  should  run  the  republic. 

Perhaps  more  important,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  local  police  comman¬ 
ders  in  the  Serb  Republic  have 
indicated  willingness  to  follow  or¬ 
ders  from  Plavsic's  newly  appointed 
interior  minister,  Marko  Pavic. 
Pavic  was  named  to  run  the  security- 
forces  in  place  of  a  Karadzic  loyalist 
and  hard-liner,  Dragan  Kijac,  who 
had  been  interior  minister  —  and 
still  is,  according  to  the  government 
of  Karadzic  allies  based  in  Pale  just 
outside  Sarajevo. 

On  the  surface,  most  of  the 
20,000  police  in  the  Serb  Republic 
still  answer  to  Kflac.  But  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  changing  fast,  particu¬ 


larly  in  the  republic's  western  wing. 
Some-  pusls  around  Banja  l.tikn  have 
started  reporting  to  Pavic  ami 
promised  to  coupe-rule  with  u  U.N. 
monitoring  and  vetting  program.  It 
was  an  expression  nf  willingness  to 
coojx.-rale  with  Plavsic  by  the  Brcko 
police  commander  that  led  to  last 
week's  rioting  there  against  U.S. 
peacekeeping  soldiers. 

The  question  is  whether  police 
commanders  in  the  Karadzic-domi¬ 
nated  eastern  wing  will  join  the 
movement  started  in  the  west. 
According  to  a  senior  diplomatic 
source,  commanders  at  Bijeljina, 
the  eastern  wing's  main  city,  have 
discussed  switching  loyalties,  but  so 
far  have  not  made  their  move. 

If  the  eastern  wing's  police  com¬ 
manders  do  tip  toward  Plavsic,  that 
would  have  serious  implications  for 
Karadzic's  safety  and  ability  to  move 
about.  Under  a  crackdown  an¬ 
nounced  last  month,  NATO  troops 
already  have  begun  to  impose  con¬ 
trols  on  the  estimated  2,000  Special¬ 
ist  Police  who  heretofore  have 
provided  an  outer  ring  of  security 
for  the  former  president 

If  Karadzic  were  to  exit  the  politi¬ 
cal  stage,  the  level  of  resistance 
from  his  allies  in  the  government 
and  parliament  would  likely  drop 
sharply-  That  would  leave  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  Plavsic  and,  U.S.  officials, 
hope,  open  the  way  for  increased  co- : 
operation  in  the  difficult  —  some 
say  impossible  —  task  of  building 
the  joint  Bosnian  institutions  agreed 
on  when  the  guns  fell  silent  in  late 
1995. 

Tliis,  however,  is  far  from  certain 
given  Plavsic’s  past,  according  to 
diplomats  with  long  experience  in 
Bosnia.  Her  conversion  to  the  Day- 
ton  agreement  Is  recent,  one  inter-  - 
national  official  warned,  and  may 
not  survive  her  battle  with  Karadzic. 

Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K. 

.  Albright  and  others  in  the  Clinton 
administration  repeatedly  have  in¬ 
sisted  tliaL  Karadzic  in  any  case 
must  be  brought  to  justice  before 
the  war  crimes  tribunal.  But  pri¬ 
vately,  officials  have  indicated  the 
U.S.  desire  to  get  Karadzic  to  The 
Hague  would  drop  off  shaiply  if  he 
were  no  longer  a  political  actor  in  ' 
the  Serb  Republic. 


De  Klerk 
Bows  Out 
Of  Politics 


EDITORIAL _ 

FORMER  President  F.  W.  de 
Kk-rk's  announced  rc-nigmi- 
linn  from  puli  tics  is  drawing  u 
fair  sluire  of  shrugs  mid  oven 
criticism  in  his  home  country  uf 
Smith  Africa.  Elis  deiMirlure  from 
die  scene  conics  Lou  soon,  it  is 
said;  his  Niitionn]  Party  will  imw 
M‘»  down  tlu-  tubrs.  Or  it  comc-s 
loo  laic;  he  would  have  been 
wiser  (o  withdraw  while  his  ic|ih- 
tatiim  was  al  ils  peak.  In  fiu-1,  for 
a  transitional  figure  such  as  .Mr. 
de  Klerk,  there  never  may  lie  a 
per  fed  moineiil  In  step  aside. 
Hut  lhal  takes  nothing  away  from 
tiie  contribution  lie  made  by  ris¬ 
ing,  at  one  par  lie  i  ilar  mi  uncut  in 
history,  above  Ills  parly,  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  liimself. 

As  so  many  nations  have 
moved  from  mithorilarionisin  in¬ 
ward  freedom  in  recent  years, 
n inch  of  tile  credit  has  gone  — 
rightly  —  to  the  dissidents  ami 
democrats  who  suffered  for  their 
beliefs,  fought  for  change  and 
provided  moral  exemplars  dur¬ 
ing  llie  confusing  years  of 
change.  Nelson  Mandela  in 
South  Africa,  Vaclav  Havel  in  the 
Czech  Republic,  l-ech  Walesa  in 
Poland  —  ouch  might  eventually 
have  succeeded,  even  without  n 
Do  Klerk  or  n  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
loosening  the  strings  of  police- 
state  control.  Yet  each  struggle 
would  have  been  longer  and, 
most  likely,  bloodier  without  the 
contributions  of  those  represen¬ 
tatives  of  old  regimes  who,  im¬ 
probably,  saw  the  wrongs  In 
aya terns  that  had  nurtured  them. 

These  transcendent  figures 
have  noL  fared  well  once  history 
has  rushed  past  them.  Often 
they  find  themselves  pressed  to 
answer  for  the  sins  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  theiy  helped  abolish  — -  but 
also  once  helped  run  —  while 
floundering  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  new  order. 

Mr.  de  Klerk  became  president 
in  1989,  a  product  and  by  alt  in¬ 
dications  a  bulwark  of  South 
Africa’s  system  of  racial 
apartheid.  Yet  In  1960  he  freed 
Mr.  Mandela  from  prison  after  27 
years  and  legalized  his  African 
National  Congress,  setting  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  reforms  that  led  to  Mr. 
Mandela's  election  in  1994  — 
and  Mr.  de  Klerk’s  demotion  to 
deputy  president  In  1693  he 
shared  with  Mr.  Mandela  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize;  but  since  last 
year  he  has  been  in  opposition, 
struggling  to  revive  his  party  and 
fending  off  accusations  that  he 
knew  of  state-sanctioned  mur¬ 
ders  during  the  apartheid  era. 

Not  that  he  should  be  immune 
from  such  Inquiries.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  poignancy  In  Mr.  de 
Klerk's  inability  to  succeed  in 
new  circumstances  he  helped 
create.  But  Ills  nation's  impa¬ 
tience  and  ingratitude,  its  de¬ 
mands  for  accountability  and 
justice  and  historical  truth,  its 
rude  democratic  clamor  —  all 
this  Is,  in  part,  Ids  legacy.  It  may 
not  feel  to  him  like  much  of  a 
prize,  but  it  is  worth  more  In  the 
end  than  the  Nobel. 


Dana  Priest 


THE  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  John 
Shalikashvili,  said  last  week 
that  the  United  States  has  been  un¬ 
fairly  painted  as  "the  bad  guys’'  in 
the  debate  over  banning  landmines 
and  that  he  opposes  the  ban  under 
consideration  by  100  countries. 

After  unilaterally  giving  up  mines 
that  do  not  self-destruct,  and  after 
having  spent  $125  million  to  teach 
countries  to  demine  their  lands,  “I 
challenge  anybody  else  to  show 
how  much  they  have  done,"  Sha- 
nkashvili  told  reporters.  “.  .  .  yet 
somehow  weVe  managed  to  turn 
the  argument  around  [so)  that  we 
are  the  bad  guys  on  this  issue." 

Landmines  kill  an  estimated  500 
people  every  week,  most  of  them 
civilians.  The  same  qualities  that 


make  landmines  an  effective,  inex 
pensive  weapon  against  invading 
troops  —  they  are  hard  to  detect, 
long-lasting  and  easily  planted  — 
have  also  created  a  humanitarian 
problem  that  has  sparked  a  growing 
effort  to  ban  them.  There  are  an  es¬ 
timated  100  million  mines  laying  in 
wait  in  68  countries,  most  in  poorer 
nations  ill-equipped  to  remove  them 
or  to  treat  their  victims. 

Pentagon  officials  argue  that 
antipersonnel  landmines,  used  in 
conjunction  with  antitank  mines,  are 
an  essential  part  of  its  battlefield  arse¬ 
nal  But  critics  argue  that  the  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  war  and  the  danger  to 
U.S.  troops  of  even  selfdestructing 
mines,  outweigh  their  advantages. 

Last  month  President  Clinton 
changed  course  on  the  landmine 
issue  and  announced  the  United 
States  will  join  a  year-long  Canada- 


No  News  Is  Good 
News  for  Tung 


Keith  B.  Rlohburg 
In  Hong  Kong 


TWO  months  after  China  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  this  pros¬ 
perous  capitalist  enclave, 
Hong  Kong’s  first  Chinese  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Tting  Chee-hwa.  is  finding 
quiet  comfort  in  all  that  is  mundane 
and  ordinary. 

There  are  few  great  debates  about 
democracy  and  civil  rights.  There 
are  more  concerns  about  a  sluggish 
stock  market,  reported  physician 
foul-ups  in  a  local  hospital,  and  a  se¬ 
nes  of  floods  and  landslides  caused 
by  two  months  of  record  rainfall. 

As  Thng  sets  out  on  his  first  over 
seas  trip  as  chief  executive  —  one 
ffiat  wiU  take  him  this  month  to 
Washington  and  a  planned  meeting 
with  President  Clinton  —  no  news  i9 
good  news.  The  message  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  to  a  skeptical  American  audience 
is  that  little  has  changed  here  with 
me  advent  of  Chinese  rule.  The  sky 
did  not  fall  in.  And  the  predictions  of 
Hong  Kongs  imminent  demise  have 
been  grea  tly  exaggerated. 

“It's  business  a.  usual,"  a  relaxed 
lung  told  American  reporters  last 
week  over  lunch  In  the  office  tower 
that  serves  as  his  temporary  office 
The  government  is  functioning  as 
normal.  The  financial  market  is 
moving.  Demonstrations  are  contin- 

HJ*8 ,  ~  arguments  everywhere. 

The  legislative  body  is  just  as  as¬ 
sertive  as  before,  challenging  every¬ 
thing  we  want  to  do.” 

“What  has  changed  is  that  Hong 
"jW  18  ”GW  a  Part  of  China,”  he 
added.  There  is  a  sense  of  pride 
here  that  this  has  happened,  and 
happened  without  a  hitch." 

Other  independent  analysts 
'“gW  agree  with  that  assessment 
A  Western  diplomat  said  recently  he 
was  surprised  at  how  the  major  de¬ 
bates  that  occupied  the  months  be 
fore  the  handover  to  China  —  such 
as  the  outcry  over  Tung's  decision 
to  place  new  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  mount  protests  —  largely 
have  receded  from  the  headlines. 

The  more-compelling  issues  have 
been  far  narrower  and  more  techni¬ 
cal  In  scope,  such  as  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plans  to  deal  with  an 
expected  influx  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  from  China  who  have  i 
the  right  to  live  here. 

Some  have  attributed  the  re-  I 


duced  political  temperatures  to  typi¬ 
cal  summer  doldrums,  exacerbated 
this  year  by  the  intense  springtime 
hype  leading  up  to  the  handover. 
Since  July  I,  it  is  as  if  the  entire  city 
of  6.3  million  people  collectively  ex¬ 
haled  —  and  then  went  on  vacation 
to  escape  the  persistent  rain  and  op¬ 
pressive  humidity. 

But  for  Tting,  who  has  said  re¬ 
peatedly  that  one  of  his  goals  is  to 
lower  the  political  noise  level  In 
Hong  Kong,  the  first  few  quiet 
weeks  of  Chinese  rule  mark  a  wel¬ 
come  period  of  calm,  and  a  handy 
springboard  from  which  to  begin 
fasten  venture  into  poten¬ 
tially  hostile  territory.  TYrng  will 
visit  Washington  and  New  York 
from  September  8-12. 

Questions  are  likely  to  be  raised 
in  Washington  about  Tung’s  new 
electoral  arrangements  for  Hong 
Kong,  which  will  reduce  sharply  the 
franchise  that  was  expanded  in  the 
waning  days  of  British  control.  The 
first  legislative  elections  under  Chi- 
n5,f/ule.  due  to  be  held  next  May, 
will  be  conducted  under  a  propor¬ 
tional  representation  system  that 
cntics  say  was  designed  to  limit  the 
number  of  seats  the  popular  opposi¬ 
tion  Democratic  Party  can  win. 

But  TUng  defended  the  new  elec¬ 
toral  law.  “A  lot  of  thought  has  gone 
fato  it,  he  said.  "We  will  do  it  in  a 
fair  and  open  manner.’'  He  added, 
■We  received  all  sorts  of  options. . . . 

I  believe  It  is  the  right  way  forward." 

Tung  said  he  has  no  plans  to 

K-CCel5^tG  democratization 

timetable  laid  down  in  the  Basic 
Law,  the  mini-constitution  that  gov- 
erns  this  territory,  which  does  not 
allow  for  folly  democratic  elections 
to  be  considered  until  2007. 

Tbng  conceded  that  he  may  face 
a  hard  seU  In  the  United  States,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  he  tries  to  convince  skep- 
tical  members  of  Congress  that 
Hong  Kong  now  is  better  off,  and 
more  democratic,  than  it  was  under 
British  colonial  rule.  “I  may  not  be 
able  to  convince  all  the  people,  but  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can,"  Tting  said. 
The  proof  is  in  the  pudding." 

Tung  also  is  likely  to  find  few  al¬ 
lies  in  Washington  for  his  view  of 
Hong  Kong  as  a  city  that  embodies 
Asian  values."  with  its  emphasis  on 
order,  stability  and  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity,  as  distinct  from  the  Western 
concept  of  individual  freedoms. 


led  effort  to  reach  an  international 
ban  on  the  use,  production  and  ex¬ 
port  of  antipersonnel  landmines. 

The  administration  has  asked 
that  the  draft  treaty  be  changed  to 
allow  U.S.  forces  to  continue  using 
antipersonnel  mines  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  and  to  use  self-destruct¬ 
ing  "smart"  mines  to  protect  anti¬ 
tank  mines. 

But,  according  to  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  sources,  that  request  was 
rejected  by  treaty  negotiators  during 
informal  discussions  held  recently. 
Treaty  negotiations  were  officially 
due  to  begin  in  Oslo  on  Monday, 
where  country  representatives  are  to 
write  a  draft  treaty.  A  final  treaty  is  to 
be  signed  in  Ottawa  in  December. 

Shalikashvili,  reflecting  the  Penta¬ 
gon's  reluctance  to  give  up  "smart" 
mines,  said  that  these  self-destruct¬ 
ing  mines  are  not  the  ones  responsi¬ 


ble  for  maiming  and  killing  civilians 
and  they  should  not  be  banned. 

Proponents  of  the  total  ban  argue 
that  the  only  way  to  convince  coun¬ 
tries  to  stop  using  "dumb"  mines 
that  do  not  self  destruct,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  injure  people  years  later,  is 
for  countries  to  give  up  all  anti¬ 
personnel  mines. 

The  world  stockpile  of  dumb 
mrnes  is  estimated  at  200  million. 
The  countries  that  use  or  sell  them 
~  deluding  Russia,  Bosnia,  and 
Third  World  countries  —  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  political  will  to  give 
up  their  stockpiles  and  buy  the  more 
“Pensive,  “smart"  replacements. 

‘There’s  no  way  we  can  ask  for  a 
treaty  that  has  one  standard  for  the 
United  States  and  another  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,"  said  Sen.  Patrick 
Leahy,  D- Vermont,  a  leading  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  ban. 


Court  Ruling 
Turns  Law 
School  Pale 

Sue  Anna  Pressley  ~~ 

In  Austin,  Texas 


Tung  has  added  his  voice  to 
those  Asian  leaders  —  fed  by 
Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Mahathir 
Mohamad  —  who  are  suggesting 
mat  the  50-year-old  U.N.  Declara¬ 
tion  on  Human  Rights  may  be  in 
need  of  review  to  allow  more  input 
from  developing  nations. 

“Fifty  years  ago,  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  were  colonies,” 
Tung  said.  “Now  they  are  indepen¬ 
dent,  prosperous  and  proud.  'ITiev 
want  a  say.” 

“Human  rights  is  not  a  monopoly 
of  the  West."  he  added.  “When  you 
talk  about  this,  you  have  to  look  in 
terms  of  different  countries,  differ¬ 
ent  historical  processes,  different 
stages  of  development  “  Asked  if  he 
agrees  with  Mahathir  that  the  U.N. 
human-rights  document1  should  be 


reopened  with  a  view  to  changing  it. ' 
Tung  replied,  T’m  sympathetic  to 


this  argument.  I  really  am.” 
Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K. 


Albright,  in  Malaysia  in  July,  vowed 
that  the  United  States  would  be  “re- 
in  opposing  any  review  of 
the  human-rights  declaration.  But 
Tting,  who  will  meet  Albright  at  the 
State  Department  during  his  Wash¬ 
ington  trip,  said,  "Some  of  the  views 
are  very  entrenched  here  and  there, 
fiat's  why  communication  is  very 
important" 

■Ring  also  expressed  confidence 
that  Hong  Kong  could  fight  off  any 
speculative  attacks  on  its  currency, 
maintaining  the  local  dollar’s  peg  to 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  avoiding  the 
kind  of  turmoil  that  has  rocked  the 
economies  of  Thailand,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent.  Singapore. 

Tting  said  Hong  Kong  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  even  more  to  pre-1 
serve  the  dollar  peg,  though  every 
other  Southeast  Asian  country  has 
retreated  and  allowed  its  currency 
to  float  freely. 


A  ?HpIh^ES  -began  1881 

University  of  Texas,  fo 

flagship  school  in  a  highly 

state  has  become  dls to, 

WhtCJ/nA'mng  1116  freshmanZl 

of  6,500.  there  are  only  150  Africa* 
American  students,  half  last  wir.i 
levels.  And  the  law  school,  J  I 
one  of  the  nation’s  major  educitJ 
of  minority  lawyers,  Is  welcwnaji 

only  four  African-Americans  adS 1 
Hispamcs  to  its  first-year  class.  ; 

University  officials  agree  (hat  fa  I 
scarcity  of  minority  students-! 
both  African-American  and  Hispanic, 
—  is  a  direct  fallout  of  ne* 
prohibitions  on  racial  preference 
that  could  affect  the  university's 
makeup  and  public  image  for  yen 
to  come. 

The  experience  of  Texas  is  besif 
watched  around  the  country 
because  its  universities  are  the  fist 
under  court  order  to  dlsnuntle 
affirmative  action  policies.  The » 
called  Hopwood  case,  named  fertile 
white  student  who  brought  a 
discrimination  suit  after  being  de-, 
nied  admission  to  the  universal 
law  school,  says  that  race  cannot  be  I 
used  as  a  factor  in  admissions. ' 
Texas  Attorney  General  Da 
Morales  ruled  that  this  basic  ban  on 
affirmative  action  also  must  include 
financial  aid,  recruiting  and  under¬ 
graduate  programs. 

The  result,  many  educators  sad 
students  believe,  is  the  top-ranking 
minority  students  feel  unwelcome  a 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  are  i 
accepting  offers  at  out-of-stste 1 
schools,  which  9lill  operate  under  ( 
affirmative  action  policies. 

“We  are  deeply  concerned,'  said  j 
Michnel  Sharlot,  dean  of  the  Iff 
school.  “We’re  a  school  that  over  I 
the  past  decades  has  produced  | 
more  African-American  and  H&| 
panic  lawyers  than  any  other  Iff , 
school  In  I  lie  U.S.  We've  played  a  i 
mqjor  role  in  diversifying  the  legal  I 
profession.  It’s  tragic  because  we’re 
not  going  |()  ]K.  able  to  continue.'  | 
This  is  the  first  academic  year  ■ 
when  the  impact  of  Hopwood  bn 1 
been  clearly  felt  in  Texas.  Before 
Hie  ruling,  the  university  could 1154 
race  ns  one  factor  in  decit&fl 
which  students  to  admit,  a  jwfa 
that  led  to  minorities  with  sllgfcft 
lower  test  scores  than  whites  befog 
accepted  in. 

California  is  the  only  other  state 
with  an  admissions  policy  that  bus 
the  use  of  race,  with  affirmative*' 
tion  banned  in  the  law  schools  P 
year  and  the  undergraduate  school 
in  1998.  At  the  University  of  Califij 
nia  at  Berkeley  School  of  Law.jW 
one  African-American  is  enrt 
the  first-year  class. 

There  is  a  very,  serious  cok®1| 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  onjjn# J 
African-American  in  the  curre» 
class,"  said  University  of  C-atif^0 
spokesman  Jesus  Mena.  Lastyf® 
there  were  20  African-Americans® 
Berkeley’s  first-year  law  class.  ^ 

In  Texas,  student  leaders  W 
been  vocal  in  their  concern  P 
administrators  are  simply  .. 
the  situation,  saying  they  are  tow® 
by  a  court  order  and  there 
they  can  do.  No  pne  denies  8^“* 
campus  does  not  reflect  the 5 
population;  currently  8botiU 
of  the  populatiori  is  either  Hb] 
or  African-American,  and  hau^jj 
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PREACHER  had  the  covers 
of  his  Bible  bulletproofed  to 

_ shield  his  "heart  or  head" 

from  gunfire.  A  butcher  has  outfit¬ 
ted  himself  with  an  armor  vest  as  a 
safeguard  against  pistol-packing 
robbers.  And  some  people  have 
bought  custom-made  tuxedos,  ball 
gowns  and  evening  dresses  that  re¬ 
sist  lead. 

In  a  country  notorious  for  having 
one  of  the  world’s  highest  homicide 
rates,  Colombians  and  foreigners 
living  here  are  turning  to  protective 
clothing  and  other  such  reinforced 
gear  to  allay  their  sense  of  vulnera¬ 
bility  amid  the  complex  atmosphere 
of  violence  that  continues  to  roil  this 
South  American  nation. 

While  politicians,  diplomats  and 
corporate  executives  here  tradition¬ 
ally  have  taken  extraordinary  secu¬ 
rity  precautions  out  of  fear  of 
vengeful  drug  cartels  and  leftist 
guerrillas,  a  broader  segment  of 
society  is  now  trying  to  steel  Itself 
against  terrorism  and  crime  — 
albeit  without  being  too  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  disruptive  of  lifestyles. 

There  are  more  common  people 
—  salespersons,  coffee  farmers, 
butchers  and  other  small  business 
owners  —  who  are  investing  in  dis¬ 
creet  protection  like  bulletproof 
vests,  designer  jackets  and  brief¬ 
cases,"  said  Nicolas  Triyillo  Arango, 
business  manager  of  Armor  Inter¬ 
national,  a  security  company  here 
that  sells  such  products.  “It’s  not 
just  the  chiefs  of  industry  and  politi¬ 
cians  anymore.” 

Some  firms  are  even  considering 
starting  children’s  lines  of  bullet¬ 
proof  clothing  following  a  number  of 
requests  from  concerned  families. 

Although  a  long  reign  of  terror 
sponsored  by  Colombian  drug  lords 
subsided  following  the  police  killing 
of  Medellin  cartel  kingpin  Pablo  Es¬ 
cobar  in  a  1993  rooftop  shootout, 
violence  remains  virulent  in  this  na¬ 
tion  of  36  million  people.  Further¬ 
more,  a  deepening  recession  and 
rising  unemployment  it  has 


V-* 


Police  aearch  for  guns  in  northeastern  Medellin 
safety  will  deteriorate  fur- 


brought  have  heightened  fears  that 


public 
ther. 

There  is  also  growing  concern 
among  city  dwellers  about  reports 
that  Colombia’s  potent  leftist  guer¬ 
rilla  movement,  which  already  con¬ 
trols  large  swaths  of  the 
countryside,  is  starting  to  establish 
a  presence  in  the  urban  areas.  At 
the  same  time,  atrocities  allegedly 
committed  by  the  state  security 
forces  and  right-wing  paramilitary 
groups  have  contributed  to  the 
sense  of  social  insecurity. 

Killings  and  other  abuses  by  para¬ 
military  squads,  guerrillas  and  the 
military  in  1996  made  it  the  most  in¬ 
famous  year  in  the  nation’s  history 
for  human  rights  violations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  the  Colombian 
Commission  of  Jurists.  On  average, 
10  Colombians  were  slain  every  day 
forpolitical  or  ideological  reasons, 
while  one  person  disappeared  every 
two  days,  the  December  1996  study 
showed.  It  is  estimated  that  no  one 
has  been  convicted  in  97  percent  of 
cases  related  to  political  violence, 


and  impunity  Is  virtually  guaranteed 
in  army  courts. 

Against  this  backdrop,  security 
experts  say  that  political  candidates, 
hitting  the  hustings  in  preparation 
for  elections  in  October  and  the 
middle  of  next  year,  have  been  snap¬ 
ping  up  unusually  large  quantities  of 
fashionable  bulletproof  clothing,  in¬ 
cluding  double-breasted  blazers, 
suits,  leather  jackets,  overcoats  and 
raincoats. 

The  inconsplcuousness  of  the 
clothing  is  not  only  strategic  in  con¬ 
cealing  exactly  how  one  is  trying  to 
protect  himself  from  an  assassin’s 
bullet,  but  it  Is  typical  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  mentality  of  refusing  to  be  out¬ 
wardly  scared  or  cowed  by  the 
violence  that  has  historically  been 
such  a  plague  for  our  nation,  *  said 
one  senator  who  Is  running  for  re- 
election  and  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  protective  blazer  and  vest. 

The  racks  of  protective  dress  wear 
include  popular  designer  names, 
such  aslbmmy  Hilfigerand  Nautica 
and  can  be  adapted  to  whatever  level 
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of  protection  one  wants.  Security 
companies  fortify  the  clothing  with 
sheets  of  lightweight  bulletproof  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  Kevlar,  Spectra  or 
Twaron,  that  can  be  removed  and 
placed  in  other  specially  made  gar¬ 
ments,  diversifying  Hie  wardrobes  of 
those  who  rely  on  this  kind  of  gear. 

The  clothing  is  offered  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  ballistic  resistance. 
For  the  equivalent  of  $500.  one  can 
buy  a  Level  1  jacket,  which  will  de¬ 
flect  small-caliber  fire.  About  $800 
buys  Level  4  protection  against  such 
firepower  as  a  9mm  Uzi.  In  general, 
such  clothes  are  not  too  heavy;  at 
Armor  International,  for  instance, 
vests  that  can  resist  a  .357  Magnum 
round  weigh  just  under  four  pounds. 

John  Murphy,  cofounder  of  the 
Bogota  firm  Caballero  and  Murphy 
Ltd.,  which  sells  made-to-order 
bulletproof  clothing,  said  that  since 
the  company  opened  three  years 
ago  it  has  been  posting  a  300  per¬ 
cent  annual  increase  in  sales  of 
vests  and  jackets,  making  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  demand. 


Brown  Snakes  Give  Hawaii  the  Shivers 


William  Claiborne  In  Honolulu 


IICU1  am*  * 

public  schbol  students  ar6i 


C  HORTLY  after  a  huge  transport 
b/  Plane i  unloaded  its  cargo  at 
™cKam  Air  Force  Base  a  few  weeks 
j'  Airman  John  Herist  happened 
en  I110*  brownish,  three-foot-long 

^tidisappler  ^lt0  8  nearby 

An  unremarkable  event  by  almost 

jny  measure,  except  that  Hawaii 
ties  not  have  snakes  and  the  cargo 
plane  was  from  Guam,  a  combina- 
uon  of  circumstances  that  had  state 
,  eral  wildlife  officials  scurry- 
-p?.  to  traps  and  turn  loose 
In  a  f  n*fing  Jack  Russel1  terriers 
T1^  round-the-clock  hunt  for 

™tere' which  sau 

siv?r?Wn  lree  anakes  are  an  aggres- 
^vcl}omous  predator  that  grows 

SDrfnH8  Is  of  eight  feet  and  has 
E2  ^roughout  Guam  like  a 

K  su1ce  arrivinS  aboard  U.& 

dp/  al!"  “ey  now  number  12,000 
area/Zf3^  n?e  in  801116  forested  ; 
eajtftfte  Pacific  island  arid  are 

extinction  lta  native  bird  ! 
birds  k  weJl.m0St  °f  *e  non'nBtlye  ! 
°Lficlals  here  are  worried 


that  the  brown  tree  snake,  hiding  in 
aircraft  cargo  holds  and  wheel 
wells,  may  be  invading  Hawaii 
threatening  its  wildlife  habitat  and 
tourism-dependent  economy.  More 
than  a  third  of  all  the  threatened 
and  endangered  birds  in  the  United 
States  are  found  in  Hawaii. 

A  nocturnal  reptile,  the  brown 
tree  snake  prefers  birds  over  other 
prey,' but  It  has  been  known  to  eat 
small  pets  such  as  cats  and  has  even 
been  found  curled  around  babies 
sleeping  in  their  cribs.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  adept  8t  climbing  trees  and 
raiding  nests.  It  also  crawls  along 
electrical  lines  and  causes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  one  power  outage  every  four 
days  on  Guam. 

Hawaiian  wildlife  officials  say  that 
while  there  have  been  qnfy  seven 
confirmed  cases  of  brown  tree 
snakes  being  killed  or  found  dead 
on  Hawaii's  Oahu  Island  since  1981, 
the  Hickam  Air  Base  iricldent  .was 
the  sixth  snake  sighting  in  two 
months.  They  also  warn  that  even 
one  pregnant  female  slipping 
through  could  begin  a  colonization 
far  more  costly  than  Guam’s. 

Tt>'  an  enorrri'ous  threat  to 
Hawaii,  and  while  we  always  look 
for  .the  ‘silver*  b'ujlet’  to  kill  these 
things  off,  we  haven’t  found  one 


yet,"  said  Robert  Smith,  Pacific  is¬ 
lands  manager  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  “We've  got  to  apply 
resources  to  this  effort  that  match 
the  cost  of  this  threat" 

Because  of  its  Isolation,  Hawaii  Is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  invasive 
species  like,  the  brown  tree  snake, 
wildlife  Experts  say.  Animals  here 
evolved  with  few  diseases  and  nat¬ 
ural  predators,  and  therefore  have 
few  natural  defenses.  There  are  no 
effective  predators  with  which  the 
brown  tree  snake  would  have  to 
contend  while  it  multiplied. 

But  the  threat  Is  not  only  to 
Hawaii,  according  to  U.S.  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Department  officials.  One 
brown  tree  snake  was  found  in  a 
cargo  in  Texas,  and  experts  predict 
tliat  the  reptile  could  easily  thrive  in 
Southern  California,  Florida  and 
other  wanri  climate  states. 

Thomas  H.  Frills;  a  biologist  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  In 
Washington  who  is  widely  regarded 
as  the  leading  authority  on  brown 
tree  snakes,  said  he  was  attempting 
to  confirm  sightings  ,  in  Spain, 
Singapore,  Okinawa  and  Darwin, 
Australis.'  An  incipient  colonization 
is  already  occurring  In  Sairiap,  lie 
said.'  ‘ '  '  '' 

The  sighting  at  a  military  airfield 


In  Darwin  was  ironic  because  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  where  the  reptile  is  believed 
to  have  originally  evolved  before 
island-hopping  through  the  Pacific 
to  Guam.  “So  we  seem  to  have 
moved  it  from  Guam  back  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,”  Fritts  said. 

Because  Hawaii  ostensibly  has  no 
snakes  —  other  than  two  on  display 
in  the  public  zoo  here  and  those  ille¬ 
gally  imported  by  residents  who 
like  to  have  them  as  pets  —  state 
and  federal  officials  take  their  snake 
control  efforts  seriously,  even 
though  the  state's  congressional 
delegation  is  often  Hie  butt  of  jokes 
when  It  lobbies  for  appropriations 
for  alien  snake  control  programs. . 

Anyone  caught  with  a  snake  faces 
as  much  as  a  yedr  in  jail  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  fino  of  $25,000.  An  amnesty 
program  allows  owners  to  turn  their 
reptiles  in  without  prosecution. 

In  addition,  a  Coordinating  Group 
of  Alien  Pest  Species,  comprised  of 
14  government  agencies  and  private 
groups,,  last  year  drafted  n  10-point 
"Silent  Invasion”  action  plan  to 
improve,  alien  pest  prevention  and 
control  programs.  It,  includes  a 
brown  tree  snake  control  plan  that 
will  be  boosted  by  neorly  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion  In  federal  appropriations  lli  is 
year  for  combating  the  reptile  on 
Guam,  researdilng  -new  control 
methods  and  inspecting  aircraft 
arriving  In  Hawaii.  1 


Winning  War 
With  Drugs 


Rick  Welaa 


FOR  THE  first  time  in  the  United 
States,  scientists  hnve  isolated  a 
strain  of  common  staphylococcus 
bacteria  that  can  survive  treatment 
with  vancomycin,  the  one  antibiotic 
that  until  now  has  been  100  percent 
effective  in  the  U.S.  against  the 
potentially  deadly  microbe. 

The  discovery  of  Hie  drug-resis¬ 
tant  strain  in  a  Michigan  patient 
comes  just  a  few  months  after  a  sim¬ 
ilar  finding  In  one  patient  in  Japan 
and  is  a  harbinger  nf  mure  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  ahead,  public  health 
officials  said.  They  noted  that  simi¬ 
lar  instances  of  drug  resistance  in 
previously  susceptible  bacteria  have 
become  commonplace  around  the 
world,  raising  fears  that  Hie  tin  idem 
victory  over  infectious  diseases  may 
prove  ephemeral. 

"We  don't  have  any  new  drugs, 
really  new  ones,  of  the  vancomycin 
type  coming  through  in  the  next  few 
yctys,  and  it  concerns  me  that  we’n* 
going  to  lose  the  one  we  can  count 
on."  said  Stuart  Levy,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Adaptation  Genetics  and 
Drug  Resistance  at  Tufts  University 
Medical  Schun!  in  Boston. 

The  microbe  isolated  from  tlu- 
Michigan  patient  was  n  strain  of 
Staphylococcus  aureus,  a  common 
bacterium  that  causes  i-vw  jibing 
from  pimples  and  boils  to  rapidly 
fatal  septic  infections  in  surgical 
patients.  Testa  showed  that  the  bar 
terium  was  only  moderately  resis¬ 
tant  to  vancomycin,  and  it  quickly 
succumbed  to  a  different  antibiotic, 
according  to  a  report  in  last  week's 
issue  of  Morbidity  and  Mortality 
Weekly  Report,  published  by  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  fCDC)  in  Atlanta.  But 
Hie  discovery  “may  be  an  early 
warning  that  S.  aureus  strains  with 
full  resistance  to  vancomycin  will 
emerge,"  the  report  stated. 

The  emergence  of  the  drug-resis¬ 
tant  strain  of  staph  is  largely  a  result 
of  doctors  overpre  scribing  vanco¬ 
mycin  when  less  potent  drugs 
would  have  worked  just  as  well,  said 
medical  epidemiologist  William 
Jarvis,  acting  director  of  CDC's  hos¬ 
pital  infection  program.  The  more  a 
strain  of  bacteria  comes  into  contact 
with  a  given  antibiotic,  he  explained, 
the  more  opportunities  it  has  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  resist  that  drug’s 
effects. 

Anthony  Faud,  chief  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec¬ 
tious  Diseases,  said  It  can  take 
several  days  for  tests  to  show 
whether  a  strain  of  staph  in  a  patient 
is  Susceptible  to  other  antibiotics, 
and  seriously  ill  patients  need  to  be 
treated  Immediately.  In  those  cases, 
he  sold,  “you  don't  want  to  take  a 
chance  and  you  have  to  go  with 
your  big  guns." 

But  even  then,  Fauci  said,  if  sub¬ 
sequent  testing  shows  a  lesser  drug 
would  work,  then  in  many  cases  the 
patient  can  be  safely  switched  to 
one  ;6f  those  other  drugs,  thus  re¬ 
serving  vancomycin  for  extreme 
emergencies.  ' 

Just  15  years  ago,  Jaryis  said, 
most  staph  infections  responded  to 
a  wide  range  of  antibiotics.  But  in 
the  early  1980s  a  strain  emerged 
thHt  was  resistant  to  melhicillin. 
tiien  tiie  drug  of  choice.  Today  ine- 
UitcllUn.  is  useless  against  as  many 
as  half  of  all  staph  Infections,  and 
ninny  strains  of  the  bug  are  resis¬ 
tant  to  other  drugs  as  well. 
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Old  Corruptions 
In  a  New  Regime 
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Septer^.: 


Abraham  Bromberg 

THE  RUSSIAN  INTELUGENTSIA 
By  Andrei  Slnyavsky 
Translated  (ram  the  Russian 
by  Lynn  Visson 

Columbia  University  Press.  98pp. 
$19.95. 

1HAVE  A  friend  in  Moscow,  in 
his  enrly  sixties,  who  embodies 
some  typical  traits  ascribed  to 
the  Russian  intelligentsia.  A  cham¬ 
pion  of  human  rights,  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Communist  Parly, 
and  for  a  number  of  years,  while  suf¬ 
fering  from  other  misfortunes,  he 
considered  his  expulsion  the  great¬ 
est  misfortune  of  all.  To  be  shorn  of 
party  membership  also  meant  to  be 
deprived  of  access  to  certain  ameni¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  country's  politi¬ 
cal  elite.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  for  my 
friend  the  loss  of  party  membership 
constituted  more  of  a  spiritual  than 
a  material  calamity. 

Then  came  Gorbachev,  and  my 
friend  was  overjoyed.  When  Gor¬ 
bachev  was  cast  into  limbo,  my 
friend  became  an  enthusiastic  disci¬ 
ple  of  Yeltsin  and,  while  unhappy 
about  some  of  his  new  leader's  poli¬ 
cies,  has  remained  loyal  to  hint,  be¬ 
coming  a  leading  member  of  the 
"democrats."  What  he  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  how  he 
had  been  seduced  by  the 
perquisites  of  his  position.  I  remem¬ 
ber  suggesting  to  my  friend  that  one 
result  of  the  blessed  free  market  re¬ 
forms  was  the  creation  of  an  ob¬ 
scenely  bloated  “new  class’  on  the 
one  hand,  and  masses  of  impover¬ 
ished  citizens  on  the  other.  He  was 
reluctant  to  grant  the  latter,  but 
"anyway,"  he  would  say,  "all  this  is 
temporary,  an  inevitable  detour  on 
the  way  to  full  prosperity." 


I  relate  this  tale  because  my  I 
friend  is  one  of  the  Russian  intellec-  I 
tuals  that  Andrei  Sinyavsky  had  in  I 
mind  in  a  series  of  lectures  he  deliv-  i 
ered  at  New  York’s  Columbia  Uni-  1 
versity  and  that  are  now  available  in  , 
book  form.  A  brilliant  essayist  and 
short  story  writer,  Sinyavsky  (who  | 
died  a  few  months  ago)  in  the  1950s 
and  '60s  smuggled  his  works  to  the  , 
West,  where  they  appeared  under 
the  pseudonym  “Abram  Tertz."  Ar¬ 
rested  in  1965  along  with  Yuri 
Daniel,  a  writer  who  also  sent  his 
works  abroad  (as  "Nikolai  Arshak") . 
and  then  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
hard  labor  for  disseminating  “anti- 
Soviet  propaganda."  Sinyavsky  was 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  Paris  with 
his  wife  and  son  in  1973. 

Sinyavsky's  lectures  constitute  a 
scathing  indictment  of  the  slice  of 
Russian  society  known  for  more 
than  a  century  as  the  “Russian  intel- 
ligentsia."  A  cri  de  coeur  would  be  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the 
book,  since  many  of  those  Sinyavsky 
castigates,  in  anger  as  much  as  in 
sorrow,  were  his  friends.  In  his  view, 
they  betrayed  their  calling  as  the 
"conscience  of  the  nation,"  as  the 
critics  and  enemies  of  autocracy  in 
whatever  guise  it  may  appear. 

Instead,  says  Sinyavsky,  they 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  power 
as  soon  as  they  were  allowed  a  taste 
of  it  themselves.  They  have  justified 
the  appalling  results  of  Russia’s 
"economic  reforms"  —  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  crime,  the  Impoverished 
state  of  millions  of  people,  the  hor¬ 
rendous  social  inequalities.  They 
closed  their  eyes  to  some  of 
Yeltsin’9  savage  acts,  such  as  the 
use  of  force  against  the  Russian  par¬ 
liament  in  October  1993,  conjuring 
up  shabby  excuses  to  justify  some¬ 
thing  that  could  easily  have  been 


Andrei  and  Maria  Sinyavsky ...  He 

avoided  and  that  in  fact  represented 
the  third  suppression  of  a  duly 
elected  representative  body  in  20th- 
century  Russia  (the  other  two  being 
the  tsarist  closing  of  the  first  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  Duma,  in  July  1906  and 
Lenin's  dispersal  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  January  1918). 

As  so  often  in  history,  Yeltsin’s 
supporters  argued  that  “there  was 
no  alternative.” 

Most  grievously,  says  Sinyavsky, 
mo9t  of  die  "democrats’*  supported 
the  beastly  Chechnya  War  and  the 
transparent  lies  Yeltsin  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  uBed.  to  justify  the  carnage, 
as  an  editorial  in  Izvestia  put  it,  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  vastly  greater  threat  of  a 
Bolshevik  restoration.”  It  is  Instruc¬ 
tive  to  be  reminded  of  the  fawning 
behavior  of  some  leading  intellectu¬ 
als,  including  die  recently  deceased 
balladeer  Bulat  Okudzhava;  the  poet 
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Malaysian  tiger 
takes  a  mauling 


Bella  Akhmadulina;  Yegor  Gaidar, 
Ihe  father  of  “shock  therapy";  and 
many  others.  Sinyavsky  cites  the 
strident  appeals  lo  their  hero  (“the 
major  bulwark  of  democracy  in  Rus¬ 
sia”)  to  dissolve  the  “parlies  and  as¬ 
sociations,”  the  bands  of  “political 
provocateurs  and  hooligans”  who 
dare  to  oppose  him  —  all  uncomfort¬ 
ably  reminiscent  of  the  hyslerical 
demands  in  the  1930s  to  do  away 
with  the  “mad  dogs"  daring  to  op. 
pose  Stalin. 

In  drawing  parallels  wilh  the 
1930s,  Sinyavsky  sometimes  goes 
over  the  top;  The  reign  of  Yeltsin, 
with  all  its  repugnant  features,  can¬ 
not  be  compared  to  Stalin's  terror, 
nor  are  reactions  to  the  two  always 
analogous.  But  he  is  penetrating  in 
Illustrating  the  extent  to  which  Russ¬ 
ian  intellectuals  have  Imbibed  some 
of  the  most  noxious  norms  of  Soviet 


political  culture:  intolerance,  ^ 
worship,  die  tendency  to  rtfli- 
every  conflict  to  a  life-ankle 
struggle  between  the  forces 
and  darkness  and  to  aserfe  6 
vilest  motives  (o  political  oppooeL- 
Above  all,  Sinyavsky  helps  toe 
tomb  the  conventional  concrpt 
“intelligentsia."  As  the  ftis*: 
sociologist  Yuri  Levada  obstnr: 
some  time  ago.  the  intellige&Li- 
in  the  sense  of  uti  independent.^ 
thinking  force  defining  jlwlf  in 5 
position  to  the  country’s  rdm- 
hnd  vanished  already  before  c 
birth  of  Ihe  Soviet  Union  0f«cs 
not  all  were  lured,  either  thee  •: 

now,  onto  the  slippery  rod  ;  _ _ 

power,  and  some  who  embody  c  was  happening  around  him. 

1  ,  .  .  ..  iML>u  •  I  Am!  J  Ll _  ■ _ _ 


lex  Brummer  reports  | 
on  the  week  the  Aslan 
adventure  ended  ' 

THE  leaders  of  the  Aslan  tiger 
economies  walked  on  water 
for  so  long  that  they  began  to 
believe  their  miracle  WB6  the  one 
which  would  never  end. 

Even  after  the  speculative  tidal 
wave  had  swamped  the  Thai  baht 
and  inhered  In  tile  dark  auks  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  rulers  of  East  Asia  believed  that 
this  was  a  storm  they  could  simply 
rideout. 

After  all,  were  they  not  the  same 
nations  lauded  by  the  World  Bank 
as  an  “East  Asian  miracle"  and 
courted  by  bankers  and  fund-man¬ 
agers  from  the  citadels  of  New 
York,  London  and  Tokyo? 

They  are  the  same  leaders  who, 
because  of  their  appetite  for  West- 
era  industrial  imports  and  techno¬ 
logy,  have  been  able  to  face  down 
the  formidable  human  rights  ser¬ 
monising  of  the  British  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  Robin  Cook. 

Nobody  lias  symbolised  East 
Asia's  confidence  in  itself  and  its 
ability  to  take  on  the  world  single- 
handedly  more  titan  the  Malaysian 
prime  minister,  Mahathir  Mo¬ 
hamad.  As  the  country’s  currency, 
the  ringgit  —  which  has  now  plum¬ 
meted  14  per  cent  against  the  dollar 
since  July  1  —  weakened  on  the  for¬ 
eign  exchange  markets,  and  shares 
became  turbulent  on  global  mar¬ 
kets,  Dr  Mahathir  ignored  all  that 


old  pre-revolutionary  values  ; 
the  intelligentsia  endure.  Awn 
Sinyavsky,  who  never  shirked!^ 
fight,  was  eminently  one  of  them 


Writing  in  Tune  With  the  Times 


The  Real  Horse  Whisperer 


Richard  Lourle 

INVENTING  MEMORY 
A  Novel  Of  Mothers  And  Daughters 
By  Erica  Jong 
HarperColllna.  310  pp.  $25. 

RECENTLY  when  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  informed  me  that  his 
major  was  “creative  writing,"  I  just 
barely  resisted  the  temptation  to 
reply  —  As  opposed  to  what,  de¬ 
structive  writing?  Now,  however,  I 
can  see  that  such  a  category  might 
well  exist  for  Erica  Jong's  excursion 
into  history  does  .damage  to  the 
novel  as  art  form,  to  our  notions  of 
the  past,  and  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Sloppy,'  pretentious,  and 
often  unintentionally  hilarious,  this 
novel  is  right  In  tune  with  the  times 
and  no  doubt  destined  for  success. 

Inventing  Memory  chronicles  the 
fates  of  four  generations  of  Jewish 
women  —  the  bold  and  resourceful 
Sarah  who  flees  the  pogroms  of 
Russia  to  become  a  prominent  por¬ 
trait  painter  In  early  20th-century 
New  York;  Salome,  a  flapper/writer 
who  joins  the  literary  Lost  Genera¬ 
tion  in  Paris;  the  drug-doomed  folk 
singer  Sally  Sky  (a  nice  touch,  the 
family  name  Levitsky  shortened  to 
’60s  cosmic  nomenclature);  and  fi¬ 
nally  to  early  21st-century  Sara,  who 
documents  family  histories,  includ¬ 
ing  her  own,  for  the  Council  on  Jew¬ 
ish  History  in  New  York.  When  not 
clashing  wilh  each  other,  the  moth-  1 


ers  and  daughters  struggle  with  Art 
and  Truth  and  Sex.  Their  issues  and 
imperatives  are  grandiose,  melodra¬ 
matic  —  “Motiiers  and  daughters 

—  it's  a  comedy,  but  also  a  tragedy. 
We  fUl  our  daughters  with  all  the 
chutzpah  we  wish  for  ourselves.  We 
want  them  to  be  free  as  we  were 
not  And  then,  we  resent  them  for 
being  so  free.” 

*  The  text  is  peppered  with  Yiddish 

—  words,  sayings,  proverbs  ("Three 
things  can  never  be  hidden:  love,  a 
cough  and  poverty.")  —  but  seem 
overused  to  disguise  a  lack  of  true 
flavor.  The  same  holds  for  the  his¬ 
tory.  Though  the  author  has  indeed 
created  heroines  who  are  distinct 
products  of  their  time,  she  is  care¬ 
less  about  creating  the  background 
of  those  times  through  fact,  incident 
and  language.  Even  when  the  de¬ 
tails  are  right,  they  seem  perfunc¬ 
tory,  as  in  this  description  ,  of  early 
20th-century  New  York: 

“It  was  a  world  of  outdoor  privies. 
Irish  cops,  whalebone  corsets, 
dumbbell  tenements  and  Beaux  arts 
(or  Brownstone)  mansions  —  but 
the  griefs  and  heartbreaks  were  the 
same.  The  panic  about  being  broke, 
the  thud  ui  the  heart  when  love 
came  to  call,  the  hopelessness  of 
the  old  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
young — all  these  were  the  same." 

Underwear  may  change  but  not 
the  human  heart!  Nothing  ever 
changes  and  besides  we  concoct  the 
whole  business  to  suit  our  own 


needs;  as  the  21st-century  re¬ 
searcher  Sara  puts  It  “only  by . . .  in¬ 
venting  memory  Itself,  would  she  be 
free  to  go  on  with  her  life.” 

like  some  strange  particle  of  mod¬ 
ern  physics,  the  vulgarity  of  this 
novel  extends  In  every  direction  si¬ 
multaneously,  reaching  from  the 
Most  High  on  down.  The  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  described  as:  “This 
God  was  no  wuss.  Tills  was  a  macho 
God.  No  wonder  the  Jews  were  so 
proud  to  have  been  chosen  by  such  a 
butch  God,  jahweh  of  the  cojones." 

Oddly  enough,  Jong  who  made 
her  reputation  as  a  woman  liberated 
enough  to  speak  freely  and  openly 
about  women’s  experience  of  sex, 
writes  erotic  scenes  that  range  from 
the  banal  to  the  laughable.  Salome, 
in  a  chapter  entitled  “Days  of  Hope, 
Sex  and  the  Literary  Life,”  has  the 
courage  to  let  us  see  into  her  secret 
garden  of  erotic  sentiment  "He  is 
blond,  tall,  a  Greek  god.  When  he 
plays  the  piano,  I  get  so  excited  I’m 
afraid  HI  wet  the  sofa." 

My  favorite  bit  of  erotic  metaphor 
appears  in  a  letter  from  Salome  to  a 
loven  "I  smell  burning  sugar  waft¬ 
ing  up  from  my  panties.”  This  tine 
alone  was  worth  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  and  will  achieve  Immortality  at 
least  as  far  as  Tm  concerned;  from 
now  on  whenever  I  catch  any  such 
odors  drifting  into  my  Btudy.  I  will 
have  to'  wonder  whether  it’s  the 
scent  of  a  woman  or  just  cr&me- 
brfllte. 


Sharon  Curtin 

THE  MAN  WHO  LISTENS 
TO  HORSES 
By  Monty  Roberts 
Random  House.  258pp.  $23. 


X  Horses  Is  a  very  different  auto¬ 
biography.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  n 
real,  live  horse  whisperer  (he  could 
have  served  as  the  model  for  the 
hero  of  Nicholas  Evans’s  1995  best¬ 
seller,  The  Horse  Whisperer).  And 
he  seems  to  approach  the  telling  of 
his  story  like  an  old  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  chatting  in  a  relaxed  moment. 

He  begins  his  story  in  the  Nevada 
desert,  when  his  13-year-old  self  dis- , 
covered  the  language  of  horses.  He  . 
calls  the  wild  mustangs  his  first 
teachers,  and  the  lonely  desert  his 
classroom.  Roberts  grew  up  la  Sali¬ 
nas,  California,  where  his  parents 
ran  a  riding  school.  He  was  a  young 
and  gifted  competition  rider;  it  was 
good  for  the  family  business.  Some¬ 
how,  in  1948,  he  convinced  adults 
that  a  13-year-old  boy  was  capable  of 
collecting  150  wild  mustangs  for  use 
in  the  local  rodeo.  And  there  he 
found  what  we  all  wish  for.  a  voca¬ 
tion,  a  talent  and  gift  for  work  that 
can  shape  a  Me,  work  that  Illumi¬ 
nates  each  day  like  a  second  8un. 

He  takes  us  from  the  moment  he 
learned  to  listen  to  horses  through 
the  development  of  his  skill  at  com-  ii 
municating  with  and  "gentling"  :l 


them  vnther  than  breaking 
its.  CooiK-mlioii  rather  than  dc 
nnnee  becomes  Ms  guiding 
work  informed  by  love  hh  gw- 
seems  lo  have  known 
enrly,  that  becoming  faty 
process  of  constant  discover 
wonder  —  but  you  l«ve 
chances.  You  have  to  be 
about  die  things  you 
learned  to  love  horses,  .tp  k 
advocate,  their  teacher  ^ 
at  the  same  time.  And  tn|8^ 


Amid  blazing  fireworks  and  a 
kser  ahow  magicking  up  bulb 
charging  across  the  fa^de,  he  re¬ 
cently  opened  the  new,  fully  wired 
Kuala  Lumpur  stock  exchange  be¬ 
fore  1,000  specially  Invited  guests 
from  the  financial  community. 
Malaysia  would  not  be  cowed  by  the 
markets.  The  downturn,  he  de¬ 
clared,  was  the  work  of  "powerful 
predators"  from  abroad.  "We  cannot 
allow  ouraelves  to  be  dictated  to  by 
external  parties." 

It  was  this  hubris,  the  belief  that 
°my  Malaysia  can  control  its  own 
economic  destiny,  that  led  the  71- 
Vear-old  leader  to  make  a  fatal  mis- 
fo**  On  Thursday  last  week, 
without  any  warning,  Dr  Mahathir 
unveiled  a  package  of  restrictions 
on  share  trading  which  effectively 
wmied  short-selling  on  any  of  the 
100  stocks  In  Malaysia’s  composite 


for  horses  opened  his  life  w  • > 

It y  —  in  work,  family,  a  PjjV  ' - — - 

community,  apdsoinethfflg^.  p.  ,  , 

This  feat  is  even  more WltQ  11  S  PIPY/Pf 
able  when  you  consider  \XX\l  \  O  I  ICVOl 

early  life.  His  father  W  1  - — -- - - - 

fearful  man  who  wry  Elliott  , 

abused  the  horses  in  Ws  v  p.  pepm?  . 
is  no  defense  to  say  M  **1 ,  DriS^?®  ™***to* 
who  grew  up  around  rise  in  prices  in  the  post-war 

horses  saw  horses  routin^f;  3  workers  in  Britain  are  up  to 
wA  SeST  He,  better  off  today  than 

chfflted,  bullied  J^^ndparente  were  50 

He  was  a  lawmftn  who  W^^y :  p  T'  .  • 

death  in  front  of  Mo^**  t  tiJSftihwe  .1“?  . 

wan  fl  vpai-r  old  ’  -  '  ji  ^  7  curing  the  most  virulent 

Although  Roberts  Is  chSrtKi  f,tJod  of  Inflation  in  Britain’s 
ucated  ^Sid  thoughtful  for  price*  have 

St  bother  to  ex^a  h*cm- 

either  his  childhood  or,  1,95°  . 

hood'.  He  doesn’t attaOPt^Jal 

l  :  To  celebrate  the  S6th  airnfar- 
■  Ky  ofTtfa!  unveiling  of  the  Retail 
measure 


Index.  The  reaction  was  instanta¬ 
neous.  Fears  that  other  Asian  lead¬ 
ers  might  take  similar  steps  sparked 
a  massive  share  mark-down  which 
flew  across  the  region  like  light¬ 
ning,  hitting  even  the  relatively  ma¬ 
ture  markets  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Tokyo. 

Some  llkhought-out  measure  in 
one  tiny  corner  of  the  new  global 
capitalism  was  enough  to  have  the 
home  of  free  markets,  Wall  Street, 
rocked  back  on  its  heels. 

The  essence  of  the  new  global  fi¬ 
nancial  markets,  on  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Asian  tigers  has  been 
built,  ia  free  and  open  capital  move¬ 
ments.  Investors  who  have  shown 
their  faith  in  the  growth  record  of 
the  Asian  economics  and  the 
strength  of  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  have  done  so  according  to 
classic  investment  lore:  when  the 
going  gets  rough,  a  proportion  of  in¬ 
vestments  can  be  quickly  liquidated 
and  turned  back  into  cash. 

Governments  can  deploy  a  range 
of  free-market  weapons  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  action.  In¬ 
terest  rates  can  be  raised,  as  they 
have  throughout  Asia,  economic  re¬ 
trenchment  can  be  made,  promises 
to  support  the  market  can  be 
elicited  from  friends  inside  the 
country,  like  the  state  pension 
funds,  and  from  outside  —  from 
munificent  neighbours  such  as  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei. 

But  when,  as  in  1998.  Western 
banks  and  fund-managers  trans¬ 
ferred  $225  billion  to  developing 
countries,  it  was  not  for  ever.  Fund9 
that  freely  flow  Into  developing 
countries  must  have  an  escape 
route,  even  if  it  fa  opened  by  bear- 
traders  like  the  ubiquitous  George 
Soros,  who  over  the  pa9t  10  years 
has  taken  on  the  pound,  and  now 
the  Asian  currencies,  and  won.  It 
was  the  bid  to  block  that  exit  which 
shook  the  maricete  to  the  core. 

The  attacks,  however,  first  on  the 
Asian  currencies  and  now  on  the  eq¬ 
uity  markets,  were  not  made  for  the 
hell  of  It.  In  Thailand  the  specula¬ 
tors,  not  only  Mr  Soros  but  also  the 
big  financial  houses  like  Goldman 
Sacha,  spotted  fundamental  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  economy.  Banking 
and  investment  flows  that  should 
have  gone  into  long-term  Invest¬ 
ment  spilled  over  into  frothy  prop¬ 
erty  developments,  maricets, 
consumption  and  personal  debt 
This  put  a  strain  on  the  balance  of 
payments  and  led  to  an  unsustain¬ 


able  level  of  growth.  Such  situations 
call  for  dramatic  action  —  devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  currency,  austerity  and  a 
winding-down  of  debt  levels. 

Dr  Mahathir's  panic  reponse  to 
tile  pressure  on  the  ringgit  and  a  43 
per  cent  drop  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
stock  market  this  year  has  been  to 
blame  everyone  else  except  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Yet,  as  in  Thailand,  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  almost  double-digit 
growth  has  created  an  unsustain¬ 
able  situation,  with  the  trade  deficit 
ballooning,  and  dealers  and  eco¬ 
nomic  experts  Bering  devaluation  as 
the  best  way  out  of  the  cul-de-sac. 

But  In  many  Aslan  states,  includ¬ 
ing  Hong  Kong,  the  tie  to  the  dollar 
has  been  an  act  of  faith  as  well  as  a 
force  for  stability  and  a  barrier 
against  inflation.  However,  in  the 
wake  of  the  baht’s  devaluation  and 
the  assault  on  the  Malaysian  cur¬ 
rency  all  have  looked  vulnerable: 
the  Indonesian  rupiah,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  peso,  and  even  the  normally 
sturdy  Singapore  dollar  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Ihe  ringgit’s  descent 

the  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
loss  of  confidence  engendered  by 
.  current  events  almost  certainly 
means  that  investment  bankers  and 
fund-managers  in  the  City  and  Wall 


had  it  so  good  -  that’s  official 


enner  ms  r;- 

hood.  He  doesn’t  attempt 

our  sympathy  or  ^arn 
He  knows  who  be  fa, 
cided  to  tell  us  hissforieM 
they  are  A  part  of  hkh 
their  Importance. 


money — the  Office  for  National 
Statistics  provided  a  snapshot  of 
how  life  has  changed  since  the 
year  Clement  Attiee  was  prime '  - 
minister,  India  was  granted  in¬ 
dependence,  and  the  first  micro- 
wave  oven — weighing  750  lb 
and  standing  5ft  Qln  tall — was 
marketed  ip  the  United  States, 

It  revealed  that  prices  have 

risen  more  than  20 -fold  bIhcb  : 

the  days  of  postwar  austerity,  . . . 
when  Parliament  bad  to  approve 
extra  plothlng  coupons  to  allow  , 
the  then  Process  JEIlzabefo  tp  . . 
buy  her  Norman  Hartnell  wed¬ 
ding  areas,  but  the  average  nu^le 
weekly  wtige  ia  50  times  higher, 
rising  from  £6  to  £300.  Women 
hayte  fared  e'jfcfl  better.  Their 
■■  i-fold,1 '  ... 


The  RPI  also  illustrates  how 
spending  patterns  hove  changed 
down  foe  decades,  because  it.  , 
measures  inflation  by  checking 
tire  prices  of  a  representative 
basket  of 600  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  from  20,000  shops  across 
the  country.  , . .  . 

.  •  In  1947,  fod  basket  included  • 
78rpm  gramophone  records, 

■  Rubber  roller  table  mangles,  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  distemper. 

Canned  fruit  and  ice  cream 
were  added  as  the  consumer  so¬ 
ciety  started  to1  crank  into  gear.ln 
foe  1950s.  Fish  fingers,  jeans 
qnd  fridges  made  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  In  foe  1900s, 

-  The  forerunner  of  foe  RPI  was 
foe  Cost  of  Living  Index  for  foe 
Working  Classes,  introduced  by 


Street  will  be  putting  on  hold  their 
expansion  plans.  There  may  also  be 
considerable  pressure,  depending 
on  how  quickly  stability  can  be  re¬ 
established.  to  run  down  their  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  tiger  markets  —  a  move 
which  could  fuel  the  selling  frenzy. 

The  importance  of  the  Asian 
tigers  to  foreign  investment  funds 
have  been  their  rates  of  return  — 
unobtainable  among  Western 
democracies.  Those,  along  with  ap¬ 
parently  stable  political  systems  and 
a  cultural  bias  towards  hard  work 
and  saving,  has  made  them  more  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  region  than  alternatives 
such  as  Latin  America,  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  industrialised  demo¬ 
cracies  of  the  European  Union.  For 
the  first  time,  investors  are  waking 
up  to  the  idea  that,  despite  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  growth  and  prosperity, 
authoritarian  regimes  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  beat  custodians  of  free 
and  open  markets. 

It  may  be  safer  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Singapore  than  it  is  Manhattan, 
but  at  least  In  New  York  you  know  a 
dictator  Is  not  going  to  stop  you  sell¬ 
ing  short  That,  after  all,  is  how 
some  of  the  greatest  fortunes  of  the 
20th  century  were  made  —  by 
Kennedy,  Goldsmith  and  Soros. 


the  Liberal  government  on  foe 
dvetef  the  first  world  war.  It  was 
designed  to  protect  workers 
from  the  Impact  of  the  Inflation 
that  ryas  expected  to  arise  from 
the  looming  conflict. 

However,  the  basket  of  goods 
was  later  considered  to  be  )nade: 
quate  and  it  was  decided  to  re¬ 
vamp,  the  Index  In  the  late  1930s 
to  reflect  what  10,000  working 
class  households  were  spending 
their  money  qu,  , 

.  .QNS  ahdsfldm  Jon  McGinty 
said  foe  index  mattered  not  just 
because  retail  prices  affected 
every  household  in  Britain,  but 
because  of  foe  insight  it  g^ve.  ,, 
into  buying  habits. 

“We  believe  that  the  RPI  Is  the 
most  accurate  measure,  of  infla¬ 
tion  as  It  affects  households  be- ' ' 
cause  of  the  way  we  look  at  foe 
basket  of  products,”  he  added. 
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In  Brief 


THE  Hong  Kong  stock  market 
plunged  more  than  5  per 
cent  after  Its  worst  month  in 
eight  years,  leaving  It  20  per 
cent  off  Ite  August  7  peak.  And 
Thailand  Is  seeking  a  further 
$25  million  World  Bank  loan  to 
shore  up  its  flagging  economy. 


JAPAN  said  it  was  making  sig¬ 
nificant  progress  in  the  race 
to  build  a  supersonic  aircraft 
three  times  foe  size  of  Concorde. 
The  trade  ministry  was  pushing 
for  $8.4  million  in  funding  for 
tiie  project  next  year.  Meanwhile 
the  Ftacnch  prime  minister 
Lionel  Jospin  is  trying  to  force 
Dassault  into  n  merger  with 
Aerospatiale  aa  part  of  (he  plan 
to  Btrcamline  Airbus  Industrie 
and  privatise  the  plane  maker. 


THE  chairman  of  Britain’s 
largest  firm  of  financial  advis¬ 
ers,  DBS  Financial  Management, 
resigned  from  (he  hoard  of  die 
Personal  Investment  Authority, 
the  country's  pensions  regulator, 
after  hln  firm  received  u  record 
fine  of  about  $680,000  re  In  ling  to 
a  pensions  scandal.  Another 
record  punishment,  totalling 
nearly  $800,000  in  fines  plus 
$283,000  costa,  was  luuulcdom 
to  the  Swiss  Bunk  Corporation  for 
two  cases  of  insider  dealing. 


THE  strength  of  sterling 

pushed  UK  trade  deeper  into 
the  red  as  Britain  announced  a 
widening  of  the  monthly  deficit 
to  almost  $  1.6  million  in  June. 


CREDIT  Suisse,  the  Swiss 
bank  which  is  to  take  over 
Insurer  Winterthur  to  create  a 
$32  billion  institution,  revealed  a 
first-half  profits  of  $950  million. 

GAMBLING  fever  unleashed 
by  the  National  Lottery  has 
boosted  trade  at  Ladbroke,  foe 
UK  betting  and  hotel  group. 
Meanwhile  the  group  announced 
!b  preparing  to  sell  Vernons,  its 
football  pools  business. 

DESPTTE  vigorous  growth, 
low  inflation  and  low  unem¬ 
ployment,  workers  In  foe  United 
States  stiU  feel  insecure  and 
overworked,  according  to  a 
report  from  Princeton  Survey 
Research  Associates. 
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20  APPOINTMENTS  &  COURSES _ _ 


Kolej  Matrikulasi  Yayasan  Saad 

(KMYS) 

_ Malaysia _ 


This  newly  founded  Matriculation  (Sixth  Form)  College  opens  Its  doors  on  I  April  1998.  It  Is  fully 
residential,  co-educatlonal  and  based  on  the  British  Independent  schools  system.  It  will  teach  a  variety  of 
Arts  and  Science  subjects  to  GCE  A-Level,  using  UK  based  Examination  Boards,  and  alms  to  be  a 
centre  of  academic  excellence  sending  Its  students  on  to  leading  universities  worldwide. 

Set  In  a  beautiful  SO  acre  site  with  excellent  facilities  for  teaching,  sports  and  recreation,  it  is  located  60km 
north  of  Kuala  Lumpur  along  the  North-South  Expressway.  The  College  is  funded  by  the  Yayasan  Saad 
(Saad  Foundation)  which  has  already  established  a  successful  school  for  students  aged  11-16. 

If  you  are  over  25  and  have  at  least  5  years’  teaching  experience  at  this  level,  this  is  an  excellent 
Opportunity  to  join  this  new  College  at  the  outset  There  Is  a  very  competitive  remuneration  package, 
Including  relocation  expenses,  free  accomodation  on  campus,  overseas  allowance,  annual  home-leave 
passage  paid,  and  much  more. 

The  subjects  for  which  teachers  are  required  are: 


Mathematics 

Further 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Physics 


Biology 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

English  Language 

(for  preparation 
for  IELTS  examination) 


All  subjects  are  taught  in  English 

Further  particulars  are  available  from  the  Headmaster's  Secretary,  Winchester  College, 
College  Street,  Winchester  S023  9NA.  (Tel;  01962  621 100  Fax;  01962  621 106). 
Please  mark  the  envelope  KMYS.  Closing  date  for  applications:  30  September. 


Head  of  International 
Programme  Advisory  and 
Development  Department 


Central  London 


c£28.000 


+ 


The  British  Red  Crow  cares  for  people  at  home  and  abroad,  meeting  the  needs  of' 
vulnerable  people  in  timea  of  emergency. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  and  dynamic  person  to  head  up  a  team  of 
protcsiioiul  advisers  within  a  growing  department  whose  key  services  are  providing  an 
advisory  .service  to  operational  desks,  developing  policies  and  procedures  as  well  as 
undertaking  research  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our  programmes.  You  will  also  be 
the  person  with  key  responsibility  for  all  International  long-term  development  work 
within  the  British  Red  Cross. 

TTie  department  plays  a  key  role  in  BRCS  Internationa]  Programming,  with  a  widening 
sphere  of  influence  both  within  the  Red  Cron  and  the  wider  humanitarian  sector. 

You  should  be  forward-thinking,  with  a  mature  approach  gained  6om  substantial 
overseas  experience  in  relief  and  development,  together  with  experience  of  management 
and  of  working  within  a  head  office  environment  within  the  sector.  Strong 
communication  and  influencing  drills,  a  sound  knowledge  of  good  practice  in 
organisational  development  and  the  ability  to  take  a  atntegk  overview  will  be  essential. 
Thu  position  necessitate*  you  working  abroad  for  up  to  60  days  per  annum. 

For  an  application  form  and  information  pack,  please  call  our  Pertonnel 
Department  on  0171  201  0262  (24  hour  answer  machine),  quoting  »G  AF/105. 
If  you  are  currently  working  overseas  you  cars  fax  your  CVjon  +44  (0)171  235 
4591.  Cloaing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  la  30  September  1997. 

As  a  charity  kv  ate  only  Me  to  reply  to  thou  sdtcttdfir  hifenrfw.  tf  yOu  do  mi  hear  Jmt  to 
uiihhi  8  ureks  we  regm  to  lij/anu  you  dwt  your  has  ban  maumssfiit. 


British  Red  Cross 

Caring  for  people  in  crisis 


GUARDI^ 


Advertisement! 

«  la  a  Mrttadteg, 
atartsemsii  fii 

nc*  guarantee  bb 

PafeiefiAefe9Titmiw 


be  made  to  m  a* 


tymenwohacora^hr, 

«  ron-afpeajice  j , 
Ktettesnert  Theyfeiiu 
figbt  to  chsstfj  | 
art/ertisemem,  ecfl  or  fa, 
oqectiorahfe  ratygo^c, 
adfflrfeanent. 

Although  every 
carefully  cfisrtad.  ocas, 
nutates  do  oca*  htefe, 
artratfeef&to®sii»&yfv 
their  edvarll&emerts  cat'll 
advfseus  Immediately  taun 
occur.  We  regret  talst; 
accept  reeporeUty  hiw: 
ONE  INCORRECT  baton  rf1 
no  rapubdeabon  wi  beffreer 
casa  ol  typogepKOI  z  r 
drengeswhichdordtiKifJ 
oltheacherfeerot  » 

7&Guar4 


Skilled  worktn  rt^uw  ■ 
huminttinui  v.«k  \z  11  <sz 
doctois.  nuiits,  ilI> 
iiuiriiionlui.  ; 

logisticians,  igrooccmi 
security  oflicrn.  EnudtoL-- 
aud  coordmaion  hr  i . 
raiKiacu.  UDresuKui  re. 
Europe  necessary 
Interviews  In  Lo»4m.  *• 
Madrid,  Mew  'took  kriC 
Sally  Illicit  (GW497).lCcS| 
London  WCA1R  4  W.UI  ’ 


TEFL  CeitilW 


ESP  (Business) 
also  ovaittw 

The  English 

8tandbrdokHi,Jw» 

2-5  Old  Bond  w* 
1/imtanWlXW 


INTERNATIONAL 


Learning  Advisor 


PLAN  Is  recruiting  an  experienced  education  specialist  to  flU  the  post  of  Learning  Advtarilb^ 
Internationa]  Headquarters  in  Woking,  Surrey,  England.  PLAN  International  is  one  oflb*  W 
largest  International  nongovernmental  organisations  delivering  humanitarian  child  foctaed  ■  ■ 
development  programs  In  over  40  of  the  world’s  least  developed  countries.  PLAN  has  no  "A** 
psdltical  or  governmental  affiliation.  PLAN  works  through  child  sponsorship. 

Your  mqjor  responsibilities  will  You  will  be  repotting  to  the  Portuguese  would  be  a  «** 

l**01  head  of  the  Program  Quality  will  be  expected  to  wwl»pB 

-Improve  ihe  quality  of  PLAN’*  Unit  at  the  International  4096  PLAN  worldwide.  ... 

programs  by  providing  “state  of  Headquarters.  Interested  Candida®^1® 


the  art”  technical  knowledge  The  position  demands  a 
on  education  and  consolidating  Masters  degree  or  above  In 
PLAN’S  existing  knowledge  education  or  a  social  science 
and  experience  In  tide  domain;  and  proven  track  record  or  at 
-  play  a  key  role  In  developing  least  five  yean’  experience  in 
and  implementing  PLAN’S  designing  and  implementing 
education  policies  and  strategies;  education  programsfn 
-provide  technical  support  ■  developing  countries  and  in 


for  grant  applications  for 

-  education  programs  and 
projects; 

-  network  effectively  with 
Learning  Advisors  Item 

'  other  international  NOOs 
and  finding  agencies. 


will  be  expected  to  trarelup®  ' 
409b  PLAN  worldwide-  ...  \ 
Interested  candidal*  Wd*  j 
submit  theirCV,  a  lefleri  , 

explaining  how  they  nwfo  • « 
the  job  requirement*  and  *#*■ 
avallabUUy,  for  the  attendoo ‘ 
of  Michael  Wills, 

Human  RfsoutceCown**^ .  ‘ : 
Ltd..  The  Oxford  Centre  Jr*.; 
Innovation,  Mill  Street 

OX2  0JX  England.  IHiW 


policy  development  An  ability  OX2  QJX  England.  7W:  V- *?. 

to  function  efTecrively  In  a  cross-  201515,  Rti:  44  1865  20lyv. 
cultural  setting  and  to  influence  e-mail:  mwills@oxfonw^  . 
senior  management  Is  essential.  Closing  date -Sept  2m 

Fluent  English  is  required  and  PLAN  International  & . 

fluency  in  a  second  language,  committed  to  a  poJi$  pC.y  ‘  ■' 

preferably  ftench,  Spanish  or  equal  opportunities..  • ;. 


PLAN  is  committed  to  achieving 
in  the  lives  of  poor  child 
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A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
CENTRE  FOR  TOE 
CONTEMPORARY  VISUAL 
ARTS  FOR  OATES  KEAN  A 
THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 


BALTIC  FLOUR  MILLS 


The  Baltic  Flour  Mills  will  he  one  ot  the  largest 
complexes  In  the  world  wholly  focused  on  contem¬ 
porary  visual  arts,  with  over  10,000  square  metres 
of  galleries,  workshops  and  public  spaces. 

The  project  Is  committed  to  commissioning  and  to 
the  production  of  original  work,  to  its  presentation 
in  a  wide  range  of  spaces  and  media  and  to  the 
promotion  of  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the 
contemporary  Visual  arts  by  new  and  established 
audiences- 

Gateshead  Council,  Northern  Arts  Board,  the  Arts 
Council  of  England  and  the  Trustees  wish  to  appoint  a 

DIRECTOR 

SALARY  &  ASSOCIATED  BENEFITS  COULD  BE 
UP  TO  £65,000 

Inspirational  leadership,  proven  managerial  skills 
and  an  Informed  commitment  to  the  work  of  living 
artists  are  required  to  establish  tho  centre  and 
direct  Us  opening  programmes. 

Detailed  design,  and  other  preparatory  works  - 
including  a  substantial  advanced  programme  In  the 
building  and  the  region  -  start  immediately  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  Director.  The  building  will 
be  open  to  the  public  In  the  autumn  of  2000 

The  Baltic  Flour  Mills  has  secured  over  £40  million 
from  the  National  Lottery  and  other  sources  to 
convert  this  landmark  building  on  the  South  Bank 
of  the  River  Tyne.  The  Arts  Council.  Gateshead 
Council  and  Northern  Arts  nave  also  guaranteed  £2 
million  p.a.  of  revenue  and  programme  funding  to 
2006  and  beyond. 

For  an  application  form  and  information  pack  about 

the  poBt,  contact:  _  _ . 

- Director  of  Pareorinoi 

A  Management  Services 

Gateshead  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Civic  Centre 

Regent  Street 

Gateshead 

NE8  1 HH 

England 

Direct  Recruitment  Line 
T:  +44  (0)191-477-1326 

Applications  are  to  be  returned  by  Monday  6 
October. 


•  <m:  H.iliir  I  liim  Mills  is  In  mo  iimmiioIiiiii  nt  i.iiiMlity  fit  ri| ■  |ioili i,tily  "•  all  -»>.|W5i;ts 


Write !  \ 


Diploma  courses  in 


.  Freelance,  Fiction  & 
■  News  Journalism 

London  School 
of  Journalism 

\  Home  Study  and 
Tutorial  teaching 


2 2  I :plii ,h,K  Mrwx.  j 
1  <11111(111  \V>  JIK,  |  K  J 


SUCCESS  WITH  5  lo  9  students 

ENGLISH  in  a  group 

in  SMALL  GROUPS  Individual  Tuition 


3>  Sels  College  London 

•  RECOGNISED  BYTHE  BRITISH  COUNCIL  AREL8  EST 1973 

•  Intensive  English  courses  for  foreign  learners 

•  Accommodation  arranged 

•  Over  25,000  students  taught  since  1975 

64-65  LONG  ACRE  C0VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON  WC2E  9JH 

TELEPHONE:  0171 240  2581  Fax:  0171 379  5793 

Principal  Y.Ralss  BA,  BSc  (Econ),  F.1.L,  M.Ed,  Barrfaler-at-Lsw,  FRSA 


NEW  DELHI,  INDIA 

Social  Development  Advisers 

Post  1 :  Urban  Poverty  Office 

The  Urban  Poverty  Office  supports  partner  organisations  to  manage  urban  poverty  I 
reduction  projects  in  India.  The  office  is  based  in  New  Delhi  and  comprises  of  a 
team  of  expatriate  and  Indian  professional  staff  covering  the  disciplines  of 
engineering,  social  development,  health,  gender,  financial  services,  training  os  well 
os  management,  administration  and  accounting,  There  arc  currently  on -going 
“slum  improvement”  projects  in  four  cities  around  India  and  two  new  “urban 
poverty  reduction”  projects  in  Cuttack  and  Cochin.  The  newer  projects  move 
away  from  a  focus  on  identified  slums  to  rarger  the  urban  poor  more  widely. 

There  are  also  preparations  in  hand  for  additional  new  projects.  There  is  an 
increasing  variety  of  project  partners,  including  the  private  sector  and  NGOs  hut  I 

Municipal  Authorities  remain  principal  partners.  ' 

As  Social  Development  Adviser,  you  will  work  as  a  member  of  the  UPO  team,  by 
providing  specialist  social  development  analysis,  advice  and  management  inputs 
leading  to  the  successful  and  timely  implementation  of  the  projects.  The  Social 
Development  objectives  focus  on  means  and  methods  of  urban  poverty  reduction, 
participation  by  the  poor  and  particularly  women  in  planning,  implementing  ami 
evaluating  project  activities.  You  will  therefore  have  special  responsibility  for 
assisting  and  supporting  project  partners  in  their  analysis  and  understanding  of 
poverty  and  vulnerability;  their  approaches  to  communicating  with  urban  poor 
people  and  promoting  hill  participation  of  urban  poor  women  and  men  and 
particularly  vulnerable  groups.  In  addition,  you  will  monitor  and  report  oil  project 
progress  and  DFID  expenditure  on  Social  Development  activities  on  the  projects 
and  have  special  responsibilities  for  managing  and  supporting  locally  appointed 
Senior  Programme  Officers  and  loco]  consultants  to  develop  and  promote  new  and 
existing  strategies  including  gender  equality .  financial  services,  participator)* 
monitoring  and  impact  assessment. 

Post  2 :  Health  and  Population  Office 

The  Health  and  Population  Office  in  India  has  a  portfolio  of  projects  working  in 
many  states  across  India.  The  office  composes  of  i  multi -disciplinary  team  of 
expatriate  and  Indian  professional  working  on  a  variety  of  projects  including 
reproductive  anil  child  health.  HIV/STD  prevention,  tuberculosis,  polio 
eradication  and  health  systems  development. 

The  officenuw  require  a  Social  Development  Adviser  who  still  work  as  a  member 
of  the  HPO  team,  supporting  partner  organisations  to  manage  health  and 
population  projects.  You  will  ensure  that  the  requirements  of  primary  stakeholders 
have  been  considered  through  all  phases  of  project  implementation,  that 
mechanisms  arc  developed  to  improve  the  match  between  health  seeking 
behaviours  and  services  offered  by  health  providers.  In  addition,  you  will 
contribute  to  development  of  monitoring  and  evaluation  mechanisms, 
participatory  approaches  to  project  development,  and  be  responsible  for  improving 
gender  strategics  and  the  poverty  focus  within  the  project  portfolio. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The  positions  demand  a  first  degree  in  a  relevant  social  science  discipline  and  a 
relevant  post-graduate  degree  or  equivalent  appropriate  experience.  The  Social 
Development  Adviser  for  the Tlealth  md' Population  Office  should  ideally  have 
specialised  in  health  or  medical  anthropology.  Your  professional  background  is 
likely  to  include  social  development,  social  planning,  gender  comm  unity- based 
participation,  poverty  reduction  and  social  policy.  You  will  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  India  and  at  least  four  years  of  recent,  appropriate  work  experience. 

Much  of  the  professional  work  will  have  taken  place  overseas  and  should  involve  a 
significant  amount  of  project  implementation  cxpericncc- 
Excellcnt  communication  skills  both  oral  and  written  are  a  pre-requisite  and 
knowledge  of  DFID's  procedures  and  practice  would  be  an  advantage.  The  ability 
to  demonstrate  your  facilitation  and  analytical  skills  and  to  work  as  a  productive 
and  collaborative  member  of  multi-disciplinary  teams  is  essential.  The  post  will 
involve  frequent  travel  in  India.  Applicants  should  cither  be  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Area  (EEA)  or  Commonwealth  Citizens  who  have  the 
established  righr  of. abode  and  the  right  to  work  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TERMS  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

Por  both  posts  you  will  be  on  contract  to  the  British  Government  for  2  years,  in  service 
to  the  Government  oflndia.  Salary  will  be  in  the  range  c^32,900-£3S,760  p.a, 

(UK. taxable)  depending  on  qualifications  and  experience.  Additional  benefits 
will  normally  include  variable  tax-free  overseas  allowance^,  children's  educational 
allowances,  free  accommodation  and  passages  and  annual  fare -paid  lease. . 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  is  2ti  September  1997. 

For  ftirthcr  details  and  application  form,  please  write  to  Appointments 
Officer,  Ref  No  AH  3  04/S  C/G  W,  Abercrombie  House,  Eagles  ham  Road, 

East  Kilbride,  Glasgow  G75  BEA,  stating  Ref  No  AH304/GW  dearly  on 
your  envelope,  or  telephone  01355  B43B97. 

DFID  is  committed  to  a  polity  of  eqttnl  opportunities  And  mppHcnt  ions  for  these  posts 
are  sought  fiom  bath  me ji  and  women. 

Department  for 
International  Development  • 


TEACHER  TRAINING 


*  Distance  Learning  DljilomB  Course  (Wrth'Syra)  '  * 

i*  Support  from  experienced  and  highly  . Qualified  tutors  : 

*  Teaching  Practice  Programme  available  :• 

For  a  prospectus  cqll,  .  XJ: 

0171  2251277 

Montessorl  St  Nicholas  Centre  •  / :  r  s 
23/24  Princes  Gate,  London  SW7 1  PT: 


44  161  908  3810 


^  1  for  details ''  1 


FREELANCE 
JOURNALISTS  WANTED 


(English  rrtedliim)  >  ; 

Langtiago  Travel  Gaiette  is  an  hiqmational  budriesB-to-buarfneaa  : 
pubfeaton  foal  reports  on  tha  global  industry  ol  langiuegh  trawl  and  • 
hntetnallonaJ  education.  Wa  are.  looking  lor  freelance  journalists  to  taka  j: 
on  cpmmieaioriB  and  contribute  nsmva  features  erxj  research.’  Please 
sendjeltef,  CV  end  sample  of  ylotr  writing  tp:  . 

The  Editor,  Language  Travel  Gtzeffs,  33  Riding  Hou$e  Street,  . 

London -W1P7PG,  England.  Fax:‘+44.i7I,'49Q‘3$®L  .  :• 

Emal:  maWianfluageliBvel.corri  '  '■ 


Leicester 

University 


Established  in  1966,  the  Centra  for  Mass 
Communication  Research  (CMCRJ  Is  one  of  the 
world's  olden,  best  known  centres  of  media  scholarship. 


M  \  IN  MASS 
(  OMMl'NK  ATIONS 

In  I >isi;iiK  (‘  |  ciirniuo 


TWb  is  a  part-time,  2  year  distance  learning  course, 
for  every  media  professional  and  student  of  media 
issues.  Contact  us  NOW  fbr  October  start. 

Key  course  themes  include) 

power,  regulation  and  competition  In.  media  industries 
global  media,  local  resistance 
language  and  Image  In  media  texts 
media  and  politics,  gender  race  and  fnmily 
“reading"  the  media,  audiences  and  reception 
issues  In  media  management,  training,  ethics 
theory  and  methodology  in  media  research 
■  options  In  film  and  telecommunications 

Study  by  distance  learning  nrlth  Leicester 
University  1 

•  the  only  UK  distance  learning  MA  in  mass 
communications 

•  minimal  disruption  to  employment  or  family 

•  high  quality  texts  and  AV  materials 

•  prepared  by  leading  experts  worldwide 

•  occasional  weekend  or  day  schools  (UK  and  other 
selected  countries)  -  voluntary 

•  email  course  conferencing 

Assessment  Is  by  assignment,  examination  and 
dissertation.  Candidates  should  hold  a  good  honours 
degree  or  equivalent.  Applicants  with  relevant 
professional  exiwricncc  and  those  just  graduating  wijl 
also  be  considered.  Strong  proficiency  in  English 
Language  is  essential. 

Connies  commence  April  and  October. 

For  course  brochure  and  application  forms,  contact 
Tin  Course  Secretary,  quoting  ref  DIVCW997, 
CMCR,  University  of  Leicester,  104  Regent  Road, 
Leicester  LEI  7LT.  UK.  1M:  +44  116  252 5275. 
Faxi  +44  116  252  5276. 
email:  cracr-dl8Me.ac.uk 

Promoting  excellence  In  University 
teaching  and  research 


EXCITING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
COMPUTING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Manawatu  Polytechnic,  located  In  the  central 
North  island  of  New  Zealand,  Is  renowned  for  the 
high  calibre  graduates  fromlts  Bachelor  in  Applied 
Information  Systems  degre£prqgramrne.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  Computing  Ind&atryHn  New  Zealand 
recognises  that  this  is  attributyblAto  the  high 
calibre  of  lecturers  teaching  oh^ehirqgramme. 

As  a  result  Industry  “head  hunts'Ww  lebturers  on 
a  regular  basis,  which  creates  opportunities  foj 
new  lecturers  to  join  our  dynamic  team. 

Currently  the  Manawatu  Polytechnic  has 
vacancies  for  Computing  Lectftrers  who  mi 
experienced  In  systems  development  end 
database  management  systems  conformation 
systems  management 

Appropriate  Industrydxperleno^  tagjrfelevant 
Bachelors  Degree  are  the  mlnUnum  requirements 
for  applicants,  wftn  preference  given  to  Masters 
qualifications  ojsmigher.  Teaching  experience  Is 
desirable  butmot  essentls^as  this  training  can  be 
providi 

If  yo/ are  Intereatecrtn  a  minimum  two  year 
contract  to  work  for  Manawatu  Polytechnic, 
tartlng  In  January  1998,  contact  us  NOW  for 
ir  details. 

fuman  Resources  Manager, 

(s'  Manawatu  Polytechnic, 

Private  Bag  11022, 

Palmerston  North, 

New  Zealand. 

Fax  +64-6-3500030 
Email;  opportunltles@polytech.ac.nz 

Closing  date  for  applications  Is  31  October  1997. 

EXCITING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  COMPUTING 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


CLASSIFIED 


The  University  of  Sheffield 
Centre  for  Psychotherapeutic  Studies 

POSTGRADUATE  CERTIFICATE! 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
(GROUP  OR  INDIVIDUAL) 

(One  year,  part-time, 
modified  distance  learning  programme) 

•  Pre-cllnlcel  foundation  In  the  theory  and  practice  o!  wyctaite^ 

•  Group  Psychotherapy  option  •  two  one-week  theory  echw^ 
Sheffield  ptua  Introduction  to  the  practice  of  group  pswfiutea 
over  6  weekends  at  the  Turvey  Centre,  Bedfordshire  ’ 
Individual  Psychotherapy  option  -  two  one-vreekiremwioM 
plus  weekly  seminars  at  the  Centre  for  Psychotherapeufc 
Studies,  Sheffield. 

•  Preparation  lor  MSc  In  Group  Psychotherapy  or  MAh 
Psychoanalytic  Psychotherapy. 

•  Teachers  include  Prafessora  Dlgby  Tantam  and  Robert 

•  Recognition  of  previous  relevant  teaming  leecing  to  prmta 

exemptions  from  course  elements. 

For  further  information;  Centra  for  Psychotherapeut/o  Stufa 

The  University  of  Sheffield,  16  Claremont  Crescent,  8h«M 

810  2TA.  TbC  +44  (0)114  222  2070;  Fax:  +44 

Ema]l:k.m.Murraye8heffleld.ao.uk 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Forced  sterilisations  in  Scandinavia  have  shocked 
the  world.  But  the  great  founding  fathers  of  British 
socialism,  reports  Jonathan  Freedland,  had 
dreams  almost  as  vile  as  those  of  the  Nazis 

|jjhe  dirty  little  secret 
of  the  old  British  left 
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HERE  will  be  plenty  of  soul- 
searching  in  Stockholm  at 
present.  And  in  Oslo, 
Helsinki  and  Copenhagen,  too.  All 
over  Scandinavia,  people  are  facing 
up  to  the  stain  now  spreading 
across  their  snow-white  self-image, 
as  they  discover  that  their  govern¬ 
ments  spent  decades  executing  a 
chilling  plan  to  purify  the  Nordic 
race,  nurturing  the  strong  and  erad¬ 
icating  the  weak.  Each  day  victims 
of  forced  sterilisation,  now  deep  in 
middle  age,  have  stepped  forward  to 
tell  how  they  were  ordered  to  have 
the  chop",  to  prevent  them  having 
children  deemed  as  racially  defec¬ 
tive  as  themselves. 

Branded  low  class,  or  mentally 
slow,  they  were  rounded  up  behind 
secure  fences,  in  institutes  for  Mis¬ 
led  and  Morally  Neglected  Chil¬ 
dren,  where  they  were  eventually 
led  off  for  "treatment".  One  man  lias 
told  how  lie  and  his  fellow  teenage 
boys  planned  to  run  nway  rather 
than  undergo  the  dreaded  “cut  in 
the  crotch".  Maria  Nordin,  now 
seeking  compensation  from  the 
■Swedish  government,  remembers 
sobbing  as  she  was  pressed  to  sign 
away  her  rights  to  have  a  baby.  Told 
that  she  would  stay  locked  up  for 
ever  if  she  did  not  co-operate,  she 
relented  —  Bpending  the  rest  of  her 
life  childless  and  in  regret 
In  Sweden,  the  self-examination 
has  already  begun.  A  government 
minister  has  admitted  that  "what 
went  on  is  barbaric  and  a  national 
disgrace",  with  more  than  60,000 
Swedish  women  sterilised  from 
1935  until  as  late  as  1976.  What  has 
shocked  moBt  observers  is  that  all 
this  was  committed  not  by  some  vile 
fesclstic  regime,  but  by  a  string  of 
welfare-minded,  Social  Democratic 
Wyernments.  Indeed,  the  few 
voices  of  opposition  came  from 
Swedish  conservatives. 

But  the  reckoning  cannot  be  con- 
lined  to  Scandinavia:  Britain  has 
some  soul-searching  of  its  own  to 
do.  What’s  more,  as  In  Sweden,  the 
culprits  are  not  IongLfbrgotten  ftfe- 
oreathers  of  the  far  right  On  the 
contrary:  eugenics  is  the  dirty  little 
8*cret  of  the  British  left.  The  names 
ot  the  first  champions  read  like  a 
rottcaU  of  British  socialism's  beat 
witi i  brightest:  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
"ebb,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Harold  Laskl,  John  .  Maynard' 
j^ynes,  Marie  Stopea,  the  New 
Jtotesman  even,  lamentably,  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  left’s  most  cherished, 
■come  figures  espoused  views 
which  today's  progressives  would 
™d  repulsive.  . 

'  ^UB  .  George  Bernard  '  ShaW 
.®u'd  write:  “The  only  fundamental 
“M  possible  socialism  is  the  sociall- 
sfldoti  of  the  selective  breeding  of 
2®1-;  Later,  he  mused  tljat  "the 
ayermriw  of  the  aristocrat  I^b  cre- 
‘  necessity  for  the  Supetoaan. 

.lae  revered  pacifist,  dlsarraer 
5,  PhdoBdphifcal  titan,  Bertrand 
wS\dreanied  UP  a  wheeze  that 
ZS  have  niade  even1  Ndzt  Gep- 
3  ?  Ueu«enlclsts  t  blush.  He  sug’- 
®*ted  the  state  issue'  colour-coded 
;|;’dS:atiorl  tickets".  Thdsfe  whd 
LC^1  breed  with  holders  of  b  differ^1 


ent-coloured  ticket  would  face  a 
heavy  fine.  That  way  the  high- 
calibre  gene  pool  of  the  dllte  would 
not  be  muddied  by  any  proletarian 
or  worse,  foreign,  muck. 

The  trouble  began  with  Charles 
Darwin.  His  breakthrough  work, 
The  Origin  Of  The  Species,  did  not 
reslrict  its  impacL  to  the  academy 
and  laboratories.  Instead  it  trans¬ 
formed  the  very  way  mankind  un¬ 
derstood  itself  in  tlie  L9th  century, 
its  message  fast  spilling  over  into 
the  realm  of  political  Ideas.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  religious  notion  that  all 
life  was  equally  sacred  was  under  at¬ 
tack.  Human  beings  were  like  any 
other  species  —  some  were  more 
evolved  than  others.  The  human 
race  could  be  divided  into  different 
categories  and  classes.  When  Karl 
Marx  took  on  the  task  of  charting 
human  development  and  defining 
the  class  structure,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  debt  —  dedicating  an 
early  edition  of  Das  Ivapitai  to  none 
other  thnn  Darwin. 

From  the  beginning  socialism  re¬ 
garded  itself  as  the  natural  ally,  even 
the  political  version,  of  science.  Just 
as  biologists  sought  to  understand 
animals  and  plants,  so  scientific 
socialism  would  master  people. 

Tlte  result  was  a  Darwinian  com¬ 
mitment  to  improving  the  quality  of 
the  nation's  genetic  stock.  Many  of 
the  reforms  admired  by  today’s  left¬ 
ists  were  not,  in  fact,  born  out  of  a 
benign  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  poor,  but  rather  to  make  Britons 
fitter  —  to  guarantee  their  survival 
as  one  of  the  globe’s  foremost  races. 
Thus  the  Webbs  pushed  for  free 
milk  in  schools  not  because  their 
hearts  bled  for  undernourished  chil¬ 
dren,  but  because  they  were 
alarmed  by  Britain's  performance  in 
the  Boer  war,  where  troops  had 
taken  a  good  kicking  at  the  hands  of 
the  black  man:  the  "WebbB  believed 
a  daily  dose  of  calcium  would  im¬ 
prove  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the 
future  working  class. 

1  The  contemporary  left  has  a  simi¬ 
larly  misguided  and  sentimental 
view  of  Marie  Stopes’s  campaign  to 
bless  the  women  of  King's  Cross 
and  the  rest  of  working-class  Britain 
with  contraception.  The  unrosy  real¬ 
ity  is  that  Stopesi  Mary  Stocks  and 
tite  like  were  not  motivated  by  b 
kind  of  proto-feminism,  but  rather 
bjy  the  urge  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  burgeoning'  lumpenprole- 
1  tariat  This  rathqr  awkward  fact  was 
( exjio^ed 1  earlier '  this  year  with  the 
!  release  of  a  long-suppressed  essay 
‘by  the  father  of  liberal  economics, 
Johft  Mpyriard  Keynes,1  He  en¬ 
dorsed  legalised  birth  control  be: 
cause  the  working  class  was  too 
"drunken  and  Ignorant"  to  be 
trusted  to'  keep  its  own'  numbers 

.  ■  ■  '  ’  i  •.IK  :.i-  i  • 1  -■ 

down.  . ,  j  ■ 

;  Matty  progrepsfvea  w6re  dfawrt 
'  to  tire  hope  that  sciehce  could  buJId 
up  tiie  strong  parts  of  the  'nation, 
and  slowly  eliminate  the  weak. 
'Dozens  6f  them  signed  up  for  tiio 
Eugenics  Society,  which,  in  the, 
1030s  rivalled  the  Fabians  as  the 
tohlohable  salon  of  London  social¬ 
ism.  Labour  MP  Ellen  Wilkinson 
•  evdd  wanted  tlto  society  to'  fomt  its 
'own  committee  of  Labour  sympa¬ 


thisers.  H  G  Wells  conic!  not  contain 
his  enthusiasm,  hailing  eugenics  as 
the  first  step  luwartl  the  removal  "of 
detrimental  types  and  characteris¬ 
tics"  and  the  “fostering  of  desirable 
types"  in  their  place. 

For  these  early  thinkers,  eugenic 
socialism  posed  no  contradiction: 
indeed,  it  made  perfect  sense.  As 
Wooldridge  points  out,  "the  Webbs 
supported  eugenic  planning  just  as 
fervently  as  town  planning".  If 
socialism  was  about  organising  and 
ordering  society  from  the  centre, 
then  its  most  extreme  advocates  be¬ 
lieved  in  extending  that  control  — 
all  the  way  into  the  wombs  and 
testes  of  society’s  weakest  mem¬ 
bers.  What  they  wanted  was  a  neat, 
clean,  planned  Utopia’,  eugenics  was 
just  one  part  of  that  dream. 

ONE  other  doctrine  was  cru¬ 
cial  —  profound  dlitism,  it 
strikes  the  1990s  ear  oddly, 
but  these  leading  lights  of  British 
socialism  had  no  patience  for  equal¬ 
ity.  The  communist  and  one-time 
editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  JBS 
Haldane,  "considered  equality  a  "cu¬ 
rious  dogma  ...  we  are  dot  born 
equal,  far  from  it".  Many  on  the  left 
were  members  of  the  tipper  middle- 
class  or  lower  aristocracy,  con¬ 
vinced  their  higher  intellectual 
capacities  had  to  be  preserved  from 
proletarian' Infection.  One  popular 
idea  of  tiie  time  was.  to  encourage 
artificial  Insemination  — -  not  to  help 
the  Infertile,  but  to  Impregnate 
working-class  women  with  the 
sperm  of  men  with  lilgh'IQs., 
Beatrice  Webb  was  sure  her*  ge¬ 
netic  material  was  worth  preserv¬ 
ing,  describing  herself  as  "the 
cleverest  member  of  one  of  tiie 
cleverest  families  In  tiie  cleverest 
class  of  the  cleverest  nation  of  the 
world".  She  and  her  fellow  travellers 
envisaged  a  world  run  by  an  dlitc 
made  up  of  people  like  her,  able  to 
determine  who  'cbuld  reproduce 
and  who  could  not  Always  fond  of 
gazlng.Jnto  the  future,  HG  Wells 
pictured  a|  caste  of  all-powerful 
sniper-talented  ubemenschen,  who 
mid  wear  Samurai-style  dress; 
id  order  the  affeirjbf  the  planet. 

In  this  context,: there  was  only 
ntempt  for  ordinary  people,  who 
Were  regarded  aB  Sub-men"  to  be 
tended  and  looked  after  —  via  tiie 
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welfare  state  ■—  like  a  bovine  herd. 
Hie  I-abmir  cnbinei  niiiusti-r 
Douglas  Jay  fell  tio  embarrassment 
in  putting  the  attitude  on  record  in 
his  iwmplilel.  Tiie  Socialist  Cause. 
Famously  and  loftily  he  declared, 
“In  the  case  of  nutrition  and  health, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  education,  the 
gentleman  in  Whitehall  really  does 
know  better  what  is  good  for  people 
than  the  people  know  themselves." 

Non-Britons  came  even  lower  on 
the  Darwinian  pecking  order.  In 
those  times  it  was  the  Jews  who 
were  regarded  as  posing  the  chief 
threat  of  alien  dilution  of  English 
blood.  Bernard  Shaw  described  the 
Jews  as  “the  real  enemy,  the  invader 
from  the  East,  the  ruffian,  the 
oriental  parasite”.  H  J  Hobson,  a 
radical  journalist  who  made  his 
name  covering  the  Boer  war  for  the 
Guardian,  declared  that  the 
Transvaal  had  fallen  prey  to  “Jew 
Power". 

For  years,  leftists,  historians  and 
everyone  else  have  drawn  a  veil 
over  Adolf  Hitler’s  naming  of  his 
creed  Nations!  Socialism.  It  has 
been  dismissed  as  a  perverse  PR 
trick  of  the  FUhrer’s,  as  if  Nazism 
and  socialism  represented  opposite 
faiths.  The  same  view  has  infused 
,  the  left’s  understanding  of  the  geno¬ 
cides  committed  in  the  name  of 
communism,  whelther  by  Stalin  or 
Pol  Ftot;  as  if  those  men  were  merely 
'  betraying  the  otherwise  noble  the- 
1  ory  whose  cause  they  proclaimed, 
But  the  early  history  of  British 
socialism  tolls  a  different  story.  It 
suggest?  that  socialism  -r-  with  its 
unshakeable  faith  In  science,  central 
planning  arid  the  cool  rid  adorn  of  the 
rational  gtyto  —  cohtairied  the  seeds 
of  tiie  atrocities  tttat  were  to  come 
later.  ; 

,  Eventually,  in  the  shadow  of 
Auschwitz,  Treblinka  and  Sablbor, 
the  British  left  gave  up  Us  flirtation 
with  eugenics.  They  saw  wh<?ri?  it 
had  led.  But,  just  like  thq  govern¬ 
ments  ofScrindinavin,  their  pastwae 
buriefi  too  qukkh'  and  forgotten. 
TWflaijies  of  Russell, ,  \Vebb  !and 
Shaw,' still  retain  their  lustre  r~~,  de¬ 
spite;  theirj ! . assoc Jatlpb  with  -the 
foulest-  Idejncf  the  20th  qentory. 
They  escaped,  the  reckrinl ng.; • 

Perhaps  aoW,  Ij&sthumOpsifc'  It’s 
time  to  get?:  them,  add  much  of 
socialism  Itself,  as  they  truly  wefe. 


rHE  Nobel  prize-winner,  Sir 
John  Kendrew,  who  has  died 
aged  80,  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
molecular  biology. 

In  1946,  Kendrew,  in  tiie  hill 
rig  of  a  Royal  Air  Force  wing- 
commander,  first  visited  the 
great  Max  Perutz  at  Cambridge's 
molecular  biology  unit.  It  was 
then  nn  exotic  component  of  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  and 
housed  partly  in  n  bicycle  shed. 

Pcrulz,  building  up  his  re¬ 
search  group,  was  most  Im¬ 
pressed.  But,  ns  he  recorded  2  0 
years  Inter  when  he  and  Kendrew 
had  shared  the  1962  Nobel 
Prize  in  chemistry  for  unravel¬ 
ling  the  structures  af  haemo¬ 
globin  and  myoglobin,  while  the 
uniform  had  been  imposing,  he 
was  even  more  impressed  by 
Ken  draw's  scientific  perception, 
imagination  and  determination. 

Sharing  (lie  1962  Nobel  l'rizc 
wns,  in  research,  the  high  point 
of  Ken d row's  career.  Hut  bin  fife 
foul  three  major  periods  of  great 
distinction.  His  first  hugnn 
shortly  after  he  graduated  in 
chemistry  ni  Cambridge  in 
1 939.  As  n  scientific  officer 
Kendrew  served  with  Coastal 
Command,  Middle  East 
Command  and  finally  in  1 94*1  in 
southeast  Asia,  where  he  be¬ 
came  scientific  adviser  to  the 
Allied  nir  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  Kendrew, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Scientific  Policy  since 
1958,  became  chairman  of  the 
Defence  Advisory  Council  and 
took  on  something  even  more 
difficult.  Molecular  biology  was 
becoming  big  science  and  there 
was  a  need  for  Internationa]  co¬ 
ordination.  Governments  were 
looking  cautiously  at  a  proposal 
to  set  up  a  European  molecular 
biology  organisation  with  its  own 
well-funded  laboratory. 

This  was  preceded  in  1970  by 
a  European  conference.  To  no¬ 
body's  surprise,  Kendrew  was 
appointed  secretary-general, 
later  establishing  a  vigorous 
European  Molecular  Biology 
Organisation  with  its  main  labo¬ 
ratory  (Embl)  In  Heidelberg, 

In  1974,  he  became  the  first 
director  of  Embl.  When  Kendrew 
retired  from  Embl  in  1982,  the 
laboratory  was  thriving  although, 
with  a  lean  decide  for  science 
ahead,  there  were  rumblings  of 
disagreement  over  funding  and 
over  political  pressures  froth  the 
;  European  Community.  Kendrew 
became  president  of  the 
Federatloft  of  Science  and 
Technology  far  Development, 
rice-president  and  then  president 
of  tiie  International  Council  oF  : 
Scientific  Unions  and,  until  1992, 
chairman  of  the  governors  far 
the  EC  joint  research  centre, 
John  Kendrew  married  h  med¬ 
ical  doctor  (Elizabeth)  but  there 
wns  a  separation,  and  there  were 
no  children.  His  immaculate  sci¬ 
ence  and  tiie  living  laboratory  he 
shaped  are  bis  true  pfOg$hy.  He 
was  knighted  bv 1974.' 


Anthony  Tucker 


Sk  John  Gowdery  Kerdtew, 
scientist,  bom  March  HA,  1917; 
died  August  23,1 997 .  ' 
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A  forester  in  his  element 


Mark  Cocker _ 

rHE  forester  at  the  National 
Trust  property  of  Felbrigg 
Hall  in  Norfolk  has  the  all-  of 
a  lucky  man.  Part  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune  is  his  charge  over  a  550-acre 
woodland  long  renowned  for  out¬ 
standing  beauty,  for  its  communities 
of  fungi,  lichens,  arboreal  inverte¬ 
brates  and  for  some  ancient  pol¬ 
larded  beeches.  These  slow-growing 
giants  are  thought  to  be  about  400 
years  old  and  have  national  impor¬ 
tance  for  being  at  the  limit  of  the 
species’  natural  range  in  Britain. 

Curiously,  it's  not  the  idyllic  qual¬ 
ity  but  its  many  small  imperfections 
that  help  build  Felbrigg's  distinctly 
wild,  unkempt  atmosphere.  After 
the  intense  heat  of  summer  the 
wood  has  fallen  silent  and  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  tired  and  drooping.  The  pa¬ 
rade  of  tree  trunks  lying  within  its 
deep  shade  can  seem  oblivious  to 
seasonal  fluctuations,  but  even  they 
bear  the  mark  of  time's  passage. 
Where  a  branch  has  died  or  fallen 
off,  many  trees  have  produced 
weird,  knobbly  growths  that  look 
like  primitive  brow-ridges  bulging 
through  the  bolls.  Others  have  been 
hammered  by  gale9  and  had 
branches  ripped  out  leaving  stumps 
of  raw,  shattered  timber  in  the  gap¬ 
ing  joint  The  fallen  limb  itself,  the 
girth  of  a  sizeable  tree,  might  have 
collapsed  into  a  bramble  thicket  and 
been  consumed  by  this  year's  tangle 
of  new  spiny  tendrils. 

Elsewhere  the  forester  noted  fur¬ 
ther  spoor  of  the  wood's  impercepti¬ 
bly  slow  movements,  like  old  paths 
created  by  the  routine  course  of  a 
dog-walker  and  now  reverting  back 
to  nature  after  the  death  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  perhaps  the  owner  himself. 
On  a  number  of  trees  he  pointed  out 
blocks  of  carved  graffiti  where,  in 
the  1970b,  a  local  youth  fell  In  love 
with  a  neighbour  and  marked  her 
daily  route  through  Felbrigg  with 
intimations  of  his  tongue-tied  pas¬ 
sion.  One  piece  reads: 

Our  Special  Day  Is  Hen  At  Last 

Complete  Love 

Peace  and  Contentment 


But  she  rejected  him,  and  now 
these  ironic  messages  have  become 
part  of  the  lore  of  Felbrigg's  Great 
Wood. 

The  small  human  imprints  aside, 
the  overall  impression  is  of  a  place 
long  left  to  its  own  devices.  But  this 
is  totally  illusory.  The  trees  at  Fel¬ 
brigg  have  been  continuously  man¬ 
aged  since  the  16th  century,  while 
the  estate  itself  dates  back  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  relatives  of  Roger  Bigod, 
the  original  Earl  of  Norfolk.  But  it 
was  a  second  dynasty  of  owners  who 
made  the  greatest  impression  on 
Felbrigg's  trees  and,  in  fact,  on 
British  woodland  in  general,  by  pio¬ 
neering  the  concept  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
there  now,  especially  a  series  of 
magnificent  oaks  and  sweet  chest- 
nuts,  were  planted  by  William  Wind¬ 
ham  I  in  the  17th  century,  or  his 
great  grandson,  WUUam  Windham 
III  in  the  18th  century. 


IU.USTFWTION:  ANN  HOBDAY 

Now  the  National  Trust,  which 
inherited  the  property  30  years  ago, 
is  cutting  its  own  mark  into  this 
ancient  arboreal  landscape.  Since 
1992  it  has  taken  130  acres  out  of 
arable  production  to  recreate  wood¬ 
land  pasture  —  an  ancient  and  now 
rare  form  of  land  use  that  probably 
dates  back  to  the  Saxons.  In  n 
second,  more  exciting  phase,  the 
Trust  is  thinning  a  portion  of  the 
existing  wood  to  recreate  a  similar 
balance  of  open  grassland  and  vet¬ 
eran  trees. 

The  possibilities  raised  by  this  in¬ 
novative  environmental  scheme  fill 
the  current  forester  with  a  deep  ex¬ 
citement,  suggesting  that  he  cannot 
wait  for  the  results  of  his  efforts. 
But  don't  watch  this  space.  Like  all 
Felbrigg's  historical  managers,  he’s 
working  on  the  glacially  slow,  inhu¬ 
man  timescale  of.  the  .oak  tree,  and 
the  fruits  of  all  his  labours  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  at  their  beat  until  the 
22nd  century. 


Ac  rots 

I  Female  pop 
group  (5,6) 

7  Penalty  (7) 

8  Talent  spotter  (5) 
10  Stake  — 

boat  (4) 

II  Judgment  (8) 

13  Inn  {6) 

15  Skin 

Inflammation  (8) 

17  Closeness  (8) 

18  Outdoor 
swimlng  pool  (4) 

21  Culpability  (5> 

22  View  (7) 

23  Ironworker  (10) 


1  Temptress  (5) 

2  Detail  (4) 

3  Regard  (6) 

4  Intuition  (8) 

6  Treat  as  a 

celebrity  (7J 
6  Disconcerting 
(3-7} 

9  Equivalent  (10) 
12  Fragrant  (8) 

14  Sulphuric  add 

(7) 

16  Athwart  (6) 


19  Hibernian  (5) 

20  New  Zealand 
bird  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


laaunaQQQa  u  hi 
I  a  a  □  n  □□□□! 
iQDDQaianiEjQ  □  d 
La  a  □  q  qehqI 
la  a  aaaaa  □  □ 

|H0IIDE0  EHQDQQl 

la  a  a  □  a  □[ 
iQaaoBB  DQaaaQl 
la  a  QOEna  a  ml 
aaaa  a  0  a  ra  , 
la  a  Q0EJ0ni3a00l 
laaEa  a  a  a  a 
iQDaoaHHaaaHi 


HIF  YOU'RE  going  to  do  well  in 

/  the  European  Championship,” 
runs  the  standard  wisdom,  "you've 
got  to  score  heavily  against  the 
weak  teams."  That  may  very  well 
have  been  the  case  a  decade  ago, 
but  today,  the  standard  of  bridge  in 
countries  whose  teajns  were  once 
regarded  as  cannon  fodder  by  the 
stronger  nations  has  improved 
beyond  recognition.  These  days, 
there  simply  aren’t  any  more  rab¬ 
bits. 

Look  at  this  deal  from  Denmark’s 
match  against  Slovenia  at  this  year’s 
European  Championship  to  see  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  mean.  East-West  game, 
dealer  North: 


North 

*  J 10  7  2 
¥A 

♦  732 
4AK1098 

East 
4A986 
.  VKQJ83 
♦  IC6 
4Q6 


West 

♦  None 
V942 

♦  AQJ854 

4J743  . 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 

CLASS  triumphed  in  lost 
month's  Smith  &  Williamson 
British  Championship  nt  Hove, 
where  Michael  Adams  and 
Matthew  Sadler  were  declared 
joint  winners  after  a  speed  plity- 
of f  eliminated  two  others.  The 
final  lending  scores  were 
Adams.  Sadler,  Emms  and 
Miles  8/1 1;  Hebdcn,  Ledger, 
Sashikiran,  Speelinnn  and 
Summcrscale  7  ‘A. 

Since  the  annual  title  contest 
began  in  1904,  joint  champions 
have  been  allowed  on  only  one 
previous  occasion;  then,  the  two 
weary  protagonists  (1  was  one) 
had  to  slog  through  a  dozen 
games  in  the  play-off  before  the 
British  Chess  Federation  reluc¬ 
tantly  decided  that  the  trophy  be 
shared.  With  Short  resident 
abroad,  Adams,  aged  26,  and 
Sadler,  22 ,  are  our  best  young 
GMs  and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not 
contesting  a  proper  title  match, 
an  event  that  would  interest 
media,  Ians  and  sponsors  alike. 

AdamB’s  only  early  burst  of 
aggression  came  against 
Britain's  No  3  woman: 

Adams  v  Sheldon 

1  e4  c5  2  Nf3  e6  3  d4  cxd4  4 
Nxd4  Xc6  5  Nc3  Qc7  6  Bo3  06 
7  Qd2  Nffi  8  f3  Be7?I  White  is 
limbering  up  for  a  big  K-side  attack, 
but  the  formation  13,  Be3  and  Qd2 
is  more  natural  against . . .  gti;  so 
Black  should  strike  at  the  centre  by 
8. ..45. 

9  g4  d6  10  0-0-0  0-0  1 1  g5 
Nd7  12  h4  b5  13  g61  A  tactical 
trick  that  amateurs  often  miss  In 
similar  positions.  If  now  lixgtj  14  li5 
opens  up  die  BK.  13  hS  b4  is  slower. 
NIB  14  gxh7+-  Kxh7  15Nxc6 
Qxc6  16  Bd3  Kh8  17  Rdgl  b4 
18  Bh6l  Rg8  Taking  bishop  or 
knight  allows  a  quick  mate.  1 9  e5I 
g6  ff  bxc3  20  Bxg7+  20  exfB 
bxc3  21  Qg5  Resigns. 

Andrew  Martin,  noted  for  his 
original  opening  ideas,  played  the 
beat  game  of  the  early  rounds 
when  his  rook  offer  netted  White's 
queen: 


Quick  crossword  no.  382  I  Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


,  When  Denmark  held  the  East- 
West  cards,  this  was  the  bidding: 


West 

North 

East 

34(,) 

14 

IV 

34 

•  4* 

Pass 

Pass 

GWROAUWSto 

S«PMw7ise 


Parker  v  Marta 

1  d4  g6  2  c4  Bg7  3e4«i 
Nc3  Nc6  5  d5  Nd4  6  Be3 
Nge2  QbG  8  Nxd4  cxd4  ft  fej 
Qn5+  10  Bd2  Qc7Hc5Nffiu 
*3  0-0  13  Rcl  e6  14  Bb4  ezdS: 
15  cxd6  Qd8  10  e5  Re8 17<t 
Ne4  18  Qxd4  Qh4+  IB# fad 
20  hxg3  Qxhl  21  KE2 
Rc3  h4  23  Bg2  Qh2  24 
Qxh4+  25  Ke3  Rxe5+l  26  fuS' 
Bh6+  27  Kd3  Bf5+  28  to 
Bxc4+  29  Ke2  Bf3+  30 
Uc2+  31  Resigns. 

•  A  conundrum  from  Scofthh 
Chess  magazine  (good  value  at 
£2.40  from  38  Duncryne Ave¬ 
nue,  Mount  Vernon,  Glasgow 
G32  ORQ):  in  a  Glasgow  Lzagnt 
rapid-playgame,  the poBtdonu 
the  board  was  mate  for  Black, 
but  White  won  when  it  should 
have  been  a  draw.  How  come? 
Answer  next  week. 

No  2488 


i 

t  i 

A 

A  A  1  i 

abcdefpt 

White  mates  In  five  moves,  , 
against  any  defence  (by  Isaac 
Loyd,  1855).  Yes,  he  was  the 
famous  Sam  Loyd’s  older 
brother,  hIso  a  problem  com¬ 
poser  but  eclipsed  by  junior! 
and  Isaac’s  puzzle  has  an 
uncanny  kinship  with  Sam’s 
Imaginative  creations.  Mate  la 
five  may  Bound  hard,  but  there  n 
only  a  single  line  of  play* 

No2487:ld7,2d8N,3-8J5 
e5-g6-e7-c8-a7,  bS  -  9 


South  r 
4KQ543 
V10765 
♦  109 
#62 


(1)  Showing  a  diamond  suit  and 
support  for  East's  hearts. 

There  were  only  three  top  losers  In 
East’s  contract  of  four  hearts,  but  the 
Slovenian  North-South  quickly  estab¬ 
lished  a  fourth  trick.  Then  South  led 
a  chib,  North  played  three  rounds  of 
the  suit,  and  East  could  do  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  South’s  ten  of 
hearts  from  defeating  the  contract 
The  Danes  were  not  displeased 
with  their  score  of  minus  100  —  if, 
as  seemed  likely,  their  team-mates 
could  make  four  spades  at  the  other 
table,  Denmark  would  pick  up  a 
healthy  swing  of  8  IMPs.  This  was 
the  bidding: 

South  Went  North  East 

.1*  IV 

1#  24  3*  Dbjew 

44  Pass  .  Pass  Pass 

1  .  r  1 

(1)  A  competitive  doubje,  showing 
extra  values  for  the  overcall. 


On  the  normal  lead  of  a  tojj 
South  would  win  in  duauW®* 
then  go  on  to  cash  the  sceaM IJ 
of  dubs.  He  would  then.Mjlw®® 
by  cross-ruffing  dubs  and  he*® 
thus  making  seven  trvmp  Mcw 
go  with  his  three  side  wlnner*.l|F 
spectators  presumed  this.wHM 
routine  game  with  a  routine  wra 
to  Denmark. 

But  in  this  hand,  East w»SlW» 

Rojko,  one  of  the  handful I  oW 
who  were  playing  for 
tries  in  the  Open  series.  AnaM^" 
Pavlln,  her  partner,  led  not> 
but  the  ace  of  diamonds  -r. 
then  Silvana  dropped  ^ 

When  West  continued  the 
with  the  queen  and  jack 
monda,  Silvana  was  able 

*  This  meant  that  South' 
now  cash  both  of  dumpA*00  - 
before  embarking  on  the 
that  would  otherwise  haW®^ 
him  four  spades,  and 
eventually  picked  up  5f 
this  rootq  to  go  with 
other,  ,.  •  .! 

The  play  was  a  simple, 
ful  defence  that  certainr 
deal  a  candidate  for  I.t 
Year — or  of  any  other  reapGJ^ 
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Letter  from  Uzbekistan  Jennifer  Balfour 

Identity  crisis 
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rHE  agonising  wait  for  Rus¬ 
sian-speaking  would-be  Eng¬ 
lish  students  to  see  If  there 
mil  be  a  place  for  them  at  university 
next  term  is  now  over.  After  wheel¬ 
ings,  dealings  and  wranglings  In  the 
capital,  the  ministry  has  finally 
agreed  to  admit  one  last  group.  But 
it  will  be  the  last.  There  will  be  no 
Russian- medium  group  next  year, 
only  Uzbek  speakers  will  be 
welcome. 

Although  the  writing  has  been  on 
the  wall  for  a  few  years,  most  Rus¬ 
sian  speakers  of  whatever  ethnic 
origin  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
learn  the  language  that  while  they 
were  children  was  despised  as  prim¬ 
itive  and  feudal.  Russian  was  always 
the  language  of  Europe  and 
progress.  Who  would  ever  need 
I  Uzbek,  they  conjectured? 

But  since  1991.  Uzbekistan  has 
|  been  firmly  in  Uzbek  hands. 

Hie  re-education  programme  of 
Uzbek  citizens  is  already  well  under¬ 
way  and  history  is  being  recreated 
with  abandon.  Old  Soviet  heroes  are 
being  morginnlised  and  even  writ¬ 
ten  out  of  proceedings  altogether  as 
prcviously-sidelmed  writers,  politi¬ 
cians  and  statesmen  are  being  reha¬ 
bilitated.  Streets  named  after  Lenin, 
Tolstoy  and  Gagarin  are  no  more  as  i 
Sufi  saints,  exiled  martyred  revolu-  ' 
tionaries  and  obscure  figures  from 
the  past  are  reprieved.  Woe  betide  1 
the  "Mels"  of  this  country  (children 
named  after  rite  initials  of  Marx,  En*  1 
gels,  Lenin  and  Stalin)  —  now  only 
those  named  after  President  Kari-  1 
ntov  receive  patriotism  awards. 

This  year  the  big  Communist 
names  were  all  but  written  out  of 
the  nation's  history:  out  of  850  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  given  to  final  year 
students  at  university,  only  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  70-year  period  which 
created  the  very  nation  that  is  even 
now  denying  that  period's  existence. 

But  Uzbek  students  are  used  to 
being  told  what  to  believe.  For  70 
years  they  were  Soviet  citizens.  God 
was  dead  and  Grandfather  Lenin 
watched  over  them.  Suddenly  on 
September  1, 1991,  God  was  rehabil¬ 
itated  (although  secretly  teachers 
confessed  he  had  been  there  all 
along)  together  with  disgraced 
poets,  writers,  warriors  and,  of 
course,  the  dreaded  capitalism. 
There  will  be  no  place  for  historical 
aauracy  in  the  new  order,  money 
will  be  the  new  master. 


Students  are  some  of  the  most 
feared  of  all  Karimo/s  possible  op¬ 
position,  and  yet  also  the  most  cyni¬ 
cal  and  impotent.  Lecturers  are  so 
badly  paid  that  they  exchange  good 
grades  and  exdm  passes  for  bribes. 
Diplomas  are  easily  available  on  the 
black  market.  Riots  in  Tashkent  five 
years  ago  alerted  Karimov  to  the 
need  to  keep  the  student  mood  in 
check.  Consequently,  grants  are 
usually  paid  on  time  and  always 
ahead  of  teachers'  salaries.  Compul¬ 
sory  lectures  to  remind  students  of 
the  benefits  of  the  free  market  have 
replaced  those  on  the  works  of 
Lenin.  Students  are  terrified  to 
speak  out.  Those  who  do  find  their 
careers  abruptly  airtailed. 

Students,  particularly  Russian 
speakers,  once  again  feel  mani¬ 
pulated  and  disillusioned.  U  is  six 
yenrs  since  independence  and  the 
class  of  1992  is  leaving.  Their  future 
is  uncertain  and  the  profession 
which  many  had  aspired  to  is  now 
in  tatters.  No  one  can  afford  to 
teacli  any  more.  The  future  looks 
bleak. 

“When  we  were  Communists  we 
were  proud.  We  belonged  to  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  union 
on  earth,"  said  a  graduate  whose  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  into  university 
turned  sour  when  he  left  last  year. 
“Our  soldiers  never  lost  n  battle  — 
so  our  text  books  told  vis.  Wc  des¬ 
pised  capitalists  and  felt  sorry  for 
their  poor  who  had  no  education  or 
jobs. 

“As  Uzbeks,  our  language  was 
scorned  and  our  primitive  culture 
ridiculed.  We  were  sent  to  Russian 
schools  and  were  proud  of  our  new 
language.  We  were  Soviet  pioneers 
and  marched  with  pride  with  our 
comrades.  We  wanted  to  struggle 
for  our  union  and  give  our  lives  for 
it  Suddenly  one  day  in  1991  we 
were  stripped  of  it  all.  Everything 
that  had  moulded  us  and  created 
was  gone.  Our  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  lies  we  had  been  fed.  Who  are 
we  now?” 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  let-up  in  the 
creation  of  an  Uzbek  identity,  and 
language  is  but  one  facet  of  it.  A 
19th  century  Italian  politician,  re¬ 
marking  on  the  creation  of  Italy,  was 
heard  to  say:  “We  have  made  Italy, 
now  we  must  make  Italians."  The 
Russians  made  Uzbekistan,  but  they 
□ever  made  Uzbeks.  Now  that 
process  has  begun  in  earnest 


Notes  &  Queries  Joseph  Harker 


I M/HICH  country  haa  the 
■w  easiest  driving  test? 

IN  RURAL  New  South  Wales,  Aiis- 
•  tralia,  the  local  police  run  the  dri¬ 
ving  testa.  I  took  mine  in  1983.  We 
started  outside  the  police  station 
jtod  took  the  first  left  turn  four 
umes.  As  we  drew  up  beside  the  po- 
Uce  station  less  than  two  minutes 
“ter  leaving,  the  officer  said: 
YouVe  passed.  I  knew  after  fifty 
yards  you  know  how  to  control  a 
^  —  SimonKaplan,  ChapelHilh 
North  Carolina,  USA 

1*1969  I  took  a  test  in  Congo 
' 1*'1011  Zaire),  The  test  consisted  of 
parsing  clockwise  and  anfi-clock- 
found  ah'  enormous  found-' 
It  was  ail  earth  road  with  one 
^7  deep,  Watered  pothole, 
gr  policemen  stood  at  the  hole  to 
Ute  car  out  I  negotiated  tfife  hole 
J^rtectly  and  thought  I  had  parsed.' 


However,  I  was  then  Instructed  to 
drive  across  town  and  told  to  atop 
outside  a  house.  The  police  officer 
asked  me  to  wait  there  while  he 
went  in.  Twenty  minutes  later  he 
emerged  and  we  drove  back  to  the 
station,  where  I  was  politely  coni 
gratulated  oh  passing  the  test  — 
Lydia  Bond,  WSdenswil,  Switzerland 


FTER  the  establishment  of 


End  of  the  days . . .  James  Ravil ious’s  photographs  capture  nn  'nrdinnry'  way  of  life  fast  disappearing 

Capturing  the  setting  sun 


313  AD,  Christianity  became  legal 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  but  pagan 
1  worship  was  still  .  allowed,  Christian¬ 
ity  may  hayebeen  the!  religion  of  the 
emperors  and  of  fhany  urban  popu¬ 
lation's,  but  the  official  calendar  of 
civic  'ceremonies'  continued  to  be 


Michael  Simmons _ 1 

JAMES  RAVIUOUS  is  a  sucial 
commonlalnr  with  a  difference. 
He  belongs  very  much  to  the 
L’Olli  century  and  uses  a  camera  to 
"say"  things  that  can  be  as  incisive  as 
the  pronouncements  of  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  other,  more  traditional 
disciplines.  The  photographs  he  pro¬ 
duces,  capturing  what  he  calls 
“miraculous  fractions  of  a  second", 
have  the  same  validity  and  authority 
as,  say,  the  cameos  evoked  by 
Richard  Hoggart  in  Uses  Of  Literacy 
or  by  the  paintings  of  L  S  Lowry. 

His  prime  interest  has  been  what 
the  academic  sociologist  would  call 
the  dynamics  of  rural  society  —  or, 
as  Ravilious  might  put  it  himself, 
people  in  their  own  environment. 
Certainly,  the  environment  that  he 
has  favoured  has  tended  to  be  a 
rural  one,  and  specifically  the  county 
of  Devon  in  England,  which  he 
knows  well  and  where  he  now  lives. 

His  brief  —  begun  in  the  early 
1970s  —  was  to  document  changes 
occurring  in  rural  life,  in  the  small 
farms,  the  villages  and  the  towns. 
The  results  are  is  some  very  special 
depictions  of  what  many  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  most  outsiders,  might  say 
was  "ordinary"  life. 

A  poetic  truth,  Ravilious  argues, 
la  better  than  a  factual  truth.  He 


largely  pagan.  Furthermore,  as  edu¬ 
cation  continued  to  be  conducted 
entirely  through  the  medium  of 
pagan  classics  —  Homer  and  Plato 
—  so  the  literary  and  academic 
world  remained  nooGhristian,  or  in¬ 
deed  anti-Christian.  As  for  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  the  population  had  scarcely 
any  contact  with  Christianity  at  all. 

This  pattern  broadly  continued 
until  378  AD,  when  Theodosius  I 
effectively  proclaimed  the  Catholic 
frith  as  the  official  religion  of  the 
Empire  and  prohibited  ail  pagan 
sacrifices.  A  Series  of  edicts  were  is¬ 
sued*  in  391-2  AD  abolishing  all 
pagan  cults  and  qeremonies  —  ifr 
eluding  the  Olympic  Games,  j 

This  ended  explicit  civic  pagan 
ceremonial  —  although  the  events 
often  continued  .with  a  superficial 
ChriatiaplaatlQU.  Evidence  exists  for 
a  continued  underground  paganism 
among  educate^  people  in  the, sixth 
century;  wpi^  remoter  rural  areas, 
such  as  Sardinia  and  parte  of  Spain, 
were  at  that  date,  still  said  tp  tye  un¬ 
converted.  Paganism  appears  to 


cites  lines  of  poetry  that  lit  rt.nl  in  I 
his  L-arly  years  describing  a  dress¬ 
ing  station  for  the  wounded  of  the  I 
first  world  war.  and  says  they  were 
more  vivid  and.  in  their  way.  mot  e 
informative  than  factual  accounts  lie 
read  subsequently. 

Commentators,  on  his  work  talk 
of  il  being  deeply  routed  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  English  landscape  art.  but 
there  are  also  traces  ol  the  "realism" 
of  the  paintings  of  Millais  or  the 
drawings  of  Van  Gogh.  His  parents 
were  both  distinguished  painters 
and  engravers,  and  family  friends  in¬ 
cluded  painters  and  photographers. 

Like  all  idiosyncratic  photogra¬ 
phers,  Ravilious,  now  aged  58,  in¬ 
fuses  a  distinctiveness  into  all  his 
pictures.  They  may  appear  to  be 
composed  and  ordered,  but  they  are 
in  no  way  contrived:  his  subjects  do 
not  in  any  sense  pose.  “You  get  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  events  and  you  want  to 
sum  up  what  is  going  on,"  he  says. 
“There  is  very  much  an  element  of 
chance,  ns  well  as  skill.’' 

Taking  photographs  of  social 
change,  he  suggests,  is  like  creating 
a  tapestry.  "You  see  something  hap¬ 
pening  and  you  say  to  yourself:  TU 
have  that1,  and  you  stitch  it  in." 

If  there  is  an  element  of  the  con¬ 
trived,  it  lies  in  his  own  sense  of  op¬ 
timism.  He  acknowledges  that  in 
choice  of  Bubject  he  has  avoided,  for 


have  ceased  to  have  any  significant 
foothold  around  600  AD.  —  Tom 
Henuell,  Withington,  Cheshire 


\MfHY do  multiplication  tables 
VW  end  at  12? 


LEARNING  multiplication  tables 
up  to  12  simply  reflects  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  tite  duodecimal  system  for 
many  purposes  up  to  (and  beyond) 
the  Introduction  of  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  in  1790.  We  have  10  fingers, 
leading  to  our  counting  system  with 
iO  symbols,  fiut  10  is  divisible  by 
only  1, 2  and  5,  Divisibility,  by  3  and 
4  was  fundamental  in  early  societies 
.  and  12  Is  dirigible  by  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  6, 
The  ‘sublime  number"  60  la  divisible 
by  1,  ?,  3.4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20  and  30. 
Jibe  application,  tp  time  measurement 
,  was  so,  important  thqt  thjs  led  to  .the 
,12-hppr  day  with  60.  minutes  per 
hour  and  60  secoqda  per  minute,,  Il 
we  had  12  fingers,  only  one  system! 
(wou!d  have  developed,  .?--  Raymond 
Wilson,  Rohtbach,  G«rm<i>u* 


inslaiuw  criiiH1  and  rriminal>. 
queues  fur  subjects,  ur  arguim-iiK 
between  landlord  and  n-ttmtl:  hi*  has 
not  si  iiiy hi  n>  depict  cmilrovi.-rsy  fur  I 
ils  own  sake.  Wl  lu  rciuniu-,  nwi  I 
mil i -d  —  ami  implic  ii  ly  cmiccriii'd 
—  by  lb«*  hat>lme*s,  of  rural  liiv  and 
wen  is  to  be  drawn  ti,  ilu*  overvday 
untidiness  of  tunning  lit*:. 

Critics  of  die  art  oi  photography 
talk  of  Uimlioi i-  as  a  seltl«*ss  <  ijienrtor 
who  lias  produced  a  fa-ciualing  his- 
toriciii  archive  anti  an  cxiiaoi  dinarj. 
record  of  place  and  people  at  a  ot- 
i  lain  time,  l'eler  Hamilton,  of  tin- 
Open  University,  says;  "It  is  an 
oeuvre  in  keeping  with  the  great  tra¬ 
dition  of  humnnistic  photography, 
and  would  stand  comparison  with 
the  best  work  of  any  of  the  great 
names." 

Hamilton  talks  also  of  the  "hu¬ 
manistic  complicity"  of  Ravilious  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  he  is  photo¬ 
graphing.  Ravilious  himself  adds: 
“Although  as  a  photographer  you 
seem  to  be  enjoying  yourself,  you  are 
also  working  hard  at  the  same  time. 
But  you  don’t  really  ‘take  part’.  It  is 
good  to  catch  people  at  their  most 
relaxed,  at  their  most  vulnerable." 

A  book  of  James  Rerilfous’a  photo¬ 
graphs,  A  Corner  Of  England,  haa 
been  published  by  Devon  Books 
(tel:  +44  (0)1884  243242) 


Any  answers? 

JS  THE  UK  the  only  country  to 
/  have  a  shipping  forecast  an  a 
major  public  service  radlq 
network?  —  David  Simpso  u, 
Cheltenham 

A  PART  from.  Italy  rand  India, 
r\  which  countries  cater  beat  for 
vegetarian  tourists?  — 5  Kenny, 
Glasgow 

I F  MURDER  was  entirely  legal, 
/  would  society  .descend  Into 
anarchy,  or  would  we  bo  much 
nicer  to  each  other?  —Arthur 
Wardell,  Halifax 


Answers  should  be  e-malled  to 
vyeekly0guardfan.co.uk,  (axed  to. 
0,1 71/+44 171-242-0005,  or  • 

,  ppatad  to  The  Guqrdlan  Weekly, . 
75  Farrfngdon  Road,  London 
.  tel  M  3HQ,  Upftad  Kingdom, 

.  The  Notes  &  Queries  website  Is  at , 
http://nqiguaidlBfo.co.uk/ 


Consul  offoois 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 


"O™  you  tell  me  where  to  catch 
publico  transport? No  much  Spanisho" 
—  Holidaymaker  in  Majorca 

rHE  CONSULS  tender¬ 

hearted  wife  was  persuading 
Happy  Holidays  (''They're  not 
happy  about  it")  to  advance  8Qp  to  a 
stranded  traveller.  The  consul  was 
not  pleased.  “Anything  but  money" 
is  his  motto. 

Our  Man  in  Majorca  (BBC1) 
has  one  of  those  bald  yet  bearded 
feces  that  should  look  happier  the 
other  way  up,  but  doesn't. 

Stranded  travellers  droop  around 
the  British  consulate.  It  Is  decorated 


only  with  portraits  of  the  Queen  in 
assorted  serene  poses.  She  hasn’t 
got  a  passport.  Nor  do  many  of  her 
subjects.  If  yours  is  stolen,  the  con¬ 
sul  will  sell  you  a  spare  for  £10  in  of¬ 
fice  hours  (“Makes  you  proud  to  be 
British!")  and  £82  out  of  office  hours 
(“Makes  you  vomit  to  be  English!"). 

With  Mark  Pearcey,  you  felt  you 
had  come  into  Hamlet  halfway 
through.  He  and  his  girlfriend  had 
had  a  row  and  she  had  flown  home 
with  everything  he  possessed. 

Martin  Naylor  had  overslept  and 
missed  his  ship.  It  was  a  Royal  Navy 
ship.  “I’m  In  big  trouble.  I  stopped 
with  a  woman.  I  said,  Tm  not  sleep¬ 
ing  here.  Keep  me  awake!  Keep  me 
wide  awake!'  And  I  fell  merrily 
asleep  and  next  thing  I  knew  It  was 
11  o'clock.” 


You  did  not  get  the  impression 
that  Majorca  was  a  diplomatic  plum. 
John  Blakemore,  the  consul,  said:  “I 
am  a  Northumbrian.  We  do  tend  to 
speak  very  plainly.  That's  not  always 
a  good  thing  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser¬ 
vice.  "Ah. 

No  preview  tape  was  available  for 
aild  Mrs  Simpson 
(BBC1).  The  programme  itself  was  a 
preview  of  the  contents  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor's  home, 
which  will  be  auctioned  tliis  month. 

Ten  years  ago  Mohamed  A!  Fayed 
restored  their  bijou  Parisian  palace 
to  its  stylish  splendour  and  collected, 
where  he  could,  their  scattered  po* 
sessions.  It  cost  £9  million  or  £30  mil¬ 
lion,  depending  who's  talking. 

You  wonder  why  he  wants  to  sell 
Perhaps  he  was  piqued  at  the  lack  of 
official  gratitude.  “Not  one  single 
letter  from  any  official.  Of  course,  I 
don’t  expect  anything  from  the  royal 
family  because  the  duke’s  behaviour 


Showcase  for  musical  treasures 


is  not  approved  and  I  approve  that. 
His  behaviour  was  not  patriotic.  It 
may  be  they  will  In-  happy  I'm  get¬ 
ting  rid  uf  it.  Tile  story  is  gone  for 
ever. 

He  says  he  needs  the  mom.  “My 
children  come  to  say,  'Daddy,  we 
cant  live  in  this  house  any  mum, 
we  have  to  move  somewhere.  We 
nave  no  place  .  .  .'  because  they're 
restricted  in  their  movements  ...  I 
think  it's  lime  for  the  whole  world  to 
enjoy,  you  know.  Everyone  can  have 
a  souvenir  from  the  greatest  love 
story  in  the  century." 

There  ait  filings  you  would  like  to 
see  returned  to  the  royal  family.  The 
portrait  of  a  plump  royal  baby  (lie 
duke  brought  from  Hampton  Court, 
his  garter  banner,  now  so  gor- 
geously  threadbare,  his  red  despatch 
box  stamped  The  King.  And  a  little 
sweep  doll  Queen  Mary  made  for 
him  because  sweeps  biing  luck, 
don't  they?  He  always  kept  it  beside 


him.  Or  lliereis  the  theoryfimy 
hamed  A]  Fayed  hopeTtJS 
villa  to  the  Princess  of 

Hint  is  quite  another  story.  ' 
Richard  Wilson,  who  ii  gw, 

diisgow  University, used  toS! 

Paddington  General  HoaJt 

mg  patients' sputum  andXj 

experience  and  the  accan  ' 
hmi  an  unusually  plausible  «£, 
n  One  Foot  in  the  Pa* 
lR-  did  a  spirited  impress^' 
William  Hunter,  an  18th  mJ 
anatomist  who  bottled  pkkwf' 
preserved  human  spihntnsr 
zeal.  His  specimens  and  |«t' 
notes  have  survived. 

“Finally."  said  Wilsonflfc 
. the  vems  of  a  man  from  ihefe 
uig  room  of  pro-dig-ious 
organ,  you  will  agree,  appears^ 
rather  over-distended  and  iheift 


life  in  pictures 

S 


- - -  mmi4  uicim 

ness  very  much  exaggerated  hi- 
roundness  of  the  jar."  I  saw  it* 
don’t  believe  it. 


PROMS 

Andrew  Clements 


rHE  London  Sinfonietta  is 
about  to  begin  its  30th  an¬ 
niversary  season. 

The  showcase  of  British  music 
from  the  1990s  that  the  orches¬ 
tra  and  its  music  director, 
Markus  Stenz,  presented  in  this 
late-night  prom  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  was  not  only  an 
adroitly  selected  survey  of  the 
range  and  richness  of  composers 
working  in  this  country,  from 
Harrison  Birtwistle  to  Thomas 
Ades,  but  a  superb  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  role  the  Sin- 
fonietta  has  taken  In  nurturing 
and  promoting  talent.  Without  its 
unswerving  commitment  Britain's 
musical  Hfe  over  the  past  30  yearn 
would  have  been  much  poorer. 


It  was  a  programme  without  a 
single  dud,  every  piece  lucidly 
and  coolly  presented  by  Stenz 
and  his  players.  Three  of  them 
were  originally  commissioned  by 
the  orchestra;  the  other  two  had 
received  their  British  premieres 
in  Sinfonietta  concerts. 

Oliver  Knussen's  Two  Organa 
set  the  tone:  two  exquisite  mlnia- 
hirea,  one  originally  composed 
for  a  Dutch  music  box  and  sub¬ 
sequently  orchestrated,  the  other 
written  for  the  SInfonietta’s 
Dutch  equivalent,  the  Schoen¬ 
berg  Ensemble,  and  together 
making  a  glittering  binary 
system. 

a  w°“  Bainbridfie’a  Landscape 
And  Memory  is  a  horn  concerto 
in  all  but  name,  for  the  soloist 
leads  the  ensemble  through  a 
musical  landscape  that  is  always 
changing  its  topography:  musical 


objects  return  but  viewed  from 
different  perspectives. 

It  is  a  fresh  formal  idea,  eleg¬ 
antly  realised,  and  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  George  Benjamin’s 
Three  Inventions  are  equally  sat¬ 
isfying,  music  that  grows  natu¬ 
rally  and  effortlessly  out  of  its 
melodic  germs.  There  was  the 
same  kind  of  confidence  and 
energy  In  Aries's  Living  Toys. 

At  the  centre  of  the  concert, 
though,  Birtwistle's  Ritual 
Fragment  was  written  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Sinfonietta’s  artistic 
director  Michael  Vyne. 

It  is  quintessential  Birtwistle, 
perhaps  the  most  concentrated 
example  of  the  potency  of  his 
musical  rituals,  with  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  Sinfonietta  taking 
toms  to  come  forward  to  make 
their  personal  elegiac  statement. 
The  result  is  deeply  affecting. 


Itance  of  death:  David  iCSSS** 


Triumphant  leaps 


EDINBURGH  BALLET 

Judith  Mackrell 


j/\  PPROA  CHIN G  its  65th  birth-i 
r~\  day,  San  Ffancisco  Ballet  may 
be  America's  oldest  classical  com¬ 
pany,  but  for  years  It  has  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  tlie  big  New  York 
troupes. 

But  after  Helgi  Tomasson  was  ap¬ 
pointed  director  in  1985,  stories 
started  to  appear  that  SFB  was,  un¬ 
thinkably,  starting  to  dance  better 
then  its  East  Coast  rivals.  Though 
such  stories  may  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated,  Tomasson  has  certainly 
built  himself  a  powerful  team  of 


dancers  and  an  enviable  repertory 
of  ejasste  and  modern  works. 

This  includes  Mark  Morris's  sub^ 
bmefy  constructed  Drink  lb  Me 
Only  With  Thine  Eyes,  which  opens 
the  company’s  second  festival  pro¬ 
gramme.  Set  to  Virgil  Thomson’s 
piano  studies,  this  starts  almost  like 
a  sferies  of  five-finger  exercises  for 
ballet  But  Morris  is  fa  love  with  bal- 
lers  extravagance.  So  simple  Steps 
are  embellished  by  opulent  arms 
and  a  string  of  pirouette  spirals;  all 
the  Way  down  to  the  floor  in  a  deliri¬ 
ous  wliirl.  Morris  also  accumulates 
increasingly  complex  patterns  out: 
of  his  dancers. 

Disappointingly,  however,  the 


dancers  perform  it  with  a  rather 
constrained  carefulness,  and  even 
though  they  appear  freer  In  the  pro- 
gramme's  closing  work.  Tomasson's 
Cross  Currents,  that  ballet’s  pleas¬ 
ant  tastefulness  doesn't  really  en¬ 
gage  us  with  the  company's 
personalities,  ironically  It  is  only  in 
the  third  work,  by  British  choreo¬ 
grapher  David  Bintley,  that  we  sec 
why  America  values  SFB  so  highly. 

Dance  House  {set  to 
Shostakovich's  Concerto  for  Plano 
Trumpet  and  Strings)  has  been 
dubbed  Bintley's  Aids  ballet,  since  it 
was  made  in  memory  of  a  dancer 
who  died  of  the  disease.  Yet  al* 
though  a  grotesque  Death  figure 
stalks  the  ballet,  and  although  it  is 
crowded  with  urgent  emotions  that 
sometimes  fight  for  clarity,  this  is 
not  a  dance  about  a  virus.  It  is  a 
poignant,  tender  celebration  of  the 
perfect  moments  dancers  create  in 
the  face  of  time  and  mortality. 

So  even  though  death  is  implicit 
in  the  work's  jagged  structure  —  fa 
movements  that  are  broken  off  and 
in  splintered  phrases  •—  It  is  full  0f 
limpid  images  of  beauty.  A  woman 
stretches  into  ah  arabesque  with  a 

rhapsodic-absorption  that  suggests 

be  last  time  she'll  ever 
hold  this  position. 'A  duet  comrili- 
cates  itself  through  a  profusion  of 
lifts1  and  balances,  as  If  the  dancers 
can  t  bear  to  let  each  other  go. 

This  richly  inventive  dance;  a  love 

I  letter  more  than  a  wake,  is  the  best 
Bintley  has.  hiade  in  agp$.  How  fa-' 
terestfag  that  SFB,  on  its  first  UK 
visit  for  16  years,  should  triumph  by1 
remjntiinp  us  of  'what  a  good 
choreographer  we  have  Here. 


Valerie  Li  I  Icy  and  Mary  Mndeud  in  Blue  Heart  PHOTO.  MUWOUBii 

Heart  of  the  family 


EDINBURGH  THEATRE 

Lyn  Gardner 


ei-Uh  HEART,  Cnryl  Churchill's 
baffling  but  exciting  new  work, 
is  made  up  of  two  plays;  I  will  alunit 
disrupted  family  life,  each  supplying 
one  half  of  the  title. 

In  the  second  piny,  Blue  Kellie, 
40-year^old  Derek  spends  his  time 
persuading  aging  women  that  he  is 
their  long-lost  son,  given  up  for 
adoption  years  before.  He  is  charm- 
fag.  kind  and  attentive,  and  the  risks 
he  takes  —  introducing  one  to  an¬ 
other  with  disastrous  consequence^ 
suggest  his  obsession  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  mercenary. 

to  tiie  first  play,  the  furiously 
witty  Heart’s  Desire,  there  are  alsq 
signs  of  the  invisible  ties  that  bind] 
A  husband  and  wife  wait,  with  Aunt 
Maisy,  for  their  daughter  Susy  to  re¬ 
turn  after  years  in  Australia.  The 
emotions,  shared  history  and  eva¬ 
sions  are  crystallised  in  the  mo< 
ments  before  the  doorijeU  rings  and 
the  outside  world  bursts  fa. 

But  it  is  the  way  it  is  said  that  is 
fascinating,  fa  Blue  Kettle,  the  two 
wirds  of  the  title  are  gradually  sub¬ 
stituted  for  words  fa  the  texf.  “I  re* 
member  the  bathes  of  every  hoy  in! 
Ffc***'  to  every  kettle  I  was  St 
kettle,  Says  Derek.  By  the  end,  laiv 
guage  has  beeii  entirely  stolen1 
away.  All  that  Is  left  are  tiie  sounds 
.  M  a  B  and  a  K,  that  sit  like  pistol 
shots  on  the  palate.  Pyre,  dab&r- 
oub  emotion.  A  kind  of  commiinlcfr 


lion  that  syntax  and  sentence  fc 
begin  to  embrace. 

Both  plays  begin  with  music  ^ 
suddenly  twists  and  distorts  6 
pure  sound.  Ilie  sense  pf  (femjo 
spcclack*  is  particularly  appareds 
Heart’s  Desire,  when  the  faA*. 
gathered  and  tiie  meal  ready 
brnte  the  prodigal  daughter's* 
turn.  What  follows  is  tike  i 

piece  of  film  freeze-framed  a®  * 

run  over  and  over  again.  J 
When  the  doorbell  rings,  tu¬ 
tors  are  as  likely  to  be  a gW* 
trich,  Susy's  Australian  back-p*® : 
flat  mate  with  whom  she  off®  ■ 
having  a  lesbian 


OME  people  think  it  has  to 
be  the  best  job  in  the  world. 
^  Some  know  it  has  a  down¬ 
side.  But  seeing  500  or  so  films  a 
year,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
land  reviewing  most  of  them  for  a 
newspaper  such  as  the  Guardian, 
certainly  leaves  its  mark  —  on  the 
mind  and  the  bottom,  (As  every- 
,body  knows,  critics  have  no  hearts.) 

"Do  you  actually  sit  ail  the  way 
ihrougli  the  bad  ones?"  Alan  Rus- 
bridgor.  the  Guardian’s  editor, 
asked  me  at  lunch  the  other  day. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  !  almosL 
replied,  “that  you  wouldn’t  have 
minded  if  I'd  left?" 

This  is  the  real  problem  with 
being  a  film  reviewer.  You  need  to 
see  everything,  no  matter  how  triv¬ 
ial  or  predicated  to  entertaining 
those  whom  Oscar  Wilde  might  well 
have  called  the  unspeakable  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  tiie  inedible. 

No  other  kinds  of  reviewers  have 
to  set  their  sights  quite  so  low,  nor 
try  to  be  so  fair  to  endeavours 
hardly  worth  analysis  by  a  sick  yak. 
But  I  Ukc  to  think  few  other  review¬ 
ers  have  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
newest  art  form  in  full  flow  and  dis¬ 
covering  talents  that  will  leave  it 
slightly  different  to  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  in  my  case,  that  means  discov¬ 
ering  for  myself,  and  for  others,  such 
talents  as  Kieslowski,  Tarkovsky, 
Fassbinder,  Scorsese,  Victor  Erice 
and  many  other  names  who  have 
now  gone  down  in  cinema  history. 

It  has  also  meant  meeting  them, 
u  you've  spent  a  day  at  Pamplona 
kying  to  avoid  the  bulls  with 
Howard  Hawks,  a  lunch-break  at 
Venice  with  Luis  Bufiuel  (trying  to 
avoid  the  drinks  bill),  an  hour  inters 
viewing  John  Ford  while  he  was 
seated  on  the  loo,  a  session  on  a 
an  extremely  grumpy 
rassblnder,  and  several  evenings 
conversing  with  Ray  at  life  Calcutta 
norne,  you  don’t  feel  you  should 
nave  been  doing  something  else 
with  your  life.  The  stare  often  make 

y°ij  feel  the  reverse. 

Hawks  provided  me  with  my  first 
esson  on  the  frequent  inability,  of 
ijf^t  artists  to  translate  what  they 
m  into  words.  Invariably  he’d  explain 
some  perfect  moment  in  his  films 
j™  the  remark  that  he  couldn’t  do 
.« any  other  way  since  Cary  Grant’ 

SmiT1  morntog  and  the  light 
have  gone  after  lunch. 

fit™  80  often  ^  truth'  about 
“^■making.  Hawks  would  read 

inmnoh  _ ■  -  .  .  >  i: 


wo^d  T 


balaclava-clad  terrorists 
everyone  down  in  a  r 
machine-gunfire. 

fa  Max  Stafford-Clarfft 
itely  acted  production,  the  J? 
pear  to  take  these  .events 
stride,  which  suggests  th# 
Just  what  might fiappea  bid  ‘ 
individual’s  construction . 
own  reality.  ••  .  ni.  1 

'Language  here,  too,  — -a 
qtiate  to  express  the/deptf 
fags.  Sentences  become  ft 
Words  are  missed  out  IfaOJ 
makes  meaning  clearer. 

n^i_A  _  j*. i  _  _ ,J  * 


voice,  sometimes  within  hearing  of 
the  writer.  He  liked  to  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  “just  a  goodish  story-teller", 
which  didn't  make  what  they  said 
invalid,  but  did  promote  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  instinctual  film-making  over 
anything  that  was  more  deliberate. 

My  interview  with  Ford  was  a  bit 
.hairy.  He  had  terrible  stomach  [rou¬ 
ble  at  file  time  —  “comes  of  eating 
foreign  food"  —  and  his  wife  ush¬ 
ered  me  into  his  Venice  hotel  warn¬ 
ing  me  that  the  interview  might  not 
be  possible.  At  which  point  a  voice 
bellowed  from  (he  recesses  of  the 
lavatory:  "Come  in,  come  in.  [  can 
deal  with  two  shits  at  once." 

Ford  was  not  much  of  a  one  for 
critics.  But  he  was  nice  enough  to 
me  once  lie  heard  that  l  had  ridden 
horses.  "They're  sometimes  the  best 
actors  of  the  lot,  you  know,  and  nearly 
the  most  expensive.  Duke  [Wayne) 
could  never  ride  them  properly  un¬ 
less  he'd  taken  drink."  he  said. 

Buftuel  was  curious.  He  liked  his 
food  and  drink  but  was  deaf  enough 
not  to  converse  very  readily.  But  I 
remember  one  thing  he  did  say.  and 
with  considerable  feeling.  "Life's  a 
bad  joke.  Every  film-maker  the  crit¬ 
ics  like  wants  to  make  popular  films. 
Every  director  of  popular  films 
wants  to  get  good  reviews.  What  I 
regret  Is  that  I  never  made  a  film  for 
Hollywood  with  Gary  Cooper. 
Cooper  wanted  to  once,  but  they 
wouldn't  let  him.  It’s  a  bitch." 

He  laughed  a  lot  when  I  told  him 
the  head  of  a  major  Hollywood  com¬ 
pany  in  Britain  once  asked  if  I  knew 
a  director  called  Bruflel  who  had 
made  a  film  called  The  Discreet 
Charge  OfThe  Light  Brigade. 

Fassbinder  - 

was  a  peculiar 
man.  He  could 
be  nice  and  he 
could  be,  well,  in 
Bufluel’s  words, 
a  bitch.  We  were 
both  on  the  jury 
at  the  Berlin 


Look  who’s  talking . . .  Derek  Malcolm  mid  Robert  Mitch  urn  share  th/  stage  ut  a  GuurdfaShmh,,  1  Usl 


When  I  arrived  to  Interview 
Ford,  a  voice  bellowed 
from  the  lavatory:  'Come 
In,  come  In.  I  can  deal 
with  two  shits  at  once* 


Festival  one  year  when  the  Bresson 
film,  Hie  Devil  Probably,  came  up 
for  discussion.  Nobody  liked  it  ex¬ 
cept  me,  and  I  said  that  since  it  was 
much  the  best  film  in  competition 
;  I'd  feel  like  leaving  the  jury  if  it  got 
no  prize;  to  stay  would  ruin  what¬ 
ever  reputation  I  had. as  a  critic.  At 
iwhich-  point  Fassbinder,  .who  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  sleeping,  sud¬ 
denly  woke  up  and  said;  "And  you 
jCan  take  me  along  with  you  toot” 
,My  resignation  from  the  jury  would 
(have  Been  a  bit  of  a  story,  for  the 
pr^s?,  His  would  have  caused  pia|or 


headlines.  We  won  the  Special  Jury 
Prize  fnr  Bresson. 

Then  there  was  Werner  Herzog, 
another  eccentric  scion  of  the  New 
German  Cinema,  who  once  swore 
blind  to  me  that  lie'll  walked  from 
Munich  to  Paris  to  honour  Lotte 
Eisner,  biographer  of  Fritz  Lang 
and  noted  film  historian. 

“What?",  exclaimed  Lotte  when  1 
mentioned  it  to  her  at  Venice,  "I  met 
him  off  the  train.” 

You  can't  always  believe  what  you 
are  told  by  film-makere  any  more 
than  1  could  the  jockeys  whom  I 
pressed  for  tips  when  I  was  racing 
correspondent  But  I  did  believe 
Kieslowski,  the  great  Polish  direc¬ 
tor,  when  he  said  that  he  was 
getting  tired  of  making  movies  him¬ 
self  but  would 
instantly  accept 
any  job  on  a 
Ken  Loach  film, 
so  much  did  he 
admire  the  Brit¬ 
ish  director. 

My  father, 
very  much  a 


hunting  man  who  definitely  pre¬ 
ferred  horses  to  humans,  was 
shocked  when  I  stopped  tipping 
horses  and  started  recommending 
films  instead.  "What  do  you  want  to 
do  that  for?”  he  asked,  “you  were 
getting  quite  good.  I  only  like  Laurel 
and  Hardy  in  films,  though  Old 
Mother  Riley’s  quite  good." 

As  far  as  screen  characters  go,  it 
might  just  have  been  Laurel  and 
Hardy  Who  first  enthused  me.  Cer¬ 
tainly  one  pf;the  greatest  moments 
of  toy  life  was  meeting  them  fa  the 
fleSh.  I  went  backstage  after  one  of 


their  stage  shows  in  London.  I  must 
have  been  around  1 2  at  the  time. 
The  pair  spent  half  an  hour  enter¬ 
taining  me.  ordering  sticky  buns 
mid  ginger  beer.  At  one  point  Hardy 
sal  on  a  bun,  squashed  it  flat  and 
then  offered  it  In  me.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  HI  never  forget. 

When  I  became  film  critic,  follow¬ 
ing  Richard  Roud,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  his  day,  I  felt  a  bit  like 
that  bun  at  first  Peter  Preston  was 
the  foolish  man  who  appointed  me 
and  who  kept  on  telling  me  to  stop 
saying  that  such  and  such  a  film 
was  “not  quite  a  masterpiece". 

Would  that  I  could  say  something 
similar  today.  But  there  aren't  many 
“not  quite  masterpieces"  about, 
though  Flipper  HI  is  shortly  to  come 
among  us  bearing  God  knows  whaL 

The  man  who  definitely  knew 
that  "not  quite"  was  not  good 
enough  for  him  was  Tarkovsky, 
whom  I  met  on  the  set  ofThe  Sacri¬ 
fice,  one  of  his  last  films,  made  on 
an  exceedingly  cold  and  windy 
Swedish  island.  He  was  merciless  to 
his  actors,  causing  the  late, 
lamented  Susan  Fleetwood  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  thin  nightgown  for  hours 
while  he  shot  an  outdoor  sequence. 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  that,”  she  said  to 
me,  sotto  voce,  “because  he’s  a  great 
.director.  But  every  morning  he 
takes  10  minutes  to  adjust  his  hat 
and  scarf  in  front  of  a  mirror  while 
we  are  all  waiting  about  In  the  cold." 

But  what  I've  almost  Invariably 
foupd  [8  fiat  directors  wtjo  make 
themselves  unpopular  pn<j  sets, 
which  are  riven  with  grumbling, 
often,  turn  out  better  films  than 
those'  where  everyone  loves  one  an 


a  few  of  the  films  which  gave  mO  re^l  pleasure  to  review,  with  one  good  reason  attached 


I'lht-r  l«>  bits.  I  can't  it'll  you  why  that 
is.  except  by  hazarding  tiie  guess 
that  a  certain  amount  uf  tensiun  is 
good  fi  ir  everybody. 

Tension  is  good  for  critics  lou 
whu.  like  other  journalists,  need  ihe 
elnck  ticking  inwards  an  early  dead¬ 
line  in  produce  their  best  work.  Al 
least  tliis  one  does.  I  once  had  to 
write  about  a  film  — •  one  which  was 
(I'm  sorry,  Peter  J  very  nearly  a 
masterpiece  —  in  ••iglu  uiihnii-s  llat 
irum  Cannes.  The  review  was  also 
very  nearly  a  masterpiece  In  my 
opinion,  except  that  1  got  the  film's 
title  wrong  and  confused  Gerard 
Depardieu  with  Michel  Piccoli, 
which  is  quite  a  difficult  tiling  to  do 
even  at  speed. 

Later,  the  director  said  to  me, 
rather  grudgingly:  “Well,  you  liked 
it  I  suppose  that's  the  main  thing . . 

It  was  a  belter  experience  than 
when,  during  a  screening  at 
Cannes,  I  turned  to  a  person  whom 
I  thought  was  a  fellow  critic  and 
said:  This  is  a  piece  of  shit,  isn’t  it?" 
Only  to  hear  my  neighbour  say; 
“Yes,  I'm  afraid  so.  I  made  it" 

Generally,  film-makers  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outra¬ 
geous  Malcolm  with  a  stoicism  bor¬ 
dering  on  either  sainthood  or  lunacy. 

I  thank  them  for  that  It  is  probabfy 
more  than  f  liave  deserved. 

All  I  can  say  is  that,  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  film  critic,  you  have  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
tliis  century  were  film-makera.  After 

25  years  or  so,  I  still  do,  believe  that 

I've  enjoyed  my  time  with  you, 
dear  readers,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
thata  few  of  you  can  say  ftie  same 
(don’t  all  shout  at  once) . . 


"  I1  WHIowskltoDapatoflUB:"^ 

P^ectparabl?  about  mid-  i.  |[  Orta  of  ihe  pinnacles  of  EufopOan 


- - at  to.s  height  of  his  powers. .  fl 


,HJ[TwnaKing  over  ms  paw  zp  years. 

Ten  stdrjeO,  Veryjpqaely  based  on  ' 
!theoornrlnandqieot8,  told  with  l",' 
consumhiate  humanity  and  sWII,  ■ . 


Dps  Santos’s  Barron  Lives: . 

A  landmark  of  the  half-forgotten 
:Latiri-Americeh  'dmma.oqvo  and 
;one  of  the  finest,  most  quietly. ... 


M  J. 


Ro3?Chr5tStSp5^SSoll! 

A  quietly  moving  account  of  writer  ‘  , 
Carlo  Lqyl'p  exjle  anqririg  poor  .  ,  ’‘- 
southern  peasants  in  the  RfeijlBt  •  "  ' 
period,  maty?  lloLrslypiayqd'  by/1 
Gian  Marfa  Volonte.  ... 


Fassbinder^  The  Marriage 
'Of  Marla  BrauihOrfeofthe 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  films, 
magnificently  played  by  Hapha 
Schygulla  and  st$  aimqzinfl  to 
watch.  ' 


i m-  - 
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Teresa  Waugh 

Literary  Russia:  A  Guide 
by  Anna  Benn  and  Rosamund 
Bartlett  Picador  495pp  £20 

A  NNA  BENN  and  Rosamund 
/  \  Bartlett  have  written  a  lovely 
/  l  book.  There  can  be  no  one 
who,  having  allowed  his  or  her 
imagination  to  be  captured  by  so 
much  a9  one  page  of  Dostoevsky  or 
the  shortest  of  Chekhov’s  short  sto¬ 
ries,  will  not  be  enchanted  by  this 
most  unusual  of  guidebooks. 

Literary  Russia  is  a  meticulously 
researched,  quaintly  illustrated 
book  that  sets  out  to  take  us  not 
only  around  all  the  literary  muse¬ 
ums  in  Russia  —  which  are  legion 
—  but  also  around  those  places  of 
interest  inhabited  by  our  fictional 
friends  Thu9,  with  careful  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  text  of  Crime  And  Pun¬ 
ishment,  two  pages  are  devoted  to 
discussing  the  exact  location  of 
Raskolnikov’s  flat  on  Stolyarny  Per 
in  St  Petersburg.  If  you  can  see  no 
point  in  such  an  exercise,  then  per¬ 
haps  a  drier  guide  will  be  the  one 
you  need,  but  to  those  of  us  for 
whom  Raskolnikov  is  quite  as  real 
as  Peter  the  Great,  this  one  is  a  joy. 

For  anyone  whose  introduction  to 
Mother  Russia  has  been  through  lit¬ 
erature,  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
are  so  inextricably  entwined  that  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  cross  the 


Dead 

funny 


Nicholas  Lezard 


Peter  Cook:  A  Biography 

by  Harry  Thompson 

Hodder  &  Stoughton  2B8pp  £18.99 


/T  OCCURRED  to  me,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  way  through  this 
book,  that  if  one  wanted  to  really 
shock  people's  socks  off,  if  one 
wanted  to  perform  a  truly  scan¬ 
dalous  piece  of  iconoclasm  that 
would  have  almost  every  intelligent 
person  in  the  country  baying  for 
one's  blood,  all  one  would  have  to 
do  is  write  a  scabrous  attack  on  the 
memory  of  the  late  Peter  Cook. 

It  was  an  Idea  I  hastily  buried,  for, 
like  God  knows  how  many  others, 
my  feelings  about  the  man  are 
scarcely  different  from  love.  In  so 
far  as  one  can  love  a  celebrity  one 
has  never  met  Perhaps  it  was  an  in¬ 
stinctive  reaction  to  such  sentimen¬ 
tality  that  prompted  A  A  Gill  to 
write,  the  Sunday  after  his  death, 
that  "he  was  just  a  bloke  who  told 
jokes",  and  that  "being  able  to  make 
people  laugh  is  just  a  minor  gift". 

Yet  the  paradoxical  effect  of  tliis 
book,  itself  put  together  with  obvi¬ 
ous  love,  is  to  constitute,  if  not  an  at¬ 
tack  on  his  reputation,  then  a 
re-evaluation  of  his  life  that  Is  far 
darker  and  more  depressing  than 
you  might  have  wanted  to  read. 
There  were  two  camps  after  his 
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Summer  Garden  in  St  Petersburg 
for  the  first  time  without  sparing  a 
thought  for  Prince  Myshkin,  sitting 
under  a  lime  tree,  as  it  would  be  to 
dissociate  the  tsars  from  the  Krem- 
lin. 

In  their  introduction,  the  authors 
explain  how  it  is  that  writers  in  Rus¬ 
sia  have  traditionally  been  held  in 
such  high  esteem.  They  have  been 
—  not  only  in  Soviet  times,  but  over 
the  centuries  —  the  bearers  of  truth 
and  hence,  persecuted.  Many  of 
them,  from  Pushkin  to  Mayakovsky 
to  Tsvetayeva,  have  died  for  their 
beliefs.  There  are  those,  such  as 
Tolstoy  and  indeed  Pushkin,  whose 
names  continued  to  be  held  in  high 
repute  during  the  years  of  the  Evil 
Empire  so  that  Tolstoy’s  and 
Chekhov’s  houses  survived  as  mu¬ 
seums  throughout  that  time,  but 
now,  with  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  (wherever  funds  permit) 
ever  more  museums  to  formerly 
proscribed  writers  are  appearing. 

The  book  serves  as  a  geographi¬ 
cal  guide  to  all  the  major  and  many 
minor  literary  rites  in  Russia  which 
it  is  well  equipped  to  do,  with  a  good 
collection  of  maps  at  the  end,  in¬ 
cluding  street  maps  of  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg.  This  reviewer  spent 
far  too  tong  gazing  at  the  letter  “B" 
on  the  map  which  identifies  the 
house  where  Sonia  Marmeladov 
lived. 

But.  the  authors  stress,  the  guide 


is  not  just  for  those  who  can  make 
the  journey  to  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
there  to  breathe  the  air  that  Tolstoy 
breathed,  to  see  his  dressing  gown 
and  ids  desk  and  to  stand  in  awe 
under  the  trees,  beside  the  humble 
mound  beneath  which  the  great 
man  lies,  or  to  Nizhny  Novgorod  — 
now  Gorky  —  where  Maxim  Gorky 
spent  his  childhood  in  his  grandpar¬ 
ents'  house,  which  he  described  as 
being  "filled  with  the  choking  fog  of 
hostility”. 

The  guide  is  also  for  those  who 
have  no  wish  to  travel  beyond  their 
armchair.  And  for  such  as  these, 
who  journey  simply  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  It  will  make  entirely  delightful 
reading,  for  not  only  is  it  full  of  fasci¬ 
nating  information,  both  trivial  and 
not  so  trivial,  but  it  is  written  in  such 
a  lively,  dear,  evocative  way  that  it 
will  entice  the  reader  to  turn  back  to 
the  much  loved  pages  of  Turgenev 
or  Chekhov  or  Nabokov. 

In  addition,  Literary  Russia  pro¬ 
vides  a  fairly  comprehensive  history 
of  Russian  literature,  Introducing 
the  amateur  to  many  hitherto  un¬ 
known  writers.  "A  man  is  Teased  by 
Sleep"  is  an  extract  from  the  absur¬ 
dist  writer  Daniil  Kharms’9  Blue 
Notebook:  "Markov  agonised  for  a 
long  time . . .  should  he  go  to  sleep 
or  stay  awake  ...  He  felt  an  agree¬ 
able  tiredness ...  as  soon  as  he  had 
closed  his  eyes,  his  desire  to  sleep 
evaporated."  Finally  our  hero 


Cook ...  a  life  to  wipe  the  smile  off  your  face 
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death:  one  which  maintained  that, 
even  though  lie  was  spending  his 
time  drinking  and  drugging  himself 
to  death,  watching  any  old  rubbish 
on  TV  as  long  as  it  was  rubbish,  and 
calling  up  phone-in  shows  in  the 
dead  of  night  pretending  to  be  a 
Norwegian  fisherman  called  Sven, 
he  was  nevertheless  Happy;  and  the 
other  camp,  which  said  he  was  not, 
for  the  reasons  cited  above. 

Tliis  book,  sensibly  or  not,  does 
not  quite  sort  out  alt  the  guff  that 
people  talk  about  "the  enigma  that 
was  Peter  Cook",  about  how  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  it  was  to  get 
to  know  the  real  man  beneath  the 
funny  voices,  the  dazzling  facility, 
the  comedic  genius;  although  when 
Harry  Thompson  does  have  a  go  he 
runs  around  in  circles,  or  maybe 
that  is  just  the  impression  you  get 
when  die  subject  is  running  circles 
around  him.  We  do  not  even  know 
how  Cook  voted,  and  there  is  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  he  (a)  loved 
Thatcher  (b)  hated  her  (c)  sup¬ 
ported  the  Labour  party  (d)  the  lib¬ 
erals  (e)  the  Tories,  or  (my  guess) 
(0  couldn’t  give  a  toss  about  any  of 


them.  He  joined  ail  three  parties  at 
Cambridge,  the  reason  given  being 
that  it  was  so  he  could  scoff  at  three 
different  sets  of  visiting  politicians. 

The  most  tiresome  dilemma  —  as 
to  whether  he  was  a  satirist  or  not 
—  might  hold  the  most  illuminating 
clue  as  to  what  made  him  tick.  At 
one  level  of  response,  the  satire 
question  made  him  roll  his  eyes. 
Even  when  starting  the  Establish¬ 
ment  Club,  he  satirised  satire,  com¬ 
paring  bis  club  to  the  Berlin  cabaret 
"which  did  so  much  to  stop  the  rise 
of  Hitler  and  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  the  second  world  war”.  Then 
again,  when  Macmillan  visited  the 
club,  just  to  show  he  could  take  a 
joke,  Cook  departed  from  the  script 
by  pointing  him  out  to  the  audience, 
and  then  saying,  in  his  Macmillan 
voice:  "When  I’ve  a  spare  evening, 
there’s  nothing  I  like  better  than  to 
wander  over  to  a  theatre  and  sit 
there  listening  to  a  group  of  sappy, 
urgent,  vibrant  young  satirists,  with 
a  stupid  great  grin  spread  all  over 
my  silly  old  face.” 

,  The  point  we  are  nudged  towards 
is  that  he  did  not  particularly  dislike 


“jumped  up  in  a  fury  .  .  .  and 
stormed  off  without  his  hat  or  coat 
in  the  direction  of  the  Tavrichesky 
Gardens".  The  Tavrichesky  Gar¬ 
dens  presumably  provide  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  inclusion  of  tliis 
passage,  but  it  is  a  tempting  morsel 
and  may  well  invite  those  of  us  who 
are  not  close  students  of  Kharms’s 
work  to  investigate  it  further. 

The  earliest  writer  to  feature  in 
the  book  is  the  Archpriest  Awakum 
who,  in  1656,  was  exiled  for  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  to  the  town  of  Bratsk 
in  Siberia  where,  according  to  his 
autobiography,  he  was  left  with  a 
rotting  back  to  lie  on  his  belly  in  the 
straw,  starving,  until  only  fleas  and 
lice  for  company. 

Not  very  much  seemed  to  have 
changed  by  the  time  Solzhenitsyn 
wrote  One  Day  In  The  Life  Of  Ivan 
Denisovich  in  1962,  a  book  which 
the  poet  Anna  Akhmatova  believed 
every  citizen  should  learn  by  heart. 
Solzhenitsyn,  incidentally,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Akhmatova  in  Moscow  at 
Bolshaya  Ordynka  U1.17  when  he  al¬ 
ready  knew  her  “Poem  without  a 
Hero"  from  memory. 

Across  the  country  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Urals  and  from  the 
Caspian  to  Archangel  there  is  much 
to  see.  Much  has  been  destroyed, 
much  restored  or  rebuilt,  but  the 
wooden  house  in  Moscow  which 
Tolstoy  bought  in  1882  had  miracu¬ 
lously  survived  the  great  fire  of 
1812.  In  order  to  sec  this  alone,  it 
would  be  worth  abandoning  the 
armchair  and  setting  out  with  this 
guide  for  your  companion. 


Macmillan:  he  was  just  someone  to 
be  got  at;  Cook  had,  as  Thompson 
makes  plain,  no  particular  grudge 
against  a  system  which  lie  had  done 
well  by.  What  there  is,  apart  from  a 
hatred  of  pomposity,  is  a  horror  ot 
the  vacuum,  a  fear,  based  on  inti¬ 
mate  familiarity,  of  boredom. 

The  Dagenham  Dialogues  sound 
at  times  like  Waiting  For  Godot 
passed  through  an  anti-intellectual 
charcoal: 

PETE:  No  one  knows  when  God  in 
His  Almighty  Wisdom  will  choose 
to  vouchsafe  His  precious  gift  of 
Death. 

DUD:  Granted.  But  chances  an*  He 
won't  be  making  a  pounce  al  this 
lime  of  day, 

PETE:  As  for  as  I'm  concerned,  He 
can  get  a  bloody  move  on. 

But  it  is  an  odd  kind  of  boredom 
that  is  alleviated  by  persistently  call¬ 
ing  your  partner  a  “club-footed 
dwarf,  or  singing  "My  old  man's  a 
dustman  /  And  he's  got  cancer  too  / 
Silly  fucking  arsehole  /  He’s  got  it 
up  hia  flue"  to  him  when,  as  Thomp¬ 
son  puts  it,  “Peter  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Dudley’s  father  had  died  of 
cancer  of  the  colon,  and  that  it  had 
been  the  single  most  devastating 
event  of  Dudley's  life  to  date.  The 
reference  was  not  intended  to  be 
therapeutic." 

Damning  stuff,  you  might  think, 
but  on  my  copy  of  Come  Again  Dud 
has  hysterics  when  Pete  launches 
into  the  song,  and  even  improvises  a 
further  verse  about  his  dad  having 
cancer  of  the  knob  too.  (Neither 
does  Moore  sound  sober  on  the 
recording,  as  Thompson  claims  he 
is.  He  quite  simply  couldn't  have 
been  sober.) 

Still,  I  wouldn't  want  to  second- 
guess  this  most  unguessable  of 
men.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  cate¬ 
gory  error.  But  Thompson’s  level¬ 
headed,  intelligent  biography  gives 
one  all  the  facts  one  needs  to  make 
one’s  own  mind  up.  But  if  you  want 
to  maintain  a  happy  memory  of 
Cook  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
comedians  who  ever  lived,  don’t 
read  much  of  the  last  200  pages. 


Crime 

Lucretia  Stewart 

Cold  Case,  by  Linda  Barnes’ 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  E18.TO 

BARNES'S  detective,  "gutsy  dx- 
foot,  red-haired,  taxi-driving" 
Carlotta  Carlyle,  is  Immensely  like¬ 
able,  if  fairly  incredible,  but  by  the 
end  of  this  convoluted  novel  I  was 
no  nearer  understanding  the  mys¬ 
tery  than  she  was.  Brilliant,  preco¬ 
cious  author  Thea  Janis,  "a  literary 
Mozart",  vanished  just  weeks  after 
her  brilliant,  precocious  first  novel 
made  her  a  star.  A  madman  was 
convicted  of  her  murder.  Twenty 
years  later,  a  new  manuscript  ar¬ 
rives  that  could  only  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thea.  What  19  going  on? 

Transgressions,  by  Sarah 
Dunant  (Virago,  £16.90) 

Occasionally  atmospheric 

but  largely  plodding  novel  in 
which  Czech  translator  Elizabeth 
Skvorecky  mislays  her  favourite 
Van  Morrison  CD  and  startsconfus¬ 
ing  reality  with  fantasy.  She  is  not  the 
only  one  who's  confused.  Dunant 
alternates  excerpts  from  the  violent 
novel  which  Elizabeth  is  translating 
with  the  narrative,  In  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  finds  herself  being  stalked  by  a 
would-be  rapist  with  whom  she  has 
consensual,  unprotected  sex. 

McNally's  Gamble,  by 
Lawrence  Sanders  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  C16.BB) 


4RCHIE  McNally,  the  Bertie1 
Wooster  of  Palm  Beach,  strikes 
again.  Here  he  is,  still  propping  up 
the  bar  of  the  Pelican  Club,  sliD 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  moronic 
Binky  Watrous,  still  enjoying  the 
sultry  charms  of  Connie  Garcia 
(and  others) .  This  time  he  is  investi¬ 
gating  a  scain  involving  mega-ricn 
Edythe  Westniore  and  a  Faberge 
egg-  You  have  to  be  in  a  particular 
mood  to  find  McNally  funny. 

The  Burglar  In  the  Library,  by 
Lawrence  Bloch  (No  Exit  Pr®Mi 
£16.90) _ 

A  NOTHER  disappointment  - 
this  lime  from  Lawrence 
Bloch.  Feeble  story  about  a  group 
of  people  snowed  in  at  a  luxurious 
English-style  inn  in  New  England. 
What's  so  depressing  about  th«J 
hooks  is  what  they  tell  us  about  b 
Americans  perceive  England. 

The  Poison  Tree,  by  Tony 
Strong  (Poubleday,  £12.99) 

TONY  STRONG  is  a  male  advff- 
Using  copywriter  who 
six-figure  deal  for  two  books 
novel  recounts,  in  prurient  o 
the  story  of  an  occasional Tea 
who  has  moved  to  Oxford  to 
surtie  her  abandoned  doctors' 
detective  fiction.  But  no  awner 
she  settled  in  than  all 
loose.  Tills  book  has  everyth^ 
male  rape:  wife-swapping; 
moronic,  pornographic  ■  jgg 
voyeurism.  I  can  forgive  evety^f* 
except  the  murderer  flushing  j 
ten  down  th6  lavatory.  The 
them  deserve  each  other- 


Abel’s  feersum  destiny 


Steven  Poole  _ 

A  Song  of  Stone 
by  lain  Banks 

bills,  Brown  280pp  £16.99 

“  'vi- — 

|  a  T  CAN  be  a  mirror,  a  testicle,  death,  a  ma- 
I  lerifll  for  lithography,  a  device  for  convert- 
f  ing  base  metals  into  gold.  It  can  be  cold  or 
fiery,  architectural  or  destructive.  Tliis  Hydra¬ 
ted  idea  is  stone.  In  lain  Banks's  new 
novel,  stone  (s  conceived  as  the  hni»encegn'se 
df  the  world,  its  subterranean  rough  cou¬ 
pling*  painting  the  story  of  the  world  in  eons. 
You  want  stone  as  an  ally,  not  an  enemy. 

The  monochrome  etching  on  the  book’s 
jacket  depicts  fallen  bodies  and  wrecked  vehi¬ 
cles  strewn  along  a  muddy  road  that  leads  up 
ui  a  castle  silhouetted  agninst  a  funeral-pyre 
>ky.True  to  Banks's  affection  for  the  tropes  of 
medievalist  sci-fi  —  the  previous  work  of  this 
liuisi  closely  recalls  is  Feersum  Endjinn  — 
the  castle  becomes  a  character  in  the  novel, 
.mil  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  tide. 

The  story  is  not  geographically  located,  but 
«  sol  vaguely  in  the  present.  This  present, 
.  however,  is  technologically  degraded,  and  — 
'  not  coincidentally,  given  Banks's  proclivities 
js  a  ledmo-Utopiamst  —  also  morally  de¬ 
graded.  A  civil  war  has  been  ravaging  the 
l  oiunlry  for  years:  the  roads  are  thick  with  the 
j  ilis|K>sscssed  and  uprooted;  knots  of  looters 
ngago  in  bloody  skirmishes. 

1  The  narrator,  Abel,  is  a  nobleman  who, 


fearing  that  his  beloved  castle  will  only  invite 
ruin,  sets  out  with  his  lover  on  the  road.  Dis¬ 
guised  among  the  other  refugees,  they  travel 
in  a  horse-drawn  carriage.  Soon  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  unmasked  by  a  piratical  band  of 
gun-toters,  led  by  a  female  lieutenant,  who 
forces  Abel  and  his  lover  to  return  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  and  house  her  men  as  guests.  Things,  of 
course,  then  go  viciously  wrong. 

Banks  loves  to  do  tilings  with  names.  The 
paramilitarynien  are  known  by  nicknames:  a 
make  of  electric  guitar,  or  a  1980s  Atari  video 
game.  Abel  is  named  after  the  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve  whose  offering  pleased  God  more 
than  his  brother’s.  The  mark  of  Cain  has  en¬ 
dured  in  mythology,  but  the  biblical  Abel  re¬ 
mains  a  noar-cipher.  We  know  of  a 
4th  century  African  sect  of  Christians  called 
the  Abelites,  who  believed  Abel  remained  a 
virgin  even  after  marriage,  and  practised  ab¬ 
stention  themselves  (clearly,  they  didn’t  last). 
Banks's  Abel  is  not  married  and  has  been 
conducting  a  solipsistic  affair  of  Sadean  plea¬ 
sures  with  his  lover.  Oh,  and  his  paramour  is 
also  his  sister.  Called  Morgan  (cither  an 
Arthurian  nod  or  a  joke  on  “morganatic"  mar¬ 
riage:  her  union  with  Abel  is  barren),  she  is 
given  only  to  rare,  lapidary  utterances,  and  it 
is  she  to  whom  the  entire  novel  is  addressed 
by  Abel. 

One  expects  something  weird  from  a  new 
Banks.  In  A  Song  Of  Slone,  the  render  gra|7- 
ples  with  a  style  of  narrative  voice  that  almost 
suffocates  the  page.  This  prose  glories  in  sir- 


Banks;  an  aesthete  fond  of  archaism 

chalsms  and  facetious  wordplay:  "hoping  — 
by  these  indiscretions  —  to  make  us  both  dis¬ 
crete";  "by  being  less  than  lender  on  occasion. 
I  have  made  you  rare". 

Abel  is  a  NictzsdiciU)  aristocrat  whose 
imagination  is  limited  by  his  near  total  luck  of 
empathy.  H«*  is  tunri  of  pompous  inversions  in 
the  Litimile  or  Teutonic  style  —  "like  iron  fil¬ 


ings  to  a  magnet  drawn"  —  but  when,  at  the 
story's  climax,  Abel  quotes  a  bit  of  Latin,  the 
scheme  of  inversions  is  itself  inverted:  the 
Roman  language  in  English  word-order. 

Cracks  in  Abel's  linguistic  armour  imply 
that  his  hauteur  masks  a  poignant  desperation 
to  confirm  his  Identity  in  a  levelling  ambience 
of  war  which  holds  no  regard  for  his  high 
birth,  Against  the  odds,  he  is  a  charming 
guide,  and  his  aphoristic  mania  can  hit  the 
mark  beautifully.  In  a  rare  moment  of  amused 
self-reproach,  ns  his  life  collapses  around  him. 
he  muses:  “Perhaps  we  think  up  our  own  des¬ 
tinies,  and  so . . .  deserve  whatever  liapi>ciis  to 
us,  for  not  having  had  the  wit  to  imagine 
something  belter." 

By  those  lights,  Inin  Banks's  destiny  should 
be  a  colourful  one.  The  process  by  which  the 
philosopher  Abel  realises  that,  not  only  is  lie  11 
bud  soldier,  but  he  is  even  outdone  in  the 
artistry  of  violence  by  those  lie  .so  despises,  is 
deftly  woven.  A  haunting  set-piece  occurs 
when  Abe),  forced  to  ontortiiin  his  guests  ui 
the  castle  piano,  turns  a  delicate,  fluid  wait/ 
into  n  thing  of  monstrous  brutality  with  crass 
dissonances  and  a  jackboot  rhythm. 

Aptly,  then,  the  melody  of  A  Sing  <  >1  Slum- 
is  arranged  belween  these  Iwu  extremes.  At 
(he  end  of  this  eccentrically  fane  mating  novel 
of  ideas  and  graven  images,  among  corpses 
who  expired  in  that  singularly  gleeful,  horrific 
11  mime r  ot  Banks's,  Abel's  crushing  driest  is 
lh.il  all  his  exquisite  verbal  pyrotechnics  have 
not  drowned  out  his  lover's  clan  lore  us  silence. 


It  you  would  like  to  Older  0  copy  ■  if  A  S01  ici  01 
Stone  at  the  special  discount  price  of  £  1 2  O' 
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I  Tim  Radford 

|  h  Search  Of  Nature 
I  iv  Edward  O  Wilson 
|  «'!*n  Lane  The  Penguin  Press 
j  Sfop  £16.99 _ 

I  OO  TO  the  ant  the  psalm  ad- 
v’s*d  lhe  sluggard.  Edward  O 
j  ‘  Mson,  sociobiologiat  and  master  of 
life’s  little  details,  did  exactly  that 
md  saw  a  performance  of  marathon 
nan. 

He  considered  the  workload  of  a 
leafeutter  ant  following  a  trail  of  di- 
meihylpyrazine  marker  —  one 
Krani  of  which  would  last  a  column 
ol  ants  twice  round  the  world  —  be¬ 
tween  nest  and  leafy  pasture.  If  one 
™  these  little  creatures  was  a  six- 
foot  human,  it  would  be  running 
along  the  trail  at  roughly  a  mile  in  3 
™ns  45  secs,  and  keep  it  up  for  per¬ 
haps  26  miles.  Then  the  runner 
v-ould  pick  up  a  burden  of  about 
““01b.  and  run  back  at  a  somewhat 
slower  average  of  a  mile  In  four  min- 
utes,  and  climb  down  through  a 
.  roue  of  subterranean  galleries  and 
j  chambers  to  deposit  the  load  as  1 
j  feedstock  for  a  fungus  garden, 
i  others  tend  and  harvest 
|  Wilson  reckons  that  at  any  given 
|  nioment,  there  are  a  million  billion 
(  ^ts  in  the  world.  In  the  forests 
jjWtund  Manaus,  in  die  Amazon 
f.- '•asm,  ants  and  termites  account  for 
j  fourth  of  the  mass  of  all  living 
I  l,np*  and  the  burden  of  ants  on 
w  forest  floor  is  four  times  greater 
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than  the  mass  of  all  birds,  amphi¬ 
bians,  reptiles  and  mammals  com¬ 
bined.  Ants  have  been  around  for 
100  million  years  (humans  have 
been  around  for  about  two  million 
years)  and  any  colony  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  super-organism  operat¬ 
ing  with  the  highest  efficiency:  no 
task  undone,  no  stone  unturned. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  movies  like 
Mad  Max  and  Terminator  2.  In  the 
American  Southwest,  Dorymyrmex 
scouts  who  find  a  nest  of 
their  rivals  Myrmecocystus  will 
send  for  reinforcements,  surround 
the  nest  and  bombard  it  with  bits  of 
gravel,  until  they  bury  their  ene¬ 
mies.  In  the  Malaysian  rainforest, 
worker  ants  of  certain  Camponotus 
species  stagger  around  with 
grotesquely  hypertrophied  glands 
filled  with  a  sticky  toxin.  When  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  losing  the  battle,  they 
contract  their  abdominal  muscles 
and  explode,  taking  their  attackers 
with  them.  One  grenade-ant  trades 
a  life  for  several  enemies:  a  good 
Darwinian  tactic,  he  says  cheer- 
fully. 

Wilson  is  one  of  Darwinism’s 
great  exponents,  and  ant  antics 
spark  two  essays  in  a  collection  writ¬ 
ten  over  almost  20  years.  In  this  lat¬ 
est  marvel  in  a  year  of  marvellous 
science  books,  Wilson  draws 
lessons  from  nature's  ways,  and  ap¬ 
plies  them  to  the  human  as  plane¬ 
tary  top  dog.  “It  was  a  misfortune 
for  the  living  world,"  he  meditates, 
"that  a  carnivorous  primate  and  not 
some  more  benign  form  of  animal 
made  the  breakthrough."  Humans 
are  gobbling  up  the  living  world,  ap¬ 
propriating  between  20  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  Sun’s  energy  that  would 
otherwise  be  fixed  by  natural  vege¬ 
tation.  ■ 

H6  has  forebodings  of  environ¬ 
mental  disaster.  Biit  what  sticks 
most  is  the  huge  appetite  for  life, 
and  life’s  appetites.  In  the  stomach 
of  a  tiger  shark,  for  instance,  were 
found  “three  overcoats,  a  raincoat,  a 
driver’s  licence,  one  cow’s  hoof,  the 
antlers  of  a  deer,  L2  undigested  lob¬ 
sters  and  a  chicken  coop  with  feath- 
oi-s  an  A  VtnnpR  Inside”. 
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■i ho  sold  the  film  rlyhts  and  will  he  ni- 
writing  the  script.  Thr  Aucceis  oj  'ft ED' 
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Bureau  who  helped  and  encouraged  and 
offered  very  valnuNe  advice 

Jon  Hade.  Euex. 
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Tennis  US  Open 


Agassi  too 
powerful  for 
Woodforde 


Stephen  Blerley 
at  Flushing  Meadow 


ANDRE  AGASSI  is  very  much 
on  fire  here.  Australia’s  Mark 
Woodforde,  who  recently  admitted 
he  used  to  quake  iu  his  shoes  be¬ 
fore  the  American,  had  hoped  to  ex¬ 
tend  him  this  time,  but  the 
American  was  in  irrepressible  form 
last  Sunday,  winning  6-2, 6-2, 64.  He 
meets  Australia's  in-form  Patrick 
Rafter,  the  13th  seed,  in  the  fourth 
round. 

The  US  Open  is  the  only  Grand 
Slam  that  Agassi  has  never  missed, 
and  the  first  he  has  played  this  year 
after  injury  and  a  dramatic  loss  of 
form.  He  may  have  been  born  in 
Las  Vegas  but  this  is  surely  his 
spiritual  home,  and  when  he  was 
live  on  night  television  last  week 
the  viewing  figures  went  up  75  per 
cent 

Unseeded  Agassi  is  starting  to 
show  the  kind  of  touch  that  could 
upset  Michael  Chang,  the  No  2 
seed,  in  a  scheduled  semi-final 
meeting  and  Pete  Sampras  in  the 
final. 

Those  who  expected  another 
battle  of  the  two  fastest  servers  in 
the  world  —  Greg  Rusedski  of 
Britain  and  Australia's  Mark  Philip- 
poussis  —  were  disappointed  when 
Daniel  Vacek  of  the  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic  put  an  end  to  a  repeat  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  year’s  Wimbledon 
first  round  with  a  7-6,  7-5,  6-2  vic¬ 
tory  last  Saturday  over  Philippous- 
sis. 

Rusedski  reached  the  second 
round  with  a  7-6,  64,  6-1  win  over 
South  Africa's  Marcos  Ondruska. 
but  the  fluidity  of  his  first-round  vic¬ 
tory  over  David  Wheaton  of  the 
United  States  was  missing. 

However,  he  went  on  to  win  the 
next  encounter,  against  German 
Jens  Knippschild  7-6,  6-2,  6-1.  be¬ 
coming  the  second  British  player  to 
reach  the  fourth  round  here  since 
John  Lloyd  defeated  Hendrik  Sund- 
strom  in  that  round  in  1984. 

Hopes  that  Britain  would  have 
two  players  in  the  third  round  were 
dashed  when  Tiin  Henman  was 
wiped  out  G3,  6-2,  64  by  South 
AHca’s  Wayne  Ferreira.  The  British  i 
No  2  had  earlier  put  out  Austria's  i 
iron-man  Thomas  Muster,  the  No  5 
seed,  in  the  first  round. 

Sampras,  the  reigning  champion,  i 
chasing  a  third  successive  US  Open  1 
title,  saiied  through  early  rounds,  i 

beating  Australia's  Todd  Larkham  1 

6-3, 6-1, 6-3  and  Patrick  Baur  of  Ger¬ 
many  7-5,  64,  63.  Among  those  \ 
making  early  exits  were  the  hard-  i 
hitting  Croat,  Goran  Ivanisevic,  and  l 
third-seeded  Yevgeny  Kafelinikov  of  & 
Russia.  t 

In  the  women's  section,  the  s 
biggest  shock  came  when  former  c 
Wimbledon  champion  Conchita 
Martinez  of  Spain  was  defeated  by  ti 
Australian  veteran  Rachel  McQuil-  h 
lan  62, 7-5.  c 

Natasha  Zvereva  of  Belarus  es-  B 
caped  disqualification  when,  play-  tl 
ing  against  Mary  Pierce  of  France,  u 
she  carelessly  hit  a  ball  away  after  \\ 
losing  a  game  and  it  struck  a  ball-  fy 
girl  in  the  face.  Pierce  went  on  to 
win  7-6, 6-1. 

Pierce  then  gave  Monica  Seles,  a* 
the  No  2  seed  a  big  fright  by  taking  an 
a  first-set  lead,  but  Seles  bounced  Hi 
back  to  win  1-6, 6-2, 6-2  to  reach  the  Mi 
quarter-finals.  d* 
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Sports  Diary  Shiv 

Atherton  stays  attheheim 
for  tour  of  West  Indies 


Running  battle  .  .  .  participants  in  the  the  17th  Moscow  marathon 
seeping  trough  Rad  Square  last  Sunday  SEIZES 


Cricket  County  Championship 

Title  battle  likely 
to  go  to  the  wire 


IV I  England  against  the  West  In¬ 
dies  after  all.  Doubts  were  being  cast 
over  his  leadership  following  Eng¬ 
land's  poor  showing  in  the  Ashes  se¬ 
ries.  But  Athertons  captaincy  for  the 
winters  Caribbean  tour  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  David  Graveney,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  selectors,  ending  a  week  of 
speculation  and  intrigue.  He  said 
that  England’s  longest  serving  cap¬ 
tain  had  been  offered  (he  chance  to 
extend  his  run  of  46  matches  in 
charge  and  had  accepted. 

“We  are  delighted.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  the  best  man  for  the 
job,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  tour  under  his  leadership," 
added  Graveney. 

Atherton  had  asked  for  time  after 
the.  end  of  the  series  against  Aus¬ 
tralia  series  to  reconsider  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  captain  in  view  of  the  failure 
to  recapture  the  Ashes  and  his  own 
poor  form  during  the  summer.  The 
job  of  England  captain  is  not  one  to 
be  undertaken  lightly,"  he  said.  "I 
am  grateful  to  the  selectors  for  their 
consideration.  There  was  a  big  deci¬ 
sion  to  be  made." 


Paul  Weaver 


r  T  HE  machinations  and  plot 

I  twists  of  this  year’s  County 
1  Championship  will  not  become 
r  clear  until  the  last  page  of  the 
.  final  chapter.  It  is  still  unclear 
-  who  will  win  the  thing;  but  It  is 
■  safe  to  assume  that  Sussex  and 
Derbyshire  are  no  more  than  red 
herrings. 

Tn  cricket,  it  is  not  enough  to 
Identify  the  best  team.  In  football 
it  is:  the  Premiership  Is  most 
likely  to  be  won  by  the  strongest 
side  after  nine  months  of  un¬ 
remitting  slag  in  all  conditions. 

With  the  County  Champion¬ 
ship  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  Lady  Luck  looks  a  diffident 
soul  in  league  football  but  here 
she  deports  herself  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  swagger. 

A  comparatively  brief  season, 
Test  call-ups  and  the  weather,  as 
well  as  a  certain  maladroitnesB 
from  some  counties  when  It 
comes  to  pitch-covering,  can 
lead  to  strange  results. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  side 
who  win  the  title  in  three  weeks 
will  be  unworthy  of  it  and  will 
hang  their  collective  head  In 
shame  at  the  uncovered  decep¬ 
tion.  Whoever  wins  will  be  a  good 
side,  and  worthy  pot-holders,  but 
may  not  be  the  strongest 

At  this  stage,  with  three  games 
to  play  for  all  the  contenders,  it 
look*  likely  to  go  to  Kent  or 
Glamorgan,  the  joint  leaders. 

But  it  is  open  to  any  county  in 
the  top  six,  and  even  that  risks 
I  upsetting  seventh-placed 
Worcestershire,  who  trail  Surrey 
by  onfy  a  couple  of  points. 

The  next  round  of  matches  will 
be  most  Important,  if  not  deck 
sfve.  Those  between  Yorkshire 
and  Worcestershire  at 
Heading! ey,  and  Somerset  and 
Middlesex  at  Taunton,  are 
clearty  crucial,  but  the  top  two 


collisions  will  be  between  Kent 
and  third-placed  Gloucester¬ 
shire  at  Canterbury,  and  be¬ 
tween  Surrey  and  Glamorgan  at 
The  Oval. 

If  Gloucestershire  lose,  after 
their  21-run  defeat  by  Notting¬ 
hamshire  at  Bristol  last  Saturday 
when  they  might  have  gone  top 
of  the  table,  they  will  realistically 
be  out  of  the  contest 

Similarly,  defeat  for  Surrey, 
who  have  come  from  nowhere 
but  have  the  classy  spinners  to 
exploit  the  late-summer  wickets, 
would  surely  end  their  chance. 

Middlesex,  meanwhile,  looked 
out  of  the  contest  when  they 
were  so  ruthlessly  mugged  by 
Surrey  last  month.  But  their 
seamers,  and  particularly  James 
Hewitt,  bowled  superfofy  at 
Kidderminster  last  Saturday  to 
win  with  some  ease  after 
Worcestershire  had  been  set  a 
sporting  target  of  319  at  four  an 
over.  But  there  are  no  more  clues. 
•  Sussex  batsman  Neil  Lenham 
Has  been  forced  to  quit  first- 
class  cricket  because  of  a  persis¬ 
tent  foot  injury.  The  32-year-old 
lms  been  plagued  by  problems 
since  breaking  his  foot  four 
years  ago.  During  his  career 
Lenham  hit  more  than  10,000 
first-class  runs,  including  18 
centuries. 

County  Championship  table 

Kf11  14  6  4  4  36  48  107 

Qtemorgan  14  6  2  8  38  46  187 

Gloucestershire  14  6  4  4  31  48  187 

Middlesex  14  8  4  4  26  44  17B 

5“™?  ,  ■  .  14  5  3  6  38  43  177 

Worcestershire  14  4  2  8  38  44  178 

,4  6  2  6  S- 4,  32 

EsfBX  14  4  5  5  33  47  180 

Leicestershire  15  3  1  10  32  48  180 

•  14  4.  2  8  18.49  180 

Lancashire  14  4  5  5  29  42  180 

SS*"  J4  z  ?  10  34  52  148 

Hampshire  14  2  4  7  38  33  188 

Durham  14  2  5  8  2l  45  iio 

Northanlfl  14  2  5  7  24  38  ,18. 

Derbyshire  ■  14  1  7  0  27  60  1111 

Sussex  15 . 1  9  5  21  51  103 


NEWCASTLE  United  qualified 
for  the  Champions  League  in 
extraordinary  style  when  their 
Georgian  substitute  Teinur  Kets- 
baia  scored  the  deciding  goal 
against  Croatia  Zagreb  with  only  41 
seconds  of  extra-time  remaining. 

Newcastle,  playing  the  second 
eg  of  the  qualifying  round,  took  the 
lead  just  before  hnlf-time  with  a 
penalty  from  Faustino  Asprilla  after 
Jon  Dahl  Tomasson  was  brought 
down  by  defender  Goran  June,  who 
was  sent  off  for  the  challenge. 

Dario  Simic  equalised  in  the  69th 
minute  and  a  goal  from  Igor  Cvi- 
tanovic  in  injury  time  brought  the 
aggregate  scores  level  and  sent  the 
game  into  extra-time.  With  penalties 
looming,  Kelsbaia  broke  free  to 
score^  Ids  first  goal  for  Kenny 
Dalglish’s  side  and  earn  a  4-3  aggre¬ 
gate  victory. 

Celtic  marched  into  the  first 
round  of  the  Ucfa  Cup  with  an  amaz¬ 
ing  6-3  victory  over  Innsbruck  in  a 
dramatic  encounter  at  Pnrkhead. 
Substitute  Geonot  Krinner  looked  to 
have  put  the  Austrians  through  but 
the  Scots  fought  bade  to  triumph 
with  late  strikes  from  Morten 
Wleghorst  and  Craig  Burley.  Celtic 
looked  doomed  at  half-time  after 
twice  conceding  tlielead,  but  Simon 
Donnelly’s  penalty  on  68th  minute 
gave  them  hope.  Burley  scored  soon 
after  to  set  up  the  dramatic  finish. 

Joining  them  will  be  areh-rivals 
Rangers,  who  were  re-routed  to  the 
competition  after  a  1-1  draw  against 
IFk  Gothenburg.  The  Swedish 
champions  had  arrived  at  Ibrox  for 
the  Champions  League  qualifier 
wth  a  three-goal  advantage  from 
the  first  leg.  The  deficit  proved  too 
much  for  Rangers  to  overcome  and 
the  Scottish  champions  had  to  settle 
for  tiie  lesser  tournament. 

Dundee  United,  meanwhile,  were 
knocked  out  of  the  Uefa  Cup  after  a 
1-1  <?raw  against  the  Turkish  side  " 
Trabzon apof. .  Andy  McLaren  had 
broken  the  deadlock  with  a  superb  ' 
header  in  the  55th  minute  of  the  tje,  1 
to  level  the  aggregate  score.  ( 
Dundee  then  looked  set  to  run  riot  1 
but  were,  denied  by  a  string  of  mag-  ( 
nifieent  saves  by  the  Trabzonspcr  , 
goalkeeper,  A  frustrating  night  for  !  I 
the  Scottish  side  was  completed  foy  £ 


the  visitors’  late  effort,  why,*, 
them  a  2-1  aggregate  victor;,  *  j 

DhES°  “NONA'S  fc 
L*/ bailing  d«iys  may  be  mer  h 
genhnas  World  Cup  hero  hasbe« 
provisionally  suspended  afterfc 
another  drugs  test,  in  a  gamTS 
tween  Boca  Juniors  and  Aigeafino. 
Juniors.  If  a  second  test  also  prow 
positive,  the  36-year-old  could  1* 
banned  from  the  game  for  up  to  fa 
yef,S'  ef,fectively  ending  his  caree. 

Maradona.  last  year  pul  iu  char* 
of  his  country’s  anti-drags  drive  U 
youngsters,  first  tested  positive  i 
1991  and  again  during  the  S 
World  Cup  finals. 

AMERICA’S  Carl  Lewis,  wimw 
of  a  record  nine  Olympic  tick,  1! 
in  athletics,  has  run  hla  last  race  n  T 
Europe.  He  bade  his  farewell  to  Eo 
rope  in  Berlin's  Olympiasadioo  a 
the  Golden  Four  meeting  last  week 
But  his  thunder  was  stolen  by  so 
other  sprinter,  Frankie  Frederick 
The  Namibian  put  a  rich  shine  a 
his  season  by  claiming  a  shared 
the  20kg  gold  bars  valued  r 
$160,000  with  victory  in  the  Uta 
over  the  Olympic  champion  id 
world  record  holder,  Canada* 

I  Donovan  Bailey,  in  9.9feec.  fc 
Lewis  and  Britain's  Linford  Christy 
were  presented  with  special  swart: 
in  recognition  of  their  outatandq 
achievements. 

JONATHAN  DAVIES  has  if 
cided  to  hang  up  his  rugby  boo:  - 
at  the  age  of  34.  The  former  Wale*  ■ 
fly-half  announced  his  retiremes: 
after  n  12-year  career  in  which  h 
represented  his  country  in  hot 


I  Davies  . . .  artist  of  both  code*  ij 

rugby  codes.  Davies,  aged  34. 
peared  In  35  Teats  for  WalesinJj 
union  career  after  making  his 
against  England  in  1985.  He  ^ 
professional  with  Widnes  to**:. . 
after  spells  with  Neath  and  ;■ 
“The  timing  is  right  for  pereo^j®  | 
professional  reasons,"  said  r 
who  is  to  kick  off  a  new  care#*5  | 
TV  presenter  fertile  BBC,  .  ,  i 

.  ■  t  i  ' 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  P***® 

son  Mandeb,  , 

oriously  to  bring  the  2Q04  OJJJj 
Games  to  Cape 'Ibwn/WM^^j' 
Lausanne  where  tht 
Olympic  Committee  tfas  b  "JJ*;  W 
week  to  vote  on  the  heat  dty.  5 
Rbme,  Stockholm  and  Buen« 
are  the  other  short-listed  canW^j 
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>ootbairPremiershlp:~Chelsea  4  Southampton  2 

Blues  in 
the  right 
‘  groove 

Mark  Redding 

THREE  wins  in  a  week,  14 
goals  from  four  games,  and 
still  the  players  do  not  know 
if  they  will  be  in  Ruud  Gullit’s  next 
team.  “I  had  to  go  to  him  at  one 
o’clock  this  afternoon  and  say, 

‘Ruud,  is  there  any  chance  of 
putting  the  16  up  on  the  wall  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  lads  are  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  to  gel  changed’,"  Baid 
Chelsea’s  captain  Dennis  Wise.  “He 
pul  the  squad  up  but  he  didn’t  actu¬ 
ally  put  the  team  up.  He  left  that 
until  1.30." 

,  Mark  Hughes  was  the  main  bene¬ 
ficiary  when  the  curtain  rose  on  the 

partly  refurbished  Stamford  Bridge  No  through  road  . . .  Chelae 
last  Saturday.  The  Welshman  re-  at  Stamford  Bridge  by  Ken  It 
placed  Gianluca  Vialli,  left  on  the 
bench,  and  obliged  by  scoring  his  “It  shows  what  can  happen  in  the 
first  league  goal  of  Lhe  9eason,  a  fell-  Premiership  if  you  arc  not  conceu- 
bluoded  diving  header.  trating.  If  you  are  too  comfortable 

The  squad  system  is  working  at  you  get  a  bit  sloppy,  and  1  can  un- 

ine  moment  so  let’s  hope  that  con-  derstand  that,"  said  the  laid-back 

unties,"  Hughes  emphasised,  albeit  Gullit. 

through  gritted  teeth.  "Everybody  As  Southampton  threatened  to 
knows  that  if  they  don’t  play  well  make  a  game  of  it.  Chelsen  were 

they  won  t  be  in  the  side."  aided  by  the  referee  Alan  Wilkie, 

Chelsea  were  irresistible  in  their  who  helped  solve  their  main  defcn- 
flrat  home  g3me  of  the  season  and  sive  weakness  when  he  sent  off 
surged  into  a  4-1  half-time  lead,  leav-  Frank  Sinclair  12  minutes  from  time 
ing  Southampton  as  battered  as  the  for  lashing  out  at  Andv  Williams  off 
Malaysian  ringgit.  Some  of  the  ball. 

Chelsea’s  attacking  football  was  It  is  a  fair  bet  that  Sinclair's  place 
breathtaking.  will  go  to  Steve  Clarke  before  the 

uan  Petrescu  set  them  on  their 
way  with  an  audacious  chip  after  .. 

»ven  minutes,  strolling  forward  at  ™OIDail  rGSUHS 
almost  leisurely  pace  on  to  a  ball 
from  Wise,  before  Frank  Leboeuf, 

Hughes  and  Wise,  at  the  end  of  a 
move  inspired  by  the  roving  Italian 
Gianfranco  Zola,  wrapped  up  their 
scoring  with  three  goals  in  five  min¬ 
utes  around  the  half-hour  mark. 

However,  Hughes  —  who  should 
know  a  tiling  or  two  about  attacking 
football,  having  once  been  the  focal 
point  of  Manchester  United's 
equally  free-flowing  attack  —  typi- 
caliy  preferred  to  play  down  their 
Potential.  “It's  difficult  to  compare 
the  two  sides,  to  be  honest,"  he  said. 

People  are  already  starting  to  rave 
about  us  as  championship 
favourites,  which  is  a  bit  strange 
because  we  haven't  challenged  for 
the  tide  in  decades.” 

If  there  is  a  question  mark 
Against  Chelsea  it  is  their  propensity 
“  ffve  away  silly  goals.  Their  de- 
tence  seems  to  have  deteriorated 
since  last  season,  despite  the  addi- 
bon  of  the  £5  million  Graeme  Le 
fjaux,  and  Ed  de  Goey  seems  a  long 
way  from  being  the  answer  to  their 
Roalkeeping  problems. 

. ,n  25th  minute  a  piece  of  stun- 
n»ig  stupidity  from  the  giant  Dutch¬ 
man  gifted  Southampton  a  chance 
tr  T*1*  keeper  attempted 

o  unbble  a  back-pass  across  his 
ih  ^ .  was  shell-shocked 
nen  Kevin  Davies  forced  the  b&H  MinOn  2,  Morion  i. 

tlie  fine. 

In  ttiA  j  .  P  ..  Second  Division) 

w  ine  second  half,  as  Southamp-  ebbi  fhb  3.  Clyde  0:  Forfar  Athletic  0. 
jn,  began  to  put  their  game  to-  .  a>’deoank2:Uving3ton3,C3uBensthi: 

home  back  four  S^hjjegjr £  mwvne*  Cat.  *  Siren. 
PPeared  to  step  aside  and  allow  the 
J,7infr  Chelsea  defender  Ken  Third  dmsIon 
Monkou  to  chsirpp  thttmoh  fnr  Bawl*  1 .  Arbroath  3;  Dumbarton  0,  Alto 
SoutliBirri¥\fr^  .cnarge  through  lor  EasiStrtng  i,  Queer® PkO:  Montrose 2. 
namPtOn  B  second  goal.  Cowdenbeath  0;  Roea  Cly  5,  Atbton  Rove 


SPORT  31 


Golf  BMW  International  Open 

Watts  put  out  by  Karlsson 


No  through  road  . . ,  Chelsea's  Gianfranco  Zola  forced  to  take  a  detour 
at  Stamford  Bridge  by  Ken  Monkou  and  Jason  Dodd  photo  davo  Giles 


next  game  at  Crystal  Palace.  For  the 
rest  of  the  squad,  the  guessing 
game  continues. 

•  Saturday's  football  matches  look 
set  to  be  cancelled  because  of  the 
funeral  arrangements  for  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  ’lhe  Football 
League  is  considering  calling  off  the 
Nationwide  league  games,  and  Fifa 
say  Scotland's  World  Cup  tie  with 
Belarus  can  be  postponed  if  both 
countries  agree.  Cricket's  NatWesl 
Trophy  final  at  Lord's  lias  been 
switched  to  Sunday.  All  Rugby 
Union  games  are  off  and  all  race 
meetings  have  been  cancelled. 


David  Davies 

ROBERT  KARLSSON,  almost 
driven  mad  by  golf,  won  the 
BMW  Inuri  liuliuual  0|»Or>,  cnrl 

Its  $125,000  first  prize,  at  the 
Golfclub  Mflnchen  Nord- 
Eichenried  last  Sunday.  He  tri¬ 
umphed  at  the  third  extra  hole  of 
h  sudden-death  play-off  against 
the  Russian  Open  champion 
Carl  Watts  when  the  latter  found 
water  off  the  tee  at  the  18th. 

Karlsson,  who  found  himself 
taking  golf,  and  life,  fnr  too  seri¬ 
ously,  has  been  undergoing 
psychotherapy:  five  weeks  of  it. 
“Now  I  am  much  more  relaxed," 
die  Swede  snld.  “Bogeys  matter 
hut  they  arc  not  life  nnd  denth.’* 
Tlie  two  men  were  tied  nt  23 
under  par  on  the  tec  of  the  long 
18th  during  regulation  play. 

Both  were  short  of  the  green  in 
two,  with  Watts  chipping  to  five 
feet.  Karlsson  then  hit  (he  pin 
with  his  chip,  the  ball  rebound¬ 
ing  inches  away  from  the  hole, 
leaving  Watts  needing  to  hole  Ills 
putt  to  force  a  play-off. 

Watts  responded  admirably. 

He  went  on  to  take  the  biggest 
cheque  of  his  life,  $82,320  as 
runner-up,  which  also  wins  him 
his  Tour  card. 

Earlier  Padraig  Harrington's 
chance  of  making  the  Ryder  Cup 
team  effectively  disappeared  at 
the  long  9th  where,  Hftcr  chip¬ 
ping  to  five  feet,  he  charged  the 
putt,  missed,  ran  it  three  feet 
pnst  and  missed  coming  hack. 

“It  was  on  unfortunate  time, 
an  unfortunate  week,  to  do 
something  like  that,"  said 


FA  CARLING  PRBMIBR8HIP1 

Arsenal  0,  Tottenham  0.  Aston  Vila  1 .  Leeds  0. 
Chelsea  4.  Southmpin  2;  Crystal  Palace  1, 
Biaafcum  2.  Derby  County  I .  Barnsley  0; 
Liverpool  P  Newcastle  United  P;  Manchester 
United  3.  Coventry  0.  Shell  Wed  1 ,  Leicester 
City  0;  West  Ham  3.  Wimbledon  1 . 

Morv  Bolton  0.  Everton  0. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE! 

Division  Ono:  Chamon  2.  Manchester  City  1 ; 
Hudderafld  0.  Sheffield  Unlied  0,  Ipswich  1 . 
West  Bromwich  Afcion  1 .  Nottingham  Forest  4. 
OPR  0:  Portamth  2,  Orford  1;  Readmg  0. 
Bradford  3.  Stc*e  1 .  Swindon  2;  Surtdertnd  0. 
Norwich  l;  Tranmare  0,  Mfcfdlesbro  2;  Wolves 
4.  Bury  2. 

Division  Two: 

Bournemouth  2,  Blackpool  0;  Brentford  3. 
Grimsby  Town  t:  Bristol  City  2.  Wigan  Athletic 
2;  Burnley  0,  Bristol  Rovers  0;  Cartels  0. 
Northmptn  2;  Luton  1,  Oldham  1;  Plymouth  1, 
Chesterfld  t :  Preston  2,  Watford  0:  Walsall  0. 
Southend  t;  Wycombe  2.  Fulham  0;  York  2. 
Gillingham  1. 

Division  Three: 

Barpet  2,  Chester  City  1 ;  Brighton  0,  Leyton 
Orient  1 ;  Cambridge  4,  Shrewsbury  3;  Cardiff 
1,  Notts  Co  1;  Darington  1 .  Rotherham  United 
1 ;  Doncaster  0.  Exeter  1 ;  Hartlepool  0. 
MacdeefJd  0:  Hull  7.  Swansea  4;  Lincoln  City 

3,  Scartxxo  3;  Rochdale  1 .  Peterijoro  2: 
Sc'lhorpe  1,  MansAeld  0:  Torquay  1 . 

Colchester  1. 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE! 

Premier  Division! 

Aberdeen  1,  Dundee  U 1 ,  Duifrmfine  2,  St 
Jorvisln  2;  Hibernian  0.  Hearts  1 ;  Kilmarnock 
P.  Motherwell  P;  Celtic  P  Rangers  P. 

First  Division! 

Airdrie  1 ,  Rartlck  1 ;  Dundee  2.  Refth  2; 

Hamilton  Q,  Ayr  2.  Sllrfing  A  2.  Fafidrk  3;  St 
MlrrOn  2,  Morion  1 . 

Second  Dlvlelom 

East  Fife  3.  Clyde  0:  Forfar  AthlBtlc  0. 

Clydebank  2;  LMngaton  3.  Queen  Sth  1 ; 
StenhouMtnuIr  3.  Inverness  Cal.  2;  Stranraer 

4.  Brechin  City  0. 

Third  Division! 

Berwick  1 .  Arbroath  3;  Dumbarton  0,  Alba  1; 
East  Stirling  1 ,  Queens  Pk  0;  Montrose  2. 
Cowdenbeath  0;  Robb  Cly  5,  Aft) km  Rovers  3. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Taupi 


Across 

1  Concerned  about  pent  up 
feeling?  (14) 

8  Look  in  animate  back  tooth  (5) 

9  Steps  In  fencing— race  round 
blade  (B) 

11  Bath  Is  new  one  returned 
without  Interest  (7) 

12  Nothing  bother's  broken 
Instrument  (7) 

13  Edge  [eft  inside  (5) 

15  Banking  on  defence  (9) 

17  Issues  away  well  (9) 

2Q  Material  included  after 
heading  (5) 

21  Foreign  settlement  that  restored 


Valence  (7) 

23  Shelter  band  of  sly  appearance 
(7) 

25  I'm  lab-opfe  active  matter  (8) 

20  Headdress  of  militia  rangers  (5) 
27  Daisy's  fowl  (3-3-8) 


1  Is  reflected  In  one  less  than 
noble  representative  ( 1 2) 

2  A  sailor  climbing  mountain 
range  (5) 

3  Fight  a  lot  for  tip  (5-4) 

4  Remains  to  live  without  the 
upper  class  (7) 

5  Artist's  bow  tie  (7) 


Harrington.  He  had  thought  that 
a  68  mightget  him  to  his  target 
position  of  fifth  or  better.  "Hut**, 
he  sold  afterwards,  “it  wasn’t 
*'W1  *I°n»."  Nnrnma  hiq  even¬ 
tual  ninth  place  good  enough  to 
give  him  sufficient  prize  money 
to  overtake  Josd  Mnria  Olnziba! 
in  the  Ryder  Cup  points  li9t. 

Unnoticed,  Thomas  Bjorn  be¬ 
came  the  first  Dnne  in  the  Ryder 
Cup  -when  he  protected  his  place 
by  finishing  fifth.  “What  a  week,” 
he  said  with  a  smile.  "Only  one 
bogey  in  72  holcH.*' 

A  slightly  downcast  Olnaihnl, 
depressed  with  his  pul  ting,  said 
after  his  third  round  of  G7:  "It  is 
the  same  picture:  just  n  terrible 
week  on  the  greens.  My  game  is 
really  nhnrp  and  I  inn  hnppy 
from  tec  to  green,  hut  I  haven't 
holed  n  putt  In  four  rounds.” 

Olnzfibal  would  have  preferred 
h  sdf  for  test  for  the  final  week  of 
Ryder  Cup  qualifying.  "Thrrc- 
are  16  holes,”  he  said,  "where 
unless  you  make  birdie  you  feel 
you  arc  losing  your  plnce  in  the 
field,"  The  Span  lard  was,  how¬ 
ever,  delighted  to  have  been  in  a 
position  to  make  the  top  10. 

Tlie  automatic  qualifiers  for 
the  European  Ryder  Cup  tram 
are:  Colin  Montgomerie,  Darren 
Clarke,  Bernhard  Longer,  lan 
Wnnsnnni,  Pcr-Ulrik  Johansson, 
Lee  Westwood,  Ignacio  (iarrldo, 
Thomas  Bjorn,  Constantino 
Korea,  and  Miguel  Angel  Martin, 
though  Martin's  fitness  was  still 
in  question  this  week.  Oliunluil 
and  Nick  Faldo  are  favourites  fur  1 
team  cnpliain  Severiano  Bal-  ! 
lestcros's  two  wild  card  spots. 


6  Corpulent  heads  dismissing 
Queen  Victoria  (5) 

7  Combine  in  repeated  hugs  or  iel 
about  |9) 

10  Where  one's  rights  are  left?  (7.5) 

14  Wanting  resull  to  be  heard  in 
drinking  den  (9) 

16  Each  saint  Is  involved  in  German 
guild  (9) 

18  Island  nation  containing  the 
Spanish  dead  (7) 

19  Witch  upholds  mass  to  prance 
triumphantly  (7) 

22  A  Greek  (5) 

24  I  am  contracted  to  mature 
picture  (5) 


Last  week's  solution 


□□□DGa  □□QH9S3E3 
ES  13  Q  E3  0  m  0 
□□□h  □manraQEHacjn 
H  ES  □  □  ES  B  m 
□0G3GH3Q  IlC30[30G3iaE 

n  n  a  □  □  □ 

□□□□□□□HQ  □□□□ 

0  0  El 

nraan  □□□□□anam 

El  ES  0  ES  0  □ 

□HEsmcancHa  qcsqddd 
0  ES  ES  □  a  Q  □ 
DHEinnQaBHH  QB0D 

□  □  □  E3  0  n  □ 

Baaing  annnnn 
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